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The last few years have witnessed a real revival of 
interest in the subject of Puritanism. It has been studied 
with an earnestness and thoroughness which has not been 
equalled in the present century. It is difficult to determine 
the cause of this revival. Since the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council of Congr^ational Churches, which con- 
vened in London in 1891, the interest has been on the 
increase in England and in America, and several important 
works on the subject have appeared in both countries. 
Among them all, few, if any, have been more scholarly 
or comprehensive than the one which it is now my privi- 
ly to introduce to American readers. Its characteristics 
are perspicuity and careful scholarship. Its style is ad- 
mirably clear, and the arrangement of the topics careful 
and discriminating, so that they may be easily I'ead and 
remembered. It is essentially what its author styles it — a 
" handbook." I do not know any volume which, within 
the same limits, presents so much and such valuable in- 
formation on the subject with which it deals. 

The author, the Rev. J. Gr^ory, of Edinburgh, has not 
heretofore been known in this country. He belongs to 
the class of quiet *but earnest students who are known to 
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llie ^vu^ld Ity tlicir [iiiblii'atlutm I'utiier tliaii by the poa- 
tions wliitli they iiiny occupy in socipty or in public afiaiiv. 
He is now in tlie prime of life, being, I believe, still 
iiuder fifty years of age. He was etliicated at Xew Col- 
ic^, Ijondon, and for a uiimlwr oC years was [mstor of 
a prominent cliiiroh in Lt.'cd^ From that be was called to 
succeed the Rev. Br, Lindsay Alexander, in the pastorate 
of the Chuix-h of St. Angiistine, in Edinburgh. Dr. 
Alexander was one of tlie most eminent pi-eacliers and 
theologians of tiie present ceiituiy in the Scottish capital. 
He was a man of wonderful power, both aa a tliinker and 
as an orator. Perhais no theologian among tlie Inde- 
pcudetit churches of the ])ast generation has more strongly 
impressed himself u)>on the thought and life of tliat coun- 
try. That our author was culled to succeed such a man in 
the pastorate of the leading Congi-cgational Clmnh in the 
great imiversity city, is testimony enough to his intellectual 
strength and spiiitual earnestness. He retained lliat pa^ 
torate for about fifteen years. He is a man of lui^ abil- 
ity, wide reading, and is greatly loved by his friends. As 
chairman of the Congregational Union of Scotland, in 
1890, he gave an address from the Chair on " The Church 
and Social Problems," whicli attracted much attention. 
For years Mr. Gregory has l>een a student of Puritan 
times, and this ",book has been eagerly awaited by the 
friends who have known that it was in prooesB of 
preparation. ■ 

Such works as tliis help greatly to clear the way for 
what many of us Ixdieve must come sooner or later — 
some kind of unity in the Christian Chun'h. Before there 
can be unity cither of spirit or of organization there must 
be first an accurate and Bymjiathetic underetanding of the 
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principles for which the various deuonilnatious stand. Un- 
til recently there has been little attempt on the part of Puri- 
tans to undersliind those who pnt emphasis upon the doe- 
trine of the church, and on the part of Anglicans aud 
Kpiscopalians little honest effort to underslatiil the prin- 
ciples and motives of Piirilanisin. The latter have studic<I 
the doctrine of the Church, and the former have very gener- 
ally ignored it. The revival of interest in the subject has 
led, of late, to a more candid csaniination of tlie doctriue. 
The result in all parts of tlie world has been a conviction 
that somehow the scandal of a divided Christendom ought 
to be removed. But there are practical difficulties in tlie 
way, and little progress has as yet heen made. In the 
meantime, we are gradually learning that unity can not 
be realized' by the sacrifice of principles, but only as all 
Christians come to estimate at their true value those phases 
of tnitli to which each denomination has been chosen to 
give prominence. 

Such works as those of tlie late Di-. De.'rter, Dr. John 
Brown, of Bedford, and that whicli I am now commending 
to American readers, have jwi-formed a real ser\'ice in 
sbowing tliat Puritanism is more than a protest. It rep- 
resents at least one hemisphere of the doctrine of the 
church — that doctrine is a s|)Lcre with two ]>ol(s, namely^ 
t!ie independence of the individual and the local church, 
and the union of all Christians aud all local churches in 
one undivided Ixxly. It has been difficult for most thinkers 
to realize that while thi'se truths are oppose<l to each other, 
tbey are not antagonistic. Books like this of Mr. Gregory 
ought to be widely read, »Bpe<;ia!ly by those who difl'er 
from the positions which he takes. From it they will 
leant that Puritanism had il.s<irigin in a profound religions 
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exprience, and that it has a continuity, reaching not only 
to apostolic times, but even to the days of the prophets. 
They will also better apprec^iate the truth that before the 
church can be one a broad and large place must be made 
for those whose fundamental belief is that each indi- 
vidual soul may come into direct contact with the Infinite 
Spirit, and that the Church of Christ is composed of all 
who from Jesus Christ have received the. Divine life. Not 
by shutting our eyes to the beliefs of those who differ from 
us, but rather by a reverent and careful study of their 
teachings shall we come to that appreciation of the grounds 
of difference which is a necessary condition of tlie ultimate 
unity of the Church. As a book well calculated to help 
in this preliminary but important work, I commend to 
American readers "Puritanism in the Old World and 
in the New." 

AMORY H. BiiADFORD. 

First Congpregational Clmrch, 

Montclairi New Jenej. 
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" One wishes there were a history of English Puritanism, 
the last of all our heroisms, but sees small prospect of 
such a thing at present." So wrote Carlyle in the 
introduction of his Letters and Speeches of Cromwell. 
This wish will probably go unfulfilled till the task is 
taken in hand by some genius like Carlyle himself, but 
with more genuine religious insight and sympathy. 

It seems superfluous, and yet perhaps it is necessary, 
to say, in view of possible misjudgment, that this work 
does not purport to be " a history of English Puritanism." 
It originated in the idea of bringing together, and pre- 
senting in a succinct and readable form, the best, or the 
substance of the best, which has been written concerning 
Puritanism and Independency — their genesis in England 
and New England, their growth and vicissitudes and 
struggles, till, at the close of the seventeenth century, 
Puritanism lost its distinctive name, and became incor- 
porated in the life of the nation as a whole. I have not 
altogether departed from this intention, but have made 
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it my business to consult the writings of authors of 
acknowledged eminence and repute, with a view of col- 
lecting the most weighty pronouncements and opinions 
touching the character of Puritanism, and the work 
which Puritanism did. I have foimd it necessary, 
however, to weave these opinions and judgments into 
a narrative or monograph of my own, so that in its 
present form this book may in some sense (a very 
slender and modified sense, I am well aware) fairly 
claim to be an independent and original work. I have 
endeavoured to cast it into the form of a handbook, so 
that to those wishing to form a general acquaintance 
with the history of the period to which it relates, and 
to those wishing to pursue their inquiries further it may 
serve as a useful and, it is hoped, trustworthy guide. 
With a view to the requirements of the latter, a some- 
what lavish ajyparatus critici, in the shape of notes, has 
been introduced, but not more unsparingly, it is believed, 
than the importance of the subjects they are introduced 
to illustrate seems to justify. 

The literature of Puritanism is sporadic and frag- 
mentary, either buried in antiquated and unreadable 
tomes, — for even Neal's history is hard reading in these 
days, — or in more bright and vivacious books (happily 
not few), treating the subject in too piecemeal a fashion 
to present any adequate conception of what Puritanism 
was, or what it contributed to the making of the England 
of to-day. My aim has been to give as complete and 
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comprehensive a view of the subject as possible, bringing 
into one conspectus what Puritanism accomplished in the 
Old World and in the New, and showing how in both it 
became the parent of free institutions, and' the founder 
of modem democracy. 

I am not solicitous to clear myself from the imputa- 
tion of being biassed, nay, of being very strongly biassed, 
in favour of the Puritans, and that for which the Puritans 
contended. It can serve no good purpose to lay claim 
to the merit of impartiality. Indeed, the parade of 
impartiality is always suspicious, and the assertion of it 
on the part of writers and authors, I have generally 
found to be in inverse relation to its real existence and 
exhibition. I fear I must be content to incur the 
reproach of such writers as the author of Religious Thought 
in England. In the preface to that able work, a work 
to which I gladly record my indebtedness, Mr. Hunt 
says : " I am dissatisfied, and I suppose most men are, 
with the spirit in which the history of religion in England 
is generally written. If it is the work of a Churchman, 
it takes the form of a defence of the Church of England ; 
if by a Nonconfonnist, it is a defence of Nonconformity. 
And thus a subject which, in proper hands, might be 
prolific for good, is sacrificed to the glorification of a sect 
or a party." I trust I am as fully alive to the peril 
here indicated as Mr. Hunt himself ; but the remedy is 
not to be found, as he appears to think, in endeavouring 
to steer a middle course, and inclining neither to the one 
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side nor to the other. For men of strong convictions 
and principles, and who do not hesitate to avow them, 
this is clearly impossible. Notwithstanding all that may 
be urged to the contrary, it is possible to take sides, and 
yet be scrupulously just and fair. One may believe in 
Puritanism intensely, and yet be keenly alive to its vices 
and shortcomings ; and one may deal out even-handed 
justice to its enemies and oppressors, without shutting 
ones eyes to their redeeming virtues and qualities. 
It is for others to judge how far this aim has been 
realised in the presentment of Puritanism given in the 
following pages. 
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Tins geniiiR of Puritanism has been transmitted, and is 
nanahlp of beintr expressed, in manifold forms. The name 
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Page I0,/or Lutlier l>orii 1501 nad 1483. 
„ 281, line5, ami>"or." 
„ „ note, line 8, for came read come. 
„ 346, line 23, place comma after " sweare." 
„ 390, line 18, /or rise read rises. 
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sins and their corruptions, the weapon which he wielded 
was of the true Puritan temper. Nor is this using the 
word Puritan in a loose, inexact sense. All that is 
originally connoted by it is zeal for i)urity — purity of 
faith, worship, and manners.^ 

Puritanism 8imi)ly represents the spirit of revolt 
against the corruptions of the Church and of the State. 
True, it has become identified with certain sharply defined 
doctrines and peculiar practices, but these adhere to it as 
separable accidents rather than as i>art of its re^il con- 
I tents and substance. As against Pope, Council, and 
Church, the Puritiins contended for the authority of 
Iwhat they called the " pure word of CrMl." The 
iKeformers cnlled them Pirnsiarmta, from their alleged 
.habit of magnifying mere ]>unctilios, or things " indilVer- 
ent," into matters of prime importance. 

In the f< blowing pages we shall endeavour to show 
that Puritfinism_was prciiauinently a inoral and religious 
force, and that it allied itself with certain forms of faith 
and pra(»tice, only that it might thereby more elVectually 
promote th(i ends and rightecmsness of the kingdom of 
(»o<l. That is to wiy, the significjince of Puritanism is 



Ui\^ doctrinal but ethicnl. T^t was not necessiirv that 
it should be i)ermanently identified with the system 
of Calvinism.^ ' There was no necessity why a Puritan 
should be a Soundhead and go about with his hair 

^ "Tlii.H name Puritan in very ai>tly pivi*n to tlii*se men, n(»t 
Iktaui^*? they 1h* jMire, no more than were the hert^ti<'« Cathari, hut 
iMM-aust* they think themselves to he more pure than others, jis 
Cathari did, and seiMii-Jite themselves." — Arrhhishop Wliitgift. 

* ** It is a i»aradox to say that (»hl Calvinism was n(»t d(K'trinal in 
the face of the ImtitutK ; hut it is ai^tonishing to find how little in 
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cropped, or speak with a nasal twang, or affect a pre- 
tematurally solemn and sanctimonious expression, any 
more than it was necessary for the old Hebrew prophet 
to appear in the bravery of unkempt hair, and wear a 
rough garment to deceive. We shall try to show that 
this was the mere outward skin intended to be sloughed, 
and that underneath was the permanent and imperish- 
able force and virtue to which, by common consent, the 
name Puritanism is given. 



onlinary life they talked or wrote about doctrine. The doctrine 
wiiH never more tlian the drew. The living creature was wliolly 
moral and political, — so, at least, I think myself."- J. A. Frrjude, 
" Ueniini.sr^nces," HlackwwnVs Mmjazine^ Dec. 1894. 
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The S|)ani8h ambassador Dc Silva, writing to his sovereign 
Philip in 1568, says : " Those who call themselves of the reliyio 
purissivia go on increasing. They are the same as Calvinist**, and 
they are styled Puritans, because they allow no ceremonies nor any 
forms save those which are authorised by the bare letter of the 
gospt;!." — Fronde's HiaUrry^ ix. 327. 

" It is ditticult to describe the ]»arty which alxmt this time or H(K>n 
after got the name of PuriUins. The name was generic, and included 
iiit^i of widely different views. Tyndale, llooin^r, and Coverdale 
might l)e called Puritans, and, indeed, many of ElizalKjth's first 
bish()i)s. Historically the word came to mean those who never 
entirely conformed, or those who suffered for nonconformity." — 
Hunt's Relvftous Thoutjht in England^ vol. L p. 48. 

Fuller dates the use of the term Puritan as a nickname for the 
Knglish Nonconformists generally, from the year 1564, shortly after 
Elizabeth ascended the throne. 

" The name Puritan got a new meaning in the time of the Common- 
wealth. All who were not Rovalists were called Puritans. This 
comprehended those who opj)()Ked the arbitrary mea.sures of the King, 
and th<* innovations of Archbishop Laud, as well as the Presbyterians 
and the sectaries of all kinds. Another use of the word Puritan was 
to designate all clergymen who held the views of Calvin. In this 
sense Whitgift and HoojK^r came to Ix* called Puritans. After the 
restoration of Charles ii., many of the mo<lerate Puritans cimfomied. 
Those who did not were called Nonccniformists." — Hunt, vol. iii. pp. 
368, 369. 

" The nuuil)er of Puritans increas(»d prodigiously in his reign (that 
of James i.), which was owing to one or other of these causes^ — 

" First, to their standing firm by the constitution and laws of the 
country, which brought over to them all those gentlemen in the 
Housti of Commons, and in the stfveral counties of England, who 
found it ne(;essary for the preser\'ation of their properties to oy)iH)se 
the Court, and to insist upon In-ing govenied according to law ; 
thes<> were called SUite Puritans. 

"Se(jondly, to their steady adherence to the doctrine of Calvin 
and the Syno<l of Dort in the points of predestination and grace, 
agjiinst the nHxlem int<.*rpivtation of Arminius and his followers. 
The Court divines fell in with the lattvr, and were thought not only 

' Preface to Neal's Ifixtortj of the Puritans. See note on Neal, p. 6. 
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to deviate from llie jirincipliw of the tinit RtfornKtrs, but bi iitt«inj)t 
A uualitioa with the Church of Rome ; while nioal of the cuimtry 
clergy, being atiff in their old opiuionB (though otherwise well enough 
affecteil to the discipline and circunifltAnccH uf t)ie Church), were in 
a inanner shut out from all preferuient, and branded with the name 
of Doctrinal Puritans. 

"Thirdly, to their pious and severe innnuer of life, which was at 
this time very extraordinary. If a man kept the Sabliatli and fre- 

Iqaeatcd eermoiiB, if lie maintained family religion, und would 
neither awear nur be drunk, nor comply with the fashionable vieen 
of the limes, he was galled a Puritan, This by degrees procured 
them the comtMsaion of the sober part of the nation, who licgan to 
ibink it very hard that a number of solier, indiietrious, and con- 
identious jxiople should \>a huraaaed out of the land for acrupliug Ui 
comply with a few inditTerent ceremonies which had no relation Ui 
the favour of Ood or the practice of virtue," 

The loat description in tlie one whieh luu »urvivi.'d. In tlii'^ sunuu 
it IB used by Shakespeare — 

"She would make a Puritan of the devil." 
" lu my conacieiice it was a shame to lie a Christian witliin these 
liftceii, Htxteeu, or seventeen yearH in tliis nation! Whether 'in 
CiMar's liouae ' or el^where 1 It was a Hhanie, it was a. reproach to 
It man; and the badge of 'Puritan' was put upon it" {OromvMWt 
Sparha). 

" Bichard Baxter belonged to what khx known as a Puritan family, 
though they were EpiscopalianN and atriet Conformists, and this 
aidely on account of their religious habits and pious manner of life." 
— Calamy's Life ofBiurttr, p. 48. 

" It is the artifice of the favourers of the Catholic and of the 

IpreUtical party to call all who are sticklers for the Constitution in 
Church or St«te, or woidd square their actions by any rule human 
w divine, Puri tana."— Hush worth, vol. ii. 1356. 
See the account of the Puritan party in Memoin of Cohnel 
j HiUelumKn, pp. 79-82 :— 

"If any out of mere morality and civil honesty discotuitttnanced 
I ibe aliominatiuns of those days, he was a Puritan. ... If any 
tihowed favour to any godly, honest persons, kept them company, 
nslkiml them in want, or protected them ogainat violent or unjust 
oppTM^ion. . . . HThoever was lealous tor Qod's glory or worsliip, 
eotlld not i;iiriure bhiBphcmoua oaths, ribald conversation, profane 
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bcoffs, (leri»i()ii of tlie word c»f God, and the like — whoever coidd 
endure a bennon, moilest hahit or conversation, or anything good, — 
all theHe were Puritans ; and if Puritans, then enemies to the 
King and his government^ seditious, factious hypocriti^s, aniLitious 
disturbers of the public |>eace, and, finally, the |)est of the kingdom." 



NOTE ON NEAL 



As we shall liave octrasion to cite the testimony of Neal, the well- 
known historian of the Puritans, ]»retty frequently in the following 
pages, it may 1>e well to state at the beginning that so far from 
" ]»inning our faith " to everything which Neal says, we have relied 
on his authority only in those instances where we had inde})endent 
reasons for regarding it as in the main trustworthy. Mr. Green, 
speaking of the "inaccuracies" of NeaVs History^ says it contains 
little concerning the Puritan period which is not taken from the 
" mon^ colourless Stryi>e." " He (Neal) blanches them into a sweet 
and almond whiteness." We are buund to say that there is leKs 
jKirsistent gloritic^ation of the PuriUuis in the i)age8 of Neal than we 
exjHscted to find ; nor have we discovered that he is more inm!curate 
than other ]>reviou8 or contemiH)rary writers. In this resjKict he 
certsiinly comiares favourably with StryjK?, wh(»m we have not 
found HO "colourless" (unless the word is intended to describe, wot 
his opinions but his style) as Mr. Green led us to ex])ect. 
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CHAPTER I 

The Creative Causes of Puritanism 

Four causes mainly contributed to the rise and spread of 
Puritanism, and ultimately of -Independency — 

First, The influence of the Reformation. 

Second, The influence of the Bible. 

Third, The growth of the spirit of freedom — liberty 
of conscience. 

Fourth, The necessity of separation from the Church 
iia by law established. 

The infiuenoe of the Reformation. — The > Re- 
formation was essentially a religious movement, a revival 
of apostolic Christianity. At its outset it shared the 
fate of all great movements, and became mixed up with 
mean and more inglorious issues, — civil, political, and 
ecclesiastical, — and these tended in some measure to 
obscure its real character. It was so notably in England, 
where at first it seemed nothing better than a battle of 
kites and crows, a struggle between King and Pope for 
power and supremacy. Still the forces that directed it 
and bore it onward in its victorious course were moral 
and religious. Both Henry and Elizabeth found that 

they had raised a spirit which to some extent they were 

11 
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able to guide and to use, but which they were powerless 
to arrest " Tliey builded better than tliey knew." No 
one undergtood less than Elizabeth hereelf the real mean- 
ing of the Reformation, or cherished a more undisguised 
contempt for the zeal of the Reformers and the religious 
temi)er of the nation, — a force which she failed com- 
pletely to estimate, — nevertheless to this more than to 
any other cause she owed the stability of her throne and 
the splendid succeBS of her administration. It was the 
spirit of Puritanism whicli answered to her appeal when 
she invoked the aid of her people against I'hilip anil 
Spain. The defeat of the Armada was the triumph of 
Protestant ism, and, unwilling as she was to assume the 
title, Elizabeth became henceforth its recognised head. 
Yet Elizabeth had not only no symiwithy with the 
doctrines of the Reformation, she resisted their intro- 
duction as tending to create dispeace in the Church and 
uition. In her judgment they emanated from the brain 
of a number of noisy and impracticable zealots. 

It is sometimes said that up to the time of Elizabeth 
the English people as a whole were indifferent to the 
Reformation, and the change that came over them during 
her reign was due rather to the revulsion inspired by 
the atrocities of the previous reign than to any change 
of conviction in its favour. But this is an opinion that 
appears to rest upon no trustworthy basis. It is a saying 
of Burke that he did not know of any method of draw- 
ing up an indictment against a whole people. It was 
peculiarly difBciilt in those dayw to estimate the preva- 
lence or gauge the strength of public sentiment. The fact 
ia._the Reftmnation in England languished, so far as it did 
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LauguiBh, for wurit of lejiders. The people had no leaders 
to alir up their sympathies on its behalf, still less to 
kindle their enthuBiasm. Imagine wfiat would have been 
the fate of the Keformation in Germany without Luther, 
in Switzerland without Calvin, in Bohemia without Hubs, 
in Scotland without Knox. In England, however, the 
Reformation had no prophet, no preticher, no herald 
deserving of the name. If Wyclif had been alive he 
might have stirred England from end to end as Luther 
stirred Germany with his trumpet -blast. But no Wyclif 
WHS forthcoming. Such prophet as it had was found in 
the person of Cranmer. He may not have been the 
despicable poltroon that Macaiilay describes him, but he 
certainly had not the stuR' of wliich heroes and Eefornierfl 
are made. Hooper and Eidley, and Latimer and Taylor, 
and Jewel and Fisher and More were men of infinitely 
more grit and principle, but it was as much as they could 
do to resist the tyranny and encroachments of the papal 
power without leading a popular crusade in favour of the 
Keformation. It is no small proof of the growth of 
popular feeling in its favour, that notwithstanding Eliza- 
beth's dislike of Protestantising zeal, and her determina- 
tion, if possible, to stamp it out, yet the Eefonnation 
continued to grow and strengthen its hold upon the 
nation. 

Puritanism was its offspring, and soon Elizabeth dis- 
covered that she had to reckon, not only with Reformers, 
I bat with Purifcins. She imagined that persecution wouldi' 
I exert a salutary repressive influence upon these mutinouBl 
spirits. As might have been expected, it produced the 
opposite effect. It made them more imbenJing andf 
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formidable than ever. It enlisted the sympathy of the 
people on their side. In the words of Macaulay : " It 
found them a sect, it made them a faction." " The power 
of the discontented sectaries was great. They were found 
in every rank, but they were strongest among the mer- 
cantile classes in the towns, and among the small pro- 
prietors in the country. Early in the reign of Elizabeth 
they began to return a majority of the House of Commons." 
" The same impulse which had carried millions away from 
the Church of Kome, continued to carry them forward in 
tlui Riime direction. As Catholics had l)ecome Protestants, 
Protesttinta became Puritans." 

It was a grciit disiippointment to Elizal)eth that even 
her l)ishop8 could not be depended on to give effect to 
her i)olicy, and their Protestant convictions were continu- 
ally thwarting her. Tlie persecutions of the previous 
reign had sent not a few Protestants into exile, and they 
had come back filTected by, if not actually inoculated 
witli, the tenets of Calvin and tlie Genevan form of 
worsliip. The leiiven of tlieir influence had spread 
among all sections of the nation. " The English Re- 
formers w(Te eiiger to go as far as their brethren on 
the Continent. They unanimously condemned as anti- 
christian numerous dogmas and practicoj^ to which Henry 
had Htubl)ornly adhered, and wliich Elizabeth reluctiintly 
almndcmed." 

The infiuenoe of the Bible. — It would be diffi- 
cult to discover a more striking coincidence, one that 
answ(*r8 more perfectly to the idcii of special over- 
ruling providence, than the occurrence of the Reformation 
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and tlie invention of jtrintiiig. There is no reason in the 
iwitiire of tilings why tlie latter should have been delayed 
to the end of the fifteenth ueiitury. The art of writiug 
was in use among tfie Egyptians long anterior to the 
time of Abraham, and it would seem as if the ti'ansition 
frnm writing to printing ought to have been effected 
without much difficulty, yet written characters had been 
in the possession of the world for live or bix thousand 
years before printing was ever heard of. It was in the 
yeJir 1474 that the first printing-press was erected in 
Westminster by William Caxton, an event which " did 
niore for J)iigland than all tlie battles of kings or the 
statiiten iif rarlijimeiita." The time was iudeetl most 
opportune. The intro<hiction of printing synchronised 
with the iieuaissance, that wondei'ful intellectual awaken- 
ing which has caused the fifteenth century to be styled 
tlie " age of discovery of the world and of man," As 
might have been expected, it gave to the New Learn- 
ing a mighty impulse. It contributed to the spread of 
knowledge through all sections of society, and the clergy, 
who had hitherto kept the key of knowledge in their 
own hands, at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
found that the laity were in no wise inferior to them in 
this respect At the same time it put into the hand of 
those who attacked the abuses and corruptions of the 
Church a most formidable weapon, wliich they were not 
alow to use. This helped the cause of the Reformation 
immensely. But undoubtedly the chief service which 
printing rendered to the cause of truth and liberty was 
the multiplying of copies of the Bible. Until the reign 
of Henry vm. the lUble had existed only in manuscript 
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form. This was the translation (a translation of a tnuisla- 
tinn, be it remembered) of Wyclif, After the death of 
Wyclif and the pl^ue of LoUardism had been stamped 
out, or supposed to have been stamped out, by tlie enei^ 
and vigilance of the Popish party, the use of the Bible was 
rigidly pi-oscribed, and according to a statute of Henry v, 
it was enacted that all who read the Scriptures in their 
native tongue should forfeit land, cattle, life, goods, they 
and their heirs for ever. 

It was in the year 1525 that William Tyndale brought 
out his edition of the New Teatanaent. His version of tlie 
Scriptures and reprint of the tracts of Wyclif, though 
printed in Germany, soon found their way into England. 
The universities of Oxtortl and Cambridge, where the 
New Ijeaming had established itself and been the means 
of producing a widespread intellectual and religions 
awakening, became the seed-plot of this new heresy, and 
here it found a congenial and fruitful nidus. 

The dream of Emamus wae at last realised. A trans- 
lation of the Bible had appeared which the weaver might 
rcpiuit at his shuttle and the ploughman might intone at 
the plough. The edition of 1540 was called the Great 
Bible, and there was prefixed to it a preface by Archbishop 
Craumer ; and from this circumstance the Great Bible ia 
often, but improperly, called Cranmer's Bibla " Tliis 
ia the Byble apoynted to the use of the churches." This 
Bible was sold at 138. 4d., " unless Cromwell would give 
the printers exclusive privileges, when it might be sold 
for 1 Os." This would represent a much larger sura in 
those days than in ours — about the value of £G. " The 
story of the supremacy," says Mr. Green, " was graven in 
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its very title-iu^e. The new foundation of religious 
truth was to be regarded throughout England as a gift, 
not from the Church but fioni the King. It is Henry 
on his throne who gives the sacred volume to C'l-anincr, 
ere Ciimmer aud Cromwell can distribute it to the 
throng of prieBts and laymen below. The Bible wjis 
formally adopted aa the basis of Englisli faitli." A copy 
of Coverdale's translation was chained to a de>>k or ]iillar 
in every cathedral and i>arish church. Tlio joy of the 
common people knew no bounds. Ability to rea<l was 
looked upon as the most enviable of acquisitions, and 
knots of people stood all day long to hear read to them 
in their own tongue the wonderful works of God.' The 
next stage in the history of the English Bible vrns the 
ap])earanee, in 1550, of the celebrated Genevan ver.'^iou, 
which became the household Bible of the English middle 
classes for at least two generations. Tills was maiidy the 
work of the refugees who were driven from the kingdom 
by the Marian (xsrsecution and settled at Geneva, where 
they ado|)ted the faith of Calvin and the Genevan mode 
of worship. It contained a marginal commentiiry which 
proved a great attinction to the BuritiinH. For ncaily a 
hundred years it held the Held hi the estimation of the 

' " It wan wonderful," sajH Ftixi; tlie MrirtyroltigiKl., " to wi; willi 
wh!kt joy this liook of (Jod wuh rt^cj^ivL-d, ikiI only niiiuu^ Ihc leiinieilt'r 
Hurt, and those tliat were noted for lovtrH of tliL- Itefoniiatiuii, Imt 
generally all England over, among all tlii' vulgar and loiiiiiioii 
people ; anil with wliat grecliiiew tlod's word wtis reail, and what 
rwKirt to places where the reading of it was. Evuryliody that ctrald 
bought the book, or busily read it, or got otheri> to rcn<l it to tlieni 
if they could not themselvec, and divera more eltlerly jH'ople learned 
to read on purpose ; and even little boys tlu<:ked among the rest to 
hear poitioiu of the Holy Scripture read." 
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English people, uiid litis notwithBtauding the fact lliati4 
the Puritan theology, or, speaking more strictly, the | 
theology u! Geneva, was moat conspicuous in its auuta- 
tions. " So earnestly," says Strype, " did the iwople of 
the uation thirst in those days aft^r the knowledge 
uf the Scriptures, Uiat the first impreasion was sooa J 
sold oft" 1 

The influence of the Bible and the revolution it 1 
eSected in the mind and character of the English people 
have been thus eloquently described by Mr. Green : " No 
greater moral change ever jMissed over the nation tlian 
passed over England during the years wliicb purted tiie 
middle of the reign of Elizabeth from the meeting of the 
Long I'urliament. England became the people of a book, 
and that book was the Bible. It was, as yet, the one 
English book which waa famihar to every Englishiuau ; 
it was read at churches and read at home, and every- 
where its words, as they fell on ears which custom had 
not deadened to their force and bciiuty, kindled a startling 
enthusiasm."' 



Foxe's Book of Martyrs. — Next only lo the Bible, 
in the inlluence it exercised uj>on the minds of the 
English peuple, was that moving and picturesque nar- 
rative of the sufleringe of the martyrs which, despite 
its errors and prejudices, haa done more, jterhaps, for the 
cause of Protestantism than any other book that ever 
was written. By Elizabeth's own oi-der this hook was 
elevated to the dignity of being placed along with the 

' Sw whole of thiu eloqueut jMmage in " PuritoD Englourl," 
0re«li'8 Smtt HuU/ry of the Ewjluh I'toplt, pp. 447-a 
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Bible, HomilieB, imd Prayer- Book, in nil tlie collugea and 
chapels throughout the kingdom. It pasaed naturally 
into every English household, and its popularity was such 
that no othur book haa been able to vie with it — with the 
exception of the Pilgrim's Protfress. The circulation of 
this book, and the avidity with which it was read by all 
classes of the peoiile, not only helpe<l to create an intense 
Proteatant Bentimeot, it did much also to lodge in their 
minds the i'uritJin conception of religion, and to erect 
this as the strongest of all bulwarks against the encroach- 
ments and pretenaions of jiapal power. Fo.te was himself 
a Puritan, and when reqnu-ed by Archbishop Parker to 
suhecribe to the Canons of the Churcli of England, he 
evinced his Puritan loyalty to the Scriptures by holding 
up a Greek Testament and exclaiming : " To this will 1 
eubecrihe." 

Disfigured as his great work must be judged to be, 

I both by errors and the spirit of intolerance, it is pleasant 

to remember that he intervened in the cause of the hated 

I and despised Anabaptists, and petitioned the Queen, though 

I unsuccessfully, to spare the lives of two of them. He 

hated impartially all religious persecution, in this respect 

rising far above his ^e and contemporary Protestant 

ConWctions. 



The growth of the spirit of freedom — 
Liberty of conscience,^" The real value of the 
religious revolution of the sixteenth century to mankind," 
eaya Mr. Green, " lay not in its substitution of one creed 
for another, but in the new spirit of inquiry, the new 
freedom of tbouglit and of discussion wiiich was awakened 
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during the process of change." The immodiato effect of " 
the Kcformuticm in England, as Mucaulay has pointed 
out, was by no means favourable to political liberty. 
It only deposed the jiapal system to set up its worst I 
tyranny afresh in the person of King and Prelate. The I 
yoke of Proteatftutism promised to bo just as intoler- 
able as that of the Church of Itome, nay, as being nearer 
the base of its operations, more galling and inimical to 
individual freedom. The system of Henry VJU. has been 

\ described as Popery without the Pope; and had the 
lietormatiou stopped at the point to which it was carried 

', by means of the breach with Kome, it would have been, 

' not a forward, but a retrograde movement. But it could 
not stop at that point. It is the inevitable result of any 
great disruption such as that wtiich had taken place in 
England and Europe, that forces and influences are let 
loose and brought into play which those who are respons- 
ible for its initiation are unable to guide and powerless 

j to controL It is hke a laudsliji, the effects of which are 
seen, not only in the immediate dislodgment of a vast 
quantity of earth, but in a loosening of the soil which 
extends far beyoud the scene of the primal catastrophe. 
The earthquake which releases Paul and Silas, throws 
down for others besides apostles the walls of the prison- 
house. Religious freedom is never long divorced from 
civil and political liberty.* It was the stirring of men'a I 
Diinds under the preaching of Wyclif that was the real 
if not the proximate cause of the i>easaiit8' outbreak in 
1S81 and the insurrection under Wat Tyler. Wyclif \ 

' "Oh, if wu could but ojieri;iw wisdgin to gnin civil libartj— 
religion would follow I'—OromietlFt LitUrt and Sytethtt. 
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f himself was as guiltlefis nt thi? revolt of the peasantry as 

, was Luther of the Peasant War in Germany, or of the 

1 of the Anabaptists, Nevertheless, neither of these 

I fit-formers could screen themselves from the responsibility 

I whicli, intlirtictly at leftst, attached to their own acts and 

I teaching. They both of them raised a spirit they were j 

I not able to lay, and the people who imbibed their doctrines ' 

I insisted on carrying them to their extreme, and, as they , 

I deemed, their only logical conclusion. The same thing 

[ IB illustrated in the progress of tho Eeformation. The 

;enius of lilierty — it we may use the impersonation — 

I outran the zeal of its defenders, even its most strenuous 

^ upholders, and chiding tlieir lading pace stwrned to mock 

their timorous mistrust. Not even tho most advanced 

and intrepid Reformers, in England at least, realised the 

full consequences of their own action. \Terrified by their 

town boldness, they were ever harking back like men 

r venturing on quicksands or skating on thin ice, and 

E'Oiily by feeling their way gi-aduaily could they gain con- 

kfidence to proceed. In our age, experience of the value of 

tliberty has to a large extent conquered the instinct of con- 

■Mrvatism, but in the age of the Reformation men had no 

lueh experience. It is not surprising, therefore, that even 

Itiie most ardent lovers ^of liberty should sometimes falter 

1 their testimony for it. In the course of our inquiry 

I shall see how far the Puritans themselves fell short 

' acting with perfect loyalty to their own principles, 

ind how long it took them to learn the lesson of religious! 

toleration. Like the disciples of old, "as they folluwedij 

Ihoy were afraid " ; but they followed nevertheless, and 

ihey came out at lengtli into a wealthy land. 
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Demooraoy the outcome of Puritanism. — If the 
newly awakened spirit of freedom contributed, as un- 
doubtedly it did, to the rise and growth of Puritanism, 
Puritanism in its turn led to the establishment of Demo- 
cracy, and this not by a series of successive steps, but 
as it were, per mlturtiy by a single bound. " The principle 
of the sovereignty of the people," says Dr. Borgeaud 
in his admirable book, The Rise of Modern Democracy 
in Old and New England^ "inalienable and impre- 
scriptible, and its realisation in the modem State, belong 
peculiarly to the Eeformation." " Calvinism, in spite of 
the aristocratic character which it temporarily assumed, 
^ meant democracy in Church government. It meant 
more than that, for its aim was to make society in all its 
parts confoim to a religious ideal." ^ This was inevitable 
on the part of men adopting the Bible as their statute- 
book, and rejecting all authority which threatened to 
come into collision with this. 

" We believe the word of God contained in the Old 
fand New Testaments to be a perfect rule of faith and 
manners; that it ought to be read and known by all 
people ; and that the authority of it exceeds all authority, 
not of the Pope only, but of the Church also, and of 
Councils, Fathers, men, and angels. 

" We condemn as a tyrannous yoke whatsoever men 
have set up of their own invention, to make articles of 
faith, and the binding of men's consciences by their laws 
and institutions."* 

* P. 7. ' Preface of flame work, ix. 

^ 3 Confession of Faith Higncd by those tiiking part in tht* Prophoj^y/ 

ings in 1671. See Nwd's History of the Puritans^ vol. i. p. 223. 
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It does not follow that either Reformere or Puritans bent 
their energies consoiouBly and of set purpose to the setting 
_ op of Democracy, In respect of this they were at first 
blind and unconscious instruments. " The early i'liritans 
had no jx>liti<al views ; they were completely alisorbed 
by religious feeling." ' It was this religious feeling and 
principle which drove them into constitution-making on 
popular democratic lines. The Church covemmt which 
they formed among themselves strictly for a religious 
purpose, became the basis of the political society which . . 
they foundeil. Hence, us Dr. Borgeaud has it — " Motlern I 
Democracy is the child of the Reformation, not of the 
Beformets." " Puritanism, believing itself quick with the I 
seed of religious liberty, laid, without knowing it, the ll 
egg of Democracy." - 

The necessity of separation firom the Churoh 
as by law established. — The revolt against the 
papal power led natumlly to revolt against popery 
in Priest or King, in other words, to the creation of 
what we now call Protestantism. Protestantism ad- 
vanced to Puritanism, and Puritanism advanced to 
Sepftratism. The process by which this was brought 
about foriDB the subject of this work, and to a large 
extent constitutes its raison iTitrc ; but it will not 
be inappropriate at this point just to indicate in a few 
worde how these three things oime into line, and became 
related as cause and effect. The Protestant refugees who 

' Tht Rite of Modem Democritcy, p, 12. / 

* J. KusBfll Lowell's dmomj my liookt : Ntw England Tiai Catturia 
'Ago, \: m. 
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had been driven from this country by the relentless 
cruelty of Mary had found a home in Germany and 
Switzerland, and there they had learnt to prize the 
simple worship and the free democratic polity which 
prevailed and found doughty champions and eloquent 
expounders in Geneva, Zurich, and Strasburg. They 
returned home after the accession of Elizabeth, to find 
their hopes in regard to the Reformation violently frus- 
trated. The lump was still unleavened — the old leaven 
of papistical corruption still untaken away. The temper 
of Elizabeth, if not as violent as that of her sister, was as 
unyielding. She was determined to make her profit out 
of the Jteformation by resisting all furtlicr changes, and 
by making it subordinate to her own views and her own 
personal authority. Like her father before her, her ami 
was to establish Popery without the Pope. She agreed 
with Henry iv. that a kingdom was well wortli a Mass. 
Against the protests of her bishops she retained an altar, 
crucifix, and lighted candles in her own private chapel.^ 
With the zeal of the Keformcrs she had no symi>athy 
whatever, and never lost an opportimity of pouring cold 
water upon it. The bigotry of the Protestant as much 
as the supenstition of the Komanist excited her ridicule 
and her scorn. She interrupted the preacher who spoke 
disparagingly of the sign of the cross, disjipproved of the 
maniage of the clergy, and threatened to unfrock the 
prelates that dared to resist her imperious demands. 
Klizal)eth did nothing to furtlier the refi^rmation of the 

* It was owiij^' to \n'T iiilliuiur. that tlu* wonl-s " Fn»iii the 
t\r;iiiiiy of tin* iJisboii of Konio aii<l all liis flrt4'stal»K' fiioriiiitii'S," 
were struck out of tlir LiU'iiiv. 
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English Church, rather did everything to retard it. It 
U not a little remarkahle that that reformation reached 
its highest point, not during her reign, hut at the close 
of the reigu of Edward vi., and more remarkable still, 
it Itas luoer since advanecd heyojul this j)r)iji(, Tliere 
18 abundant evidence to show that it stopped at tiiia 
point, not because in the judgment of the Reformers 
it had gone far enough, hut because their cHorta were 
unavailing in the face of the opiwsitiou which they 
provoked. 

Of that opposition Elizabeth was the heart and 
Boul. — Her attitude in regard to this warring religious 
factions, lier determiniititm to side neither with Catholics 
nor with Protestants (though lier attitude in regard to 
the fonner can hanUy be called neutral), and not to 
allow the peace of the nation to be broken up by either, 
this is often pointed to as a striking proof of her 
astuteness and far-sightedness. Mr. Gladstone^ says: 
" Apart from any ritualistic aud theological leanings of 
the Queen, ahe did what the national safety and unity 
evidently required. Elizabeth admitted the I'rotestant 
claim in the gross, but admitted it with serious discounts. 

I Yet these iliscnunts were adjusted with extraordinary 

I skill." 

Mr, Green ^ says she forc&l on the warring religions a 

I sort of armed truce, and though " no woman ever lived 
who was so totally destitute of the sentiment of religion," 
tfaifi only qualified her the better — if we understand him 

' ConUrap/irnr}/ lltvteic, Noveirilwr 1888, p. 707. 

* Gri-«u'i Hidory of the Enyiith I'eoiiU, vol. ii. pp. 395, 3»7. 
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aright — tor reducing and guarding against the UI effeetB 
and danger arising from the religious zeal of others. 
We confess we have no faith in this sinister explanation 
of the cleverneas of Elizaheth. As an Jittempt to exalt 
her intellect at the expense of her principles, it is a 
failure. Her policy, we hold, was shaped partly by the 
exigencies of her position, but mainly by her ungovern- 
able aversion to all forms of religious zeal, and by her 
determination to resist at all cost any further changes in 
the constitution and ritual of the Church. By puttuig 
down her foot firmly at this juncture, she found it 
ixtssible to reduce all the warring religious elements to 
a more or less passive condition. It was a rough and 
ready way of " settling " without " healing " the differences 
of the nation, but it was effectual for the time, and the 
success which attended it (not at all surprising under 
the circumstances) has led historians to ascribe to the 
self-willed and irreligions Queen a judgment and sagacity 
far beyond her desert.' 

Her pohcy towards the Puritans was from first to last 
a huge blunder, and for the future of the nation was rife 
with disastrous consequences. It created and aggravated 
the evil it was intended to arrest " One thing was 
evident, that the Puritan malcontents were growing every 
day more numerous, more determined, and more likely 
to win over the generaUty of those who sincerely favoured 
the Protestant cause." * Any casual observer might have 
seen that between their growing unmbers and strengtli, 

■ Notnll1iiBtoruiDB,liawpver. SeeHallnm'o ConttilHiianal HiMory 
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iind the severities which were directed against them, 
there was no mere temporary or accidental connection ; 
but Elizabeth was blinded, and her hatred of the Puritans 
made her theii' rutljless and uncompromiBing oppressor. 



Mr. Green aays Elizabeth was a persecutor, but she 
was the first English rider who felt tlie charge of 
religious persecution to be a stigma on her rule. Terhape 
90, hut in her dealings with the Puritans there is 
not much evidence of that feeling. After the manner 
of her successor she was at no pains to dissemble her 
determination to "make them conform," or "harry" 
them by all the means which the High Commission and 
Star Chamber could place at her command.' 

We cannot give Elizabeth credit for any enlightened 
broad-minded policy either towards Boman recusants or 
Puritan separatists. It was a policy shaped by her own 
[jereonal idiosyncrasies and virulent antipathies, and 
though she herself rode triumphantly over the difficulties 
and dangers which grew out of it, she left these as a 
bitter le^cy to lier successors and to the nation.- Her 
policy had certainly the merit of being " thorough," 
anticipating in this respect the policy of Ijiud and 
Strafford, and it provoked a resistance as thorough and 
unbending. It soon became clear to the Puritans and to 

' Elizabeth told tlii: FreiicL amlia^EaiJuT " tliat the would mniii' 
' tsin the reli^on she was crowned in ; and wuuld suppress the 
I paptHtical religion, that it slionid nut yrow ; but that she would root 
I mt PurituuBm and Uie favourers thereof." — Strype'it AnTiaU. 

* See Introduction, p. siv, of Seltd Statuttt atul irfW Ctmttituluni'il 
J VoaaiunU illtutrativi: uf the revjiis of FAiaAdh. onii JnmrA /., wJiU-d 
I by Prof«8or PTothi;ro. 
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all who sympathised with them that no freedom was to 
be enjoyed inside the Cliurch which had the Queen as its 
governor, and if their consciences were to find relief it 
must be by seceding and sepirating from it. " We must 
obey God rather than man," said these successors of tlie 
apostles, and from the hour that banner was unfurled 
the real struggle for religious liberty began. 



Sbe Cburcb of Cnglanfi 



Memorable Events and Dates 

AugiiBtiue, first Archbishop of Cauterhury, landeil 

with band of monks in Kent . . . 597 

Henry declared Supreme Head of the Church of 

England 1534 

Thomas Cranmer created Archbishop of Canterbury 

and Primate of all England .... 1533 
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The Church of Rome in England — Augustine — England the 
" Pope's farm " — The Church of England — Theory of Continuity — 
The right of separation implied in Reformation — Note on Schism — 
Notes on Continuity of the Cliurch. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Church of England 

The Church of England was such a prime constitutive 
factor in the making of Puritanism, that it is impossible 
to understand the genesis and character of the latter 
without some acquaintance with the position and attitude 
of the former. 

Now we shall go wrong at the outset in pursuing this 
branch of inquiry unless we bear in mind a distinction 
which is often forgotten, but which is of the first imi)ort- 
ance — the distinction between the Church of England 
and the Church in England. There was no Church of 
England till the reign of Henry viii. The Churcli in 
England existed from the time that Augustine, with his 
band of monks, landed, in 597, on the shore of Kent, and 
planted the Christian faith in the southern part of the 
kingdom. The northern part of the kingdom was con- 
verted by Scoto-Irish missionaries. Thus paganism was 
conquered by Christianity as represented by the Eoman 
Catholic Church. But neither then, nor at any other 
period up to the time of the Keformation, could the 
Church thus constituted be called the Church of England. 
The only term that could justly describe it was the 
Church of Rome in England ; for though both portions 
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united and became one Church, they united by sub- 
mitting to the Roman primacy, thus becoming an organic 
portion of the one great Western Church. The pai)al 
character of tlie pre-Eeformation Church lias been grudg- 
ingly admitted by Church historians, by some it has been 
called in question, but the evidence by which it is sub- 
stantiated is irresistible 

Augustine, the first Prbnate of Canterbury, was a 
missionary sent from Kome by l*ope Gregory the Great. 
Wilfrid, the leader of the Scoto-Irish converts in the 
north, obtained his episcopal authority from Rome. The 
sjime is true of Theodore, the next Primate of Canterbury, 
who may be regarded as the organiser of the parish 
system, the first to unify the sees that were already 
created, and group them round the common centre of 
Canterbury. 

Notwithstanding assertions often made to the contrary, 
it is eiisily demonstrable that England was not less papal, 
but more papal, than any other part of Euroi>e. Accord- 
ing to Milman, it was a common saying in the reign of 
Henry III. that " England wiis the roi>e s farm." And 
according to IHshop Stubbs, " liberal tribute " began to 
be paid to Rome from the end of the eighth century ; 
and Peter's pence, of which this was probably the origin, 
conthiued to be paid to Rome to the time of Henry viii.^ 

Tlie Church of England, as distinguished from the 
Church of Rome, did not come into existence mitil the 
reign of Henry viii. It originated in the quarrel of 
Henry with the Pope, who refused to sanction his divorce 

^ Stubbt)' ConsHttUional History of England, vul. i. pp. 250, 251. 
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with Borne, and the caeting off of the Pope's authority. 
There Beetiis lit) reason to doubt that if, instead of thwart- 
ing the King in his design, he had beeii favourable aud 
acceeeory to it, there would have beeu no breach with 
Borne, or such breach wonki have been postponed till 
heah provocation had made her yoke no longer able to 
be endured. 



Theory of continuity.— Church historians are greatly 
enamoured of the the<iry of a national Church, which 
haa fixifited in unbroken continuity from the time tliat 
Augustine, with his monks, landed upon the isle of 

»Tlutiii!t. T\m theory has been broached again and again. 
Ab stated by a popular clergyman — the Eev. W. Tage 
Coberta — ui a volume of sermons, entitled, EeasonahU 
Streitf, p. 151, it has at least the merit of clejiniess. 
" HiHtori&illy," his anys, " the Church of England is the 
Tery first Church which was set np in this country. 
' ... There have beeu changes in it, corruptions in it, 

reformntionH in it, hut still it is tlio Church wliich was 
I founded by Chrietian Missionaries twelve hundred years 
I ago." 

This fallacy of unbroken continuity is so demonstruhly ' 

febunsparent. that the wonder is it should impose upon 

my student of history ; yet it ia continually cropping up, 

itacit only in histories written from an Episcopahan point 

X view, but in stutenients wliere one might reasonably 

nippose it would be jailously extruded. It crojis up 

■even in the sober annals of Presbyteri.inism. It would 

uiii as if no " common denomuiator " could be discovered 

3 
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between the " Bomaniat priesthood " and the " Protestant 

ministry " as couBtnied by the siiirit of I'resbyterianiflm. 

The anxiety of the latter to free itself from " the 

I tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his detestable 
enormities," would seem to be an effectual restraint on 
any disposition to identify them even in the initial period 
of their history. Yet in hiw excellent sketcli of the 
CImrch of Scotland Dr. M'Adam Muir says: " Despite 
the convnisiona with which it was accouijianied, the 
continuity of the Church was not broken by the Eefor- 
mation." The Reformers did not dream of setting up 
a " new Church." Tlie " purification of the Temple " was 
their sole object.' 

It would be difficult to imagine a more perfect redttetio 

ad ahmirduvi of the theory of continuity. It reminds us 

• of the fabled ship of antiquity which, in the course of its 

) voyage, was so often repaired, that at lenj^tli no pai't of 

y tlie original nuiterial remauial. On this theory the Iioy 
who refused to part with his knife because it had been 
handed down to him by his great-graudfather, though the 
haft and the )>Iades had been all of them renewed, had 
good reason for clinging to it. By this method of reason- 
ing the Parsee, the Hintloo, and the Mohammedan, who 
has embraced ChriBtianity, might try and persude himself 
that he had not broken with the faith of liis fathers — 
that, in fact, he has only taken the step that he has taken 

\ ' "The w.vi Church which he (Ht^nrj viij.) had crested coulil as 
littlu iinhnid hi tie tite Hmtinuntiuii nf, nnd identicjd with, the old 
Engliiih Chun-h, as might a statue of SociattMs whereon h head iif 
AkibUdea luul lieen set, ilo July a» the Htatiu- of the philiwoiiher." 
— vlrb/rmaw mi HiMnrical imd {Alrranj Siihjeet; hy J. I^iuitiun von 
IWmiiger, ll.I>.. p. Ofi. 
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u <nder to become a better Parsee, a better Hindoo, a 
better Mohammedan. 

" The Reformers did not dream of setting up a. new 
Church" — whatever they dreamed, or aijned at doing, they 
certainly succeeded in setting up a Cliurch as different 
from, and aa diametrically opijoaed to, the Church which 
it supplanted, tia Christianity is opposed to Hindiwism. 
They vehemently denounced the old Church as represent- 
ing the very spirit of Antichrist, The purification of 
'the temple was attainetl in uo other way than by setting 
up a new temple ; and had not the glory of the latter 
eclipsed that of the former, the condition of both Scot- 
land and England had been indeed daik and deplorable ! ^ 



The right of separation or schiBin. — No true Pro- 
testant can pretend to doubt that in whatever way 
the breneh with Kome was effected and the inde- 
I)endence of the Church achieved, the gain which the 
Reformation brought to the Clmrch and nation, as well 
aa to the cause of truth and liljerty, was beyoud all com- 
putation. Darkness covered the earth and gross darkness 
the people, and to Luther chietiy — though others ai'e 
associated with liim in this proud distinction — it was 
given to speak the word—" Let there lie light : and there 
was l^ht" Luther's " doctrine of Christian liberty and 
of the common universal priesthood," as Dr, Dollinger 

' Dr. Muir is apparently content to follow his authorities without 
exercifiiDg his iurlepundent judgmeut He quotes Dr. Story; "Tlie 
Bapli«ni anil Oriiiuation of the imrefurtned Churcli were alike held 

vnlid. Tile old order changetli, yielding pluee UJ new, bHt there 
b no aheolute diitru]>tion between the tsvo — 0«l. of the liimumut 
frutOMtd eiiiayet Iht rraUttatU minislTy." 
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calls it, wa8 boiiixl, wherovtir it wjib embraced, to bretik 
thci yoke wliieh Emne liail foi-yeti for tlie enslavement of 
the inind and conscience of men. It was this doctrine 
whicli oreatetl the strength and justification of the 
Protestant revolt against the Papacy. But Protestantism 
was only able to enibmly it partially in its own system 
and formularies. It found sovereign expreaaion in the 
Puritan contention, and to its insistence upon this 
doctrine, and its unshrinking application of it, must be 
tniced the beginning of the cleft between Puritanism 
and the Church, 

The Reformation carried with it implications and con- 
clusions which, however objectionable they might seem 
to the niling powers, were It^ically and mor;illy ucccb- 
sitatod- — BO the Puritans lielicved — by the breach which 
had been made with Rome, and on grounds by which this 
schism eauld alone he justifiwl. Tlie Reformation settle- 
ment was at l.icst a compromise, the result of stat<>craft 
and political expediency, and could not be exfjected to- 
satisfy the aspirations of men who had dreamed a dream 
of the fair City of Ood, and of the Church as the pure 
and spotless Bride of His Sou. 



I 
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<l NOTE ON SCHISM 

\ 1 Tlie word sehiam has ncquirwi a wmiewlial sinister mefliiing. The ' 
Ir'rino/jcAuHi" i*« vi-ry favourite ex jiressimi among n tfrtaiii claaa ' 
/ of ow-lesi«Btica. and the ojnirolirimu wliiih in mipixiewl Ui atlAch Ui 
I acliJBni ill any form or nlu»|>o is very terrible. Tht nin of iwlii«in i« 
speciuUy viiiitHl by Anglican wrilers upon thoBO who Beptirate (mm 
lliie EnLubliiihcd Chiirc.li of the nation ; and their ingenuity has 1i«e& 
tatmineH not n little in order to show that there i!xiiil« no fnralld 
Utwwn the iKwition ot the Pro[««tant Church of Bngluiil in seporat 
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iug from tlie Church of Itonif, nnil tlial of l)io FuriUiit Sfpuratials in 
newiling fmin Lhe Chureli of Engkmt.' 

In "The Anglion Brief against lliu Roman ClainiB," by the Rev. 
TbonioB Moore and the Hev. Arthur Brinckmaiin, the question ia 
a»k>fd— Aiv there any grounds for the ai^nieut fremieiitlj- imud by 
Nonconform istM to juHlify their Bejarotiou from the Cliuruh, whic)i 
ia to the effect, that their Bepnration from the Church cif England in 
no more than the Church of England's separatiun from llie Church 
of Rumel 

To this the answer is given — 

There are no gronude tor it whatever. The statement in, in fart, 
nattue. There in no resemblance between the two cn-^ex. Thu 
Church of England in 1534 did not dissent nor sejiarate herself from 
Uie historical Church of the country. She simply threw off a foreign 
Uimldom, liberated hereelf from foreign tyranny, and asserlfid and 
Teiunied her historical freedom and her independence of the UHuqied 
■upremacy of Borne. The Church of Englund did nut, in so doing, 
croate a new Clmroh and a new miniMtry. But the ca«e of the Non- 
cunfomuBts is a verj- differentone. They dissent from, anil separate 
themwlves from, the historic Church of the kingdom. Tliey (orni 
tuivr religious liodies, create new ndnistries, and i;i4tablifih antagonistie 
eeutTM of wonhip. 

What these unau|i{)orted awwrtions come to as to the Church of 
Englnnd lieing the ancient hiotoric Cliurdi of the kingdom we have 
olravly seen, and shall prolMibly be able to see Ivettur by and by. 
It ifl obvious at a glance that this attempt to disprove the anah^ 
tietw«uu the two acts of separation is a mere juggling with words. 
SupjMjM: we say— wliat is nothing but the literal truth— that the 
Konconformista threw off the thraldom of the Cliurch of England, 
libemled themselves from its tyranny, and resumed the ancient 

■ The shift*, indeed, Ui which Anglican writers are driven in order 
to gi!trirlof the imputation of "schism" are strangB and extreme. 
"The attitude of our Church at the Retoruiation cannot indceil be 
i-x* clearly or loo frequently called to mind. It was not a breach or 
ascbidiii that wa« intended. It was simply apnrfeii, .. .Theformer 
of Ae»B two courses (the course denoted by the word protest) waa 
chmen by the Church of England iik the sixleeuth century ; the 
latlor (that denoted by the wortl schism) by the Anabaptists and 
otiier nectaried." — Curteis' Barapton Lecture on Dimtnt in iU lUla- 
l»m hi lh« Church of Kiujlaiul, p. 188. Could anylliing be inatc 
inconaequeutial 'I 
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independence wlitcli liad becu bei{UeBtIiud to llieni by our Lord 
HiH iipi«tluB — wliat l>uuuiiii» of lliu alleged (lUfurvuce between themt 

Cerliiinly, U the Cliurch of Engliuid did not cruatv a. nev Church 
and a new ministry when she broke with the Church of Rume, then 
the Nonconform ieta did not create a new Oiurch and a new niinisti; 
when thuy liroke off from the Cliuruh of England. 

The following words from the Speetatnr newspaper, in reply to a 
letter from a correspondent on " Schism and the English Refonno- 
tion," should carry some weight upon this question, " The Englinh 
Chiirch broke off doctrinully from Rome as well m politically. We 
do not iindcnitAnd the dread felt of the word 'Bchlsm' where thi 
in no fear of the thing. If Rome were wrong both pulitirally and 
doctrinally, then the »chl»m was right, hut it was schism all the 
same. If Rome were right, then the st-hidiii was wrong 
whether right or wrong, the breaking off from Rome was ncliir 
Ed. Spedator, Dec 24, 1892. 



NOTES ON CONTINUITY OF THE CHURHH 

^ We are well aware that the thuor)- of the identity of the jwat- 
Reformation nnd pre-Reforniatioo Chnreh ran \i\iaul the Hanetion 
and authority itf not a few eminunt nainua — W, E. Glailslone, Uw 
hiBl«>rian Freeman, Dean Huuk, J, A. Blunt, and a hoxl of Anglj 
writers ; but no authority and no conwnsus of authority ean a 
U> establish what in m manifestly opposed l^i the logic of fact and 
evidence. 

Most conclusively we think Hr. Child has shown, in his impartial 
and careful study of (Starch and Stale vndrr Ihe Tiidon,' that them 
was not and could not, from the nature of the then existing cit 
stances, lie anything that answered to the designation of a national 
Church up to the time of the breach with Rome under Henrj- Titt, 
Tile series of measures culminating in the Act of Ap)>ealii and tho 
Act of Supreinacy, which were jiasHed at the instance of Henry, 



' CfctitrA and SlaU unrfer Iht Tudori, by Gilbert W. Child, M.A., 
Eiotar College, Oxford (Longniamt, Green, & Co.). A niiisl valniibl* 
work, based upon "Slati.- pajwrs, anibawadora' ll■tl^.■r^ and other 
original documcnU whieh were furmcrly loo little known"- 
altogether indispensable to the careful aurl iiii[>artial study uf thi 
period. 
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HiBile Lbe CliiirL'h in England a national Clnirdi. But al tlic same 
lime that it beuiiiie satianal it became schiuniatirul, for then and 
tbere it waa cast uff and (atconirnunicateil by tlie Cliiirch of Home, 

"It wa« jiiHt lietauae the Churcli in England waa not iu tnilh 
the Church of England, but waa an organic portion of thv one great 
VeBtem Church . . . that it wus enaliltid to ocuupy the ponition of 
independence, and xometiineK almost of snpremacy, in n-bii'b we lind 
it. . . . Hod the Church Ixien iu truth the Church of England, it 
would have been a mere imperimn in im^erio, and woiild never have 
beenablit to hold its own genemtion after generation and century after 
century against the State, often represented by powerful and able 
nunuiTdi^ bucIi as Henry n. or Edward III. It was junt beiauee it 
KSB not the C'hurch of Eugland, but a mere extension inti^i England 
of the powttrful Wenteni Clmnh, having it« righla and ita intereiits 
•ni] it* officers in every untiou, and its independent seat oC empire 
U Boiue, and thus enabli'd U> enlist one nation against anotlier, or a 
rulers, that it became iu a greater 



degree, am) for |>«riodi 
oftheKtateand a rival of l!] 
It is dilficnlt ti. .-lLi.lv 

hirtory, putting ii|.iiri \ 

■mTiligal the coui:Ii[siiiii tli 
Cotnpletely ''he creation i>f Henry 
Eliiwbeth, as Saxou Pnitottantism 



rlifferent countries, independent 

I iiiit facts of sixteenth-century 
11 1 lesiastical theories, without 
Oiit;lish National C^ui-ch was as 
'III., Edwanl's Council, and 
of Luther, or Swiss of Calvin 
or of Zwingle.' ... A fair cnnNidenition of the actual facts of the 
Twlor history wrviis further l« show that a theory like that which 
prevails so widely at present^ which represents the English Church 
In Any other light than that of one (though it niay, perhaps, be 
wlinitl«d, the greatest and the moet dignified) of the many Protestant 
Chnrches which arose in the sixteenth century — is a novelty which 
tnok its very curliest rise some half-uentury or more after the separa- 
tion from Rome, as a direct consequence of Elizabeth's determination 
tv give no quarter to the earlier Puritans, and which made little or 
> progress for another half -century Ktill." ' 

Thua we soe that the Church in England was in every sense a 
iSanghter of the Church of Rome. Aud notwithstanding the great 



'Seepp. 10, 11. 'P. 272. » Pp. 273, 274. 

Thno who wish lo see how this view of the Church of England 
ij>p«ara to the present accredited o:^inK of the High Church party, 
will do well to consult an articlu iu tlie CimU;mp"rnnj Review, 
lovember 1B92, by Hr. ChUd. 
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chiingc^ she iimlcrwent At thi: tiiii>^ (if l-iiu HeForiiiatiiiii, sliu cutitii)u»l 
U) heur, luul i>till liears, Die murks of the litiuage Troin Mhith lOiu 
uprjiiig. Her (inierB, her oflicwi, mill her ritual an." niwJi-llwl kijoii 
thiiKv of the Kumieh Church, though the inore (ilijei.liiiiiuble, nnd 
wJuit were ilei^iiiuil iliHtini-tively popwh, eknwnU have Wn ilrajiticallj 
expunged. As Macauky m^b, Shu coiiieil the Kooutn Cnlhulk fnriii» 
of i>ruj-cr. " Utterly rejecting the ductrine of Iransulwtaiitiation, anil 
uondeiuniDgas idolatrous all adoration paid to tlie nacTamuntal bread 
and wine, she yet, tu the di^imt of the PuriUn, rei|uir<;ii her 
c^bildren to receive the luemoriiilB of divine love ineeU.v knevling 
Upon their kneet. Discarding many tidi vetttmenU which flur- 
rounded the altars of the ancient faith, she yet retained to the horror 
of weak minds a robe of white linen, typical of the purity which 
livlonged to her (w the myiitical it]<ouiie of ChriRt. DiManiing a 
crowd of pniitomiuiic gesturex, which iu tlie Roman Catholic worship 
are Hulntituted for intelligible words, she yet shirked many rigid 
PnitestnntH by marking the infant juKt s]>riiik1cd from the font with 
the iqgn iif the crmw. . . . The Church of England, thiiiigh she naknl 
for the intvrcoMion of no crmit^il 1)eing, Htill set a]«rt duvH for the 
miiimemomtion of some who ha<l done and xutfcrcd great tliingn for 
th« faith. She reUinud coiiliriimtion iind onlinatioii as edifying 
rim i hut she degraded theni from the rank of fwranii^uU. Shrift 
was no lartof her syslnui. Yet she gently invitvd the dying iwnitent 
to confess liis sinn U> a divine, and empowered her nnnisleis to soothe 
the ilejtartiiig soul by an absolution which bruathcs the very spirit 
of the old religion." ' 

' iisuxuiUy's HittoTTi of England, vol. 1. pp. 63-4; rs^ Zurkh Ltitert 
~'LsureJice Humphrey' and Thouias Sampson to Henry Bullinger, 
"Boaie lilemishes which still atl«ch to the Church of England," 
" After the Council of Trent litul effected sueli conttiderable reforms 
in the Catholic ilisdiiline, it seemed a sort of nipronch U> the Pro- 
tostant Church of England tliat she retiuneil all the dis^wusatiunit, 
the oxemptionK, the jiluralltles, which hail he«n deemed the )>er-ulittr 
corruptions of the wontt times of I'ojwry,'' — Hallaiu's (Sm»(. Hitlvry. 
vol L p. 194. 

In his lAft of GriwUl, ji. 542, Stryi>c gives a list of dispcnwtions 
and their pricea, 
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Mkmokabli:: Events and Dates 

Eclwanl vi. reigued 1547-1553 

Mary reigned 1553-1558 

EHzal)eth reigiied 1558-ieK)3 

Acts of Supreiiiat'-y aii<l Uniforiiiity panneil . 1559 

Puritan Party arom; in England . . 1556 



CuNTENTri OK (JHAITER III 

Puritanism originatiMl not in England but in Hol1an<l — John 
HiH^jH-r, first Puritan Confessor — Made Bishop of (iloucester — 
Marty nloni of Hoojier — Puritanism and Anglicjinism — Jewel — 
Orders, n(m-Episcopal — Macaulay on Orders — Strype — Dr. Ham- 
numd — Cosin — Bacon — Bishop Barlow — Archbishop Parker — 
Elizabeth and the Puritans — Act of Supremacy — Act of Uniformity 
— Vestments Controversy — Sacerdotal and non-Sacerdotal concep- 
tions — Resistance to Vestments Convocation — Suspension of Clergy 
— Hallam's Judgment — Parker's Advertisements, 
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CHAPTER III 
The ItisK OK Puujtanism in ENGiANn 



I It it) a tionimon impresaion thut riirituniHin is ii growtli 

E'that first sprang upon British soil — that, from the 

Bfleed sown by the early Prote«tttiit Iteformers, it first 

islied its way into the light of day iliiring the reign of 

lubcth, or during tlie closing years of the reign of her 

Mary. Tliia. however, is an erii)r. Its origin 

Ptnost be sought at u much earlier pcri<Ml than this, and 

\ a coinitry relatively smaller aud Iiiutorically uiueh less 

important. It was in Holland or the Netheklanhs that 

Puritanisin first spning and took root. But of this we 

Fill have occasion to si>eak presently,' and mention it 
■e only as a caveat to prevent any premature conclusion 
ng drawn as to its British origin. 
■Tolui Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, may be re- 
garded as the father and founder of English Puritanism. 
Canon Perry speaks of liim as the " hrat Puritan con- 
_.fesBor." He was the first Nonconformist, though his 
mooiiformity did not lead him to cross the Knbicon of 
nmtion from the Church of England. He had been 
i Cistercian monk, but, embracing the principles of the 
I StH II. 203. 
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Kefonnation, h^ tAyticul^l them i^ith such zeal that it 
?>rcaiiie unsafe fur hiin Uj remaiu hi his own country. 
Tliis was in the cl<jsing years of the reign of Henry VIIL 
H'Xjper rie«l to Switzerland, and settle*! down in Zurich, 
K'here, under the induenee of BuUinger, his Puritan 
leanings became devel«4»ed and strongly confirmed. On 
the accession of Edward M. he returned to England, and, 
with the exception of Latimer, became the most popular 
preacher of liis day. He was the first champion of the 
cause of religious lil»erty after the Reformation, and stood 
alone amongst the English l^testants of his age in the ■ 
clearness with which he grasi>ed the doctrine of the inde- 
[Kindence of the Church and the spirituality of the kingdom 
of Clirist " As Uiuching," he says, ** the superior powers of ( 
earth, it Ls not unknown to all of them who have rejiden ^ 
and marked the Scripture, that it appertaineth nothing 
unto their office to make any Liw to govern the conscience ' 
of their subjects in religion. . . . Christ's kingdom is 
a spiritual one. In this neither King nor Pope may 
govern. Christ alone is the Governor of His Churdi, 
and the only lawgiver." ^ Preaching before the King, he 
called for the restoration of the primitive Church, and 
demanded tlic abttlition of all vestments, crosses, and 
altars. 

King Edward conceived a grciit liking for this honest 
and brave man. He was nllere<l the bishopric of Glou- 
cester, and, though willing to accept the appointment, he 
" scrupled tlie vestments," and refused to take the oath — 
'' So help me God and all the sjiints." A change in 
the wording of the latter relieved his conscience, but 

» Early WrU'nujs of BiiJiop Hooper, p. 280 (Parker Society, 1843). 
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he still stood out iigainst the "old symbolising popish 
garments." Peraiating in his nolo cjiwcopari, the King 
and his governing prelates sought to enforce his com- 
pliance, " a usage which the doctor," says Neal, " thought 
very severe. To miss his promotion was no difiappoint- 
luent, but to be persecuted about clothes by meu of the 
same faitli aa himself, and to lose his liberty because 
he would not be a bishop — this was possibly more 
than he well uuderstood." He consulted with the 
continental Reformers, who urged upon him to comply, 
but could not succeed in removing his scruples : and 
being still contumacious, he was committed to the Fleet 
I'riBon. At length, yielding to the remonstrance and 
otreatiea of bis friends, he consented to wear the veat- 
9ita at his conaecration, on condition that he might 
hjieuBc with them at other timt'-s, and was accordingly 
uie Bishop of Gloucester in March 1551. Here, for 
nr years, preaching sometimes two or three times a day 
crowds of people who hungered for the word of Life, 
3 laboured in season and out of season " in the faithful 
of every branch of his episcopal character, even 
^ond his strength, and was himself a pattern of what 
B taught to others." 

Wlien the reign of persecution commenced under 

|neeii Mary, Hooper was one of its first victims. He 

B burnt at Gloucwter on 9th February 1555, suffering 

B of the most aggravated and horrible description. 

W\l\i the prayer on bis lips, "Lortl Jeaus, receive my 

pint," dicfi the first martyr of the lleforniation in 

igliind. the forerunner and chaniijion of English 

l^ritaaism. 
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Puritauiam and Anglioanism.— But Hooper was 

by no means singiilai- in his ruritiuuHin. Many of Elizti- 
betli's first bishops were Puritans — Tyndale, Coverdale, 
Jewel, Barlow, and Grindal ; while Cranmer, Latimer, 
and Ridley became more and more Puritan as their 
Protestant sympathies and convictions becume more 
pronounced. A large number of them would gladly 
have dispensed with Episcopacy; thisy disliked exceedingly 
the ceremonies which were associated with it, and which 
reminded them only too forcibly of the ceremonies of the 
Church of Konie. Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, in a letter 
to Peter Martyr, describes the worship which the Queen 
was establishing as such as had often moved their ridi- 
cule:' " The scenic apparatus of divine worship is now 
under citation, and those very things which you and I 
have so often laughed at are now seriously and solemnly 
entertained by certain ]>ersons (for we are not consulted), 
a» if the Christian religion could not exist without 
sometlitng tawdry." The only excuse Jewel can find 
for it was the extreme ignorance of the clergy, who 
I were " no lietter than mere logs of wood, without talent, 
I learning, or morality." They were of no use as minis- 
ters of a Protestant Church, ond to cast them out 
would have been to convert them into enemies, so 
they resolved, says Jewel, " to commend them to 
the people by a comical ilress. . . , Since they cannot 
obtain influence in a proper way, they seek to occupy 
the eyes of the multitude with these ridiculouB 
trifles." 

■ Jcwd'H Lrtim OK w'ril WDrth ruailinj; for tlicii' (luUiHjkctiiips^, 
nnd fur ihc light wliicli Ihey alied u[H)U Uiiit ]icriiiil, 
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Orders— Non-Episcopal valid. ^ — None of the prelates 

' the Chiireh a^ipear tu have had at first any decided 

ings to Episeopacy ; it was only after a time that these 

. l>ecaine very manifeet, and when their alliance 

the Court made it Iiighiy useful and expedient. 

e founders of the Anglican Clmrcli," aaya Macaulay, 

I retained Episcopacy as iin ancient, a decent, and a 

enient ecolosiaatical polity, but had not declared that 

1 of ehurch government to be of divine institution. 

} have already seen how low an estimate Cranmer had 

med of the office of a bishop. In the reign of Eliza- 

;h, Jewel, Cooper, Whitgift, and other eminent doctors 

Pilefeiided prelacy as innocent, as useful, as what the State 

might lawfully establish ; as what, when established by 

the State, was entitled to the respect of every citizen. 

Ettiit, they never denied that a Christian community 
lout a bishop might be a pure Church.' On the con- 
ffhitgift wmt not likelj tognituitoUfilj-(lit"]iiirage \m Dwiionkr; 
in B letter to Sir Franeis Kiitjllj-s, wliich Strype lian printed 
he Appendi* to liia Lift of IVhitgift (l*. iii. No. xlii.), he 
: " For it it Lad pleased Her Majesty, with tlie wisiluui of 
realm, to hnve ueeJ no biKliujiH nt all, we could not Iiave enta- 
plaiiie^l justly of any defeat in our Church." And again: "If 
it tuid pleased Her Mj^esty to liave asaigned the imposition iif 
handa lo the deans of every cathedral church, or Ut BOme other 
imlter of miniiiteni which in no sort were hishopn, hnt aa they 
|iUton, there liad been no wrong done to their persons that I 
ooneoive." 
In the weighty and valufthle note (note vi. p. 293) on "Orders in 
Chtuvh of England," which Mr. Cliild has apjiendetl lo his work on 
owl Stofa under the TvAors, lie quotes from a letter atldrewwd 
Dr. Hftnimond to Lonl Burleigh, Nov. 4, 1588: "The bishops 
oar realm do not (»o far as I ever yet heEird), nor niay not, claim 
UunuielveB any other authority than is given them by the Htatute 
the Sath of King Henry the Eighth, recited in tbe first year of 
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tmry, they regardeii the Prntestauta of the Continent aa 
of the same household of faith with themselves. . . . 
An Euglish Churchman, uay, even an English prelate, 
if be went to Holland, conformed, without scruple, 
to the established religion of Holland. Abroad, the 
ambassadors of Eliiiaheth aud James went in state to the 
very worship which Elizabeth and James persecuted at 
Iiome, and carefully abstained from decorating their 
private chapels after the Anglican fashion, lest scandal 
ahoukl be given to weaker brethren. An instrument is 
still extant by which the Primate of England, in the year 
1582, autliorised a Scotch minister, ordained aoconling 
to the laudable forms of the Scotch Church by the Synod 
of East Lothian, to preach and ndniiaister the sacraments 
in any [Mtrt of tlie province of Canterbury. ... In the 
year 1603 the Convocation solemnly recognised the 
Church of Scotknd, a Church in which episcoixil control 
and episcopal ordination were then unknown, as a branch 
of the Holy Catholic Church of Christ. It was even 
hold that Presbyterian ministers were entitled to place 
and voice in (Ecumenical Councils. . . . Nay, many 
English benefices were held by divines who had been 

Her M^'eaty's reign, or h_v other statutes of this land ; neither is it 
rtiaBolulbl)? they hIiuuM make other oliuniB, for if it liad pleased Her 
H^jeoty, with the wiadoui of the realm [the ainiilarit)' hetween thesti 
ani) Wliitgift's wodIh ia ni>t a little striking], to have UKed no l)ishci|w 
at all, we cuuld not have coraiiUined justly of any defect in our. 
Churoh ; or if it harl liked them to limit the authority of biahui* to 
Hhortur turnus they niight not have said lliey had any wniug. But 
aith it hath pleiiHed Her Majeety to use the luinistry of hitiliupa, ami 
lo ftuigii tlieiii this authority, it iiuiHit lie to me, thut rtm n nuhject, 
nil Gfid'soriliiuince, anil therefore Ui lie cik-yeil acconiinj^ tn Si, Paul'n 
rule," 
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admitted to the minietry iu the Calvinistic form used on 
the Coutinent ; uor was reordination by a bishop in such 
cases thought necessary or even lawful." ' 

Bi^op Cosin says : " We had many ministers from 
Scotland , . . ordained by presbyters only, and they 
were initiated into benefices, and were never reordained." 

" There is no difference in any esBeutial matter betwixt 
the Church of England aud her sisters of the Eeforma- 
tion," is the statement of Bishop Hall; and Bishop Hall 
wrote Episcopacy by Divine Eight Asserted, in which, while 
expressly excluding the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
he manages, by some unaccountable dexterity, to bring 
the Churches of Geneva and Zurich within the charmed 
and sacred circla* 

In his AdixrtisfTJunt toiickiiiff tfie Controversies of the 
Church of England, Lord Bacon censures the indiscretion 
of those persons who called in question the orders of 
foreign Protestant Churches : " Yea, and some indiscreet 
persons have been bold in open preaching to use dia- 
lionourablc and derogative speech and censure of the 
Churches abroad ; and that so far as some of our men 
(as I have heard), ordained in foreign parts, have been 
pronounced to be no lawful miuiaters." 

This was fifty years after ^e sepanttion from the 
Church of Eome. 

Bishop Barlow, — The oldest I'rotestaut bishop was 
Barlow ; yet of the fact of his consecration there is no 
extant evidence. All we know is that he was made 

' Macftulft/B History of England, vol i.pp. (6-7. 

' Hunt'a Keligioui TluniglU in EwjUnid, vol, i. jiji. 175-6. 
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) of St Asaph's in lfi35. The alight importance 
Barlow was disposed to attach to ordination, episcopal or 
otherwise, may be gathered from his own words — 

" If the King's grace, being supreme head of the Church 
of England, did choose, denominate, and elect any layman 
(being learned) to be a bishop, that be so chosen (without 
mention being made of any orders) should be as good a 
bishop aa he is, or the beat in England. Wheresoever 
two or three simple persons, aa cobblers or weavers, are 
in company and elected in the name of God, there is the 
true Church of God," We may imagine, indeed. Barlow's 
hearty approval of Lacordaire's great saying: "Where 
there ia the love of God, there ia Jesiia Christ; and 
where Jeans Chriat is, there is the Church with Him." 
All probable sources of inforniatiuii as to the consecration 
of Barlow have been searched, but searched in vain. 
Now, it was through Barlow, in jwint of law, that Parker 
received his consecration, and through him it ]nssed to 
the Bucceeding line of bishops in the Church of £nglanil 
Here, then, is a missing link in the chain of apostolical 
succession — missing, at anyrate, so far as the absence of 
documentary evidence can show it. 



The Queen aeloctoil Matthew Parker, who had Iweu 
her mother's chaplain, lo be head of the new Establish- 
ment; but as none of the bishops in any of the existing 
sees would take part in conaecrating the new Protestant 
primate, recourse had to be had to four deprived bishope 
of Edward Vl.'a tune, and accnnlingly Parker was in- 
ducted by William Barlow, Jolm Scory, John Hodgkine, 
and Miles Coverilale, the last of whom liad been on elder 
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in Knox's clmreh in Geneva, ami is said to liavt- offieidted 
oq this occaaion in his Geuevan gown. 

Elizabeth and the Puritans. — It was iibout the 
year 1556 the I'liritaiia' roee uitd power and became 
recogiiised aa a ae{i«rato paity in the State. Loug prior 
to this, the leaven of Puritan influence had been silently 
rorking in the heart of the beat part of the nation, — con- 
spicuously BO since the days of Wyclif, who was himself 
ft Puritan of the Puritans, — but as yet it had found nti 
ooncerted, no organieed, expression. It was driven to 
find this at length by the relentless fury of persecution. 
Mary was on the throne, and her reign was aignaliaeil by 
that series of unpamlleleti atrocities, so vividly depicted in 
iFoxe'a Booko/ Martyrs, which hiis loaded her memory withex- 
Bcration, and gained for her the soubriquet of Bloody Mary. 

Only by flight could the obnoxious Protestants {and 
of these the Puritan section was the most obnoxious) 
escape the violence of the storm which now burst upon 
tbem. It ia estimated that the refugees numbered about 
eight hundred. Some found an asylum in France, some 

Switzerland, some in Holland, some in Germany. They 
most numerous in Frankfort ; and here, after con- 



' Fuller dftte-H tlii; ii»<e af the term riiritiin, aa a nitkuniiie ft.r tlie 

ogluli Nonconformisla generally, frtim the year 1564. Mr. Fmude, 

rwever, does not lind any mention of the nnnie liefore the- j-enr 

Bfi, He qnotes froui a dncutuent drawn up hy a " diittiiigiiiahed 

Mlit" three years bfstoro tlie Armada, as follows: — "The only 

fUty that would fight to death for the Queen, the only run! frieinfa 

^^^0 had, were the Pur^tu (i( i» Ihefint vtenlwa of the name ivhich 

Xave Jinmd), the Plirilann of London, the Puritans of the aea 

I,"— ifng/tWi Stamrii in (hr Sidefulh Uenlnn/, jj. G. 
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aidcrable discusaion na to wlwit form of aervioe they 
should adopt, it was agreed to use the service hook of 
Edward vi,, subject to certain changes, and modifications. 
This was no sooner agreed to than it was departed from 
at the instance of a Dr. Cox, wlio refused to dispense with 
the portions which had been objected to, Tliis led to a 
secession, and part of the congregation witlidrew to 
Geneva, where they discarded the service hook entirely, 
and substituted in its place the Genevan form of wor- 
ship and discipliue. The two parties became known as 
Conformists and Puritans. The death of Mary, the 
accession of Elizabeth, and her supixtaed sympathy with 
the work of the Reformation, induced the exiles to return 
to their native land. " They came home threadbare," 
says Strype, "bringing nothing with them, but much 
experience as well as learning." 

Elizabeth was not slow to take advantage of her posi- 
tion by asserting her absolute authority. The ecclesiastical 
edifice reared by Elizalieth rested mainly upon two pillars, 
the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity. These 
continued in force for mote than a century, and the system 
built upon them, setting aside the jieriod of the Long 
Parhament and that of the Commonwealth, existed ud- 
clmnged till the passing of the Toleration Act in 1689. 



The Act of Supremacy was entitled, An Act restorim 
to thf Crown the andertt jurisdiction over t 
tedmaetieal and gpiriltutl, and tdjolishing all foreiijn } 
repugnant to the same. 

All juiTsdiction was to be vested in the Queen and he) 
successors, This simply meant the transference 
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? frrjin tlie Pope to the Crown, anil juat oh little 
jciired tbe rights of cunscieuce aud tlie liberty of the 
»ple. Elizabeth was the supreme head, or, as ahe 
e/erred to style herself, the supreme governor, of the 
The extent of the authority of the Crowu may 
e gathered from the following terms of the Act of Sup- 
niaey: — "That the Kin g has power to redress and amend 
I errors and heresiea ; he miglit enjoin what doctrines 
he would should be preached, not repugnant to the laws 
ot the land. And if any should preach contrary, he was 
for the third offence to be judged a heretic, and suffer 
death." His Majesty claimed a right to forbid all preach- 
ing for the time, aa did Henry viii., Edward vi., Mary, 
_ I Elizabeth,* or, aa did Charles l, to limit the clergy's 
preaching to certain of the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The Act of Unifonnity was entitled. An Act for the 
ni/urm-iti) of Common Prayer and Divine Service in tlie 
VkitTch, ami tlu Administration of t/te Sacraments. 

Thia forbade the use of any but the second Prayer- 
Bbok of Edward vi. A fine of one shilling, nearly equal 
I ten shillings at the present time, was imposed on all 
irlio absented themselves from divine worship, "having 
9 lawful or i-easonable excuse to be absent," Tliis 
tm the lieginning of sori-owa " Upon the fatal rock 
■ uniformity was the peace o! the Church ot England 
Tlie rigorous pressing of this Act was the 
sioQ of all the mischiefs that befell the Church 

> Zurith LttUn. Jewel, in k-tUr to P>;Li:r Martyr, Jainiaiy SO, 
iSSymyB: "The Queeu bim fui'liiiiilcu any iici^uii, wliulLur Papit^t 
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for above eighty years." " What goixl," asks Neal per- 
tinently, " could it answer to press men's bodies into the 
public service without convincing their minds ? " Let 
those who wish to see how complete the absolutism 
of the Crown was, and the jjower which they put into 
the hands of the bishops and their officers, read the pro- 
visions of these two Acts, the Act of Supremacy and the 
Act of Uniformity.' 

I The Vestments Controversy. — We have seen 

how Hooper " scrupled the vestments," and consented to 
wear thorn at his consecration to the see of Gloucester, 
only on amdition thot he might dispense with them ou 
otlier occaaiona This was really the beginning of the 
" Vestiarian Controversy," — " a dispute which rnged ' 
apparently round outward synibola, hut which reallf 
turned on grave dlB'erences of opinion." It is no 
unoommon thing to hear the I'uritans sneered at on 
account of their scrupulosity in regard to the wearing 
of vestments prescribed and commanded to be worn. 
Hume's contemptuous reference to their hatred of " sur- 
plices and tippets and church millinery" is well knowQ. 
Canon Curteis speaks of it as a prejudice due to their 
" morbid want of imagination," magnifying mere " trifling 
matters , . . into matters of niorI)id st^rnple and obstinate 
antipathy." * 

' Thej may !« ixjnvenieiilly consulted in Professor Pruthera^ I 
work, lilaiiUf and Conttiinlumnl Docvmtnlii illiutralive of the Beifpum 
of EtiaaJKlh and Jam** I., editeil liy G. W. Protliero, Fellow rf | 
King's Ool!(^, Ciiu1>ri(lgi-, in whii-h lliey are printed in fulL 

■ OurU'ia' Uaiiiptuit Lecture uu Duaent in iU Sdation (u tA« CA«rdl(| 
of Stujiatut, i: I>4. 
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Tiiia is B very superficial judgment, and no more ex- 
pLiins the diHlike whicli the enforced wearing of the 
habits iugpired in the Puritans than it explains the 
tenacity with which modem Kitualista cling to their dia- 
tinctivG habits and ceremonies. If alb and atole, and 
chasuble and cope and rochet had no imderlying meaning 
and symbolism, they would soon eeaec to be things to 
wrangle about, and would neither find favour on the one 
hand nor stir up opposition on the other. 

Sacerdotal and non-saoerdotal conceptions of the 

Christiflu ministry were struggling fur supremacy in the 

English Eatablishmeut, No OTie can look into the Zurich 

J/dttrs and road carefully the correspondence between 

in, dean of Christ Church ; Huniplueya, president 

Mggdulen ; and Itullinger, I'eter Martyr, and Gualtcr, 

Zurich,' without realising, not only the uufaimess, but 

tiie al^Eurdity of describing the Puritan revolt i^jainst 

IB vestments us arising from mere faddiness or narrow 

bigwtry — mere hatred of " surpUces and tippets and church 

millinery." Eightly or wrongly, the Protestant Puritans 

in them only a relic of the Babylonish garments 

rhich pertained to the Church of Kome ; and because they 

ibolisctl, and were, as they held, intended to symbolise, 

■ It u tnie that the continental Refonuera cuunadled a les9 hmtile 

Uitujde than their friends in England were utiHpused ti> take up. 

"inger thiiught it would uot lie "unlawful to use, iu couiinciti 

1 Pnpiets, a ventment not superstitiuue." Peter Martyr wrote to 

"Yuii may therefore use those habits either in preaching 

t in tlie adniuuBtration of the Lord's Supper, provided, however, 

n pifraisL in speakiug uiid teiicliing against Llje uhc oF tlieui." — Sui; 

' h h^Xtt : Hallam's Corut. HiA. vol. i. pp. 237-8. 
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that in which they did not believe, they refused to wear 
them. Many uf the bisho[>8 syiii^jiithiBed with them, and 
did their utmost to prevent the use ot the prescribed 
vestments being made compulsory ; and, indeed, " the 
number of the clei^y who participated in the scruples of 
Sampson and Humphreys must have been considerable. 
When Parker summoned to Lambeth a hundred clergy- 
men, and exhibited one Thomas Cole canoiiically robed, 
with 'a B<iimre cap, a scholar's gown priestlike, tippeti , 
and, in the church, a linen surplice,' only sixty-one out 
of the hundred were willing to be robed after the fashion 
of Thomas Cole,' Tliey wrote their names with a Nolo, 
and preferred losing thoii- benefices to wearing a surplice." 

Rl>eaking of the ferment which the vestments contro- 
versy produced in Cuinbridge, Strype relates how " the 
fellows and scholura in St. John's College there, chiefly 
the younger sort (to the number of nearly three hundred, 
gome said), about the beginning of December 1565, or 
sooner, threw off the surplice with one consent, however 
they bad worn it before in the chapel ; as in Trinity 
College about the same time, all except three, by T. Cart- 
wright's instigation." * 

The Queen was Iiighly incensefl on hearing of tliia 
contumacious behaviour. In reply to a communication 
from Cecil, who was at that time Chancellor of the univer- 
sity, it was averred by the heads of colleges " that a great 
many persons in the univonsity, <jf piety and learning, 
were fully persuaded of the unlawfulness of the habit« ; 
and therefore, if conformity were urged, they would be 

' Uunt'f Ueligiotu Tliotmhl in EmjUmd, vol. i. pp. 47, 4B. 

* Str.vjie'i Annalt ■>/ the Refomiiation, \oL i. part Ji. pp. 1S3, IM. 
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forced to desert their stations, and thus the uuivereity 
wonld be stripped of its ornaments. Tliey therefore gave 
it as tlieir humble opinion that indulgence iu this matter 
would be attended with no inconveniences ; but, ou the 
other hand, they were afraid religion and learning wonld 
suffer very much by rigour and imposition." ' Incredil»le 
as it may appear, among the signatories attached to this 
statement was the name of John Whitgi/t, Master of 
Trinity, afterwards Archbishop of Cauterbury, and in 
that position the relentless oppressor uf the Puritans. 

How divided opinion and feeling were, may be gathered 
from what took place in the Convocation of 1563. The 
Puritan demands that the habits, all but the surplice, 
should he done away, also the use of organs, the sigu of 
th« cross iu baptism, enforcei.1 kneeling at the communion, 
were defeated hy a majority of one (fifty-eight for, fifty- 
nine against). " It woidd have been interesting to see 
how such proposals would have been received by Elizabeth 
had this trifling majority been reversed." It is clear 
that at that time no appeal in favour of the habits on 
the ground of order and comeliness could avail in the 
-face of their dubious origin and their Komish asso- 
,4D&tionB. Everything that savoured of Home was, for 
that reason, specially repugnant to Protestant feehng. 
*I wish," said Jewtd. "that all, even the slightest, 
vestiges of Popery might be removed tnim our churches, 
«nd, above all, from our minds. But the Queen at this 
time is unable to endiu-e the least alteration iu matters 
of religion." Elizabeth had fully made up her mind that 
DO latitude was to be allowed the clei^ in r^ard to the 
' HWyjie's Life of Parker, bk. iii. p. 125, and also Api«iidix, 
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wearing of the preBcribcd vustmeiits. In this, as in iill 
other resiMJCta, the requirements of the Act of Uniformity 
must be rigorously carried out. In Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, the Queen found an ally and supporter after 
her own mind, and, neetUess to say, the power which they 
wielded bore down all opi>osition. Humphrey, presi- 
dent of Magdalen, was admonished, and Sampson was 
deprived of his deanery. Out of ninety-eight ministers 
in London, thirty-seven refused to comply with the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, and were, in consequence, suspended 
from their ministry, and their livings sequestrated.^ 

Many will concur in the very moderate judgment of 
Hallam : " I am far from being convinced that it would 
nt)t have Ijeen practicable, by receding a little from that 
uniformity which govemore delight to prescribe, to have 
palliated in a great nieasuie, if not put an end for a lioie 
to, the disciintont that so soon endangered the new 
Kstublishment. The frivolous usages, to which so many 
frivolous objections were raised, such as the tipiietand sur- 
pUco, tlie sign of the cross in baptism, the ring in matri- 
mony, the posture of kneeling at the communion, might 
hiive been left to private discretion, not possibly without 
some inconveniotice, but with less, as I conceive, than 
resulted from reiidering their observance indispensable." * 

' The AilvertisemeDta, as llm artides drawn up b; Arctibisliup 
Parker were culled, iimy Ik; coiwulted in Professor Prothero's work, 
jip. 191-4. Tliey are styled Parft«r'» Advertitement*, 1565, and pre- 
Dcribe Che conditions to be observed in txiunection with doctrine nnd 
preaching, the adDiinislraliun of pniyurs and eocmiuenta, certnin 
orders in eccteHiasticHl pulii^j', and tliu kind of ap]iarel to Ih! worn lijr 
nil e«:lesiaetical pt^rsona, 

* Hallam's Gonditutimmi Hidorij <ij Htylimif, vol. i. p. 241. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Archbishops of Canterbury during reign of Elizabeth : — 

Matthew Parker 1553-1575 

Edmund Grindal 1575-1583 

JohnWhitgift 1583-1G04 



IlioniJirt Cartwright ai»iH)inted Lady Margaret 

Profe-Hsor of Divinity in 15G9 . . . died 1G03 

ft 

John Calvin l>orn 1509, died 1564 

Contents of Chapteh IV 
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— Five hundred signatories — Presbyterians not Sepiratists — Not 
friendly to religious liberty — Tmi>ernmnence of Pn»sbyt4»rianisni in 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Chasm Widening — Eise of Presbyterianism in 

England 

Rise of Separatism. — In this " vestiarian contro- 
versy " — the resistance which the enforcement of the habits 
provoked — Separatism originated. " A most unhappy 
event," says Strype, " whereby people of the same country, 
of the same religion, and of the same judgment in doctrine, 
parted communion ; one part being obliged to go aside 
into secret houses and chambers to serve God by them- 
selves, which begat strangeness between neighbours, 
Christians, and Protestants." This was the beginning of 
the breach between the Church and the people, — the 
breach in which Dissent and Nonconformity took its rise, 
and which has gone on widening ever since, till it has 
divided the nation into two rival religious camps, and run 
a line of cleavage throughout the entire strata of English 
society. 

The Puritans and the Church. — The Puritans were 

not sorry to see the authority of the Queen substituted 

for that of the Pope, but they could not bring themselves 

to submit to her assumption of headship over the Church. 

"The Christian sovereign," [said Cartwright in "An 

01 *■ 
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Admonition to the Parliament," coinjxiaed by ItimHelf and 
others, " ought not to be called head under Christ of the 
partioulav and visible churches within his dominions. 
It is a title not fit for any mortal man ; for, when the 
a[>0Htle says that Christ m t)ie Head, it is as much as if 
he had said, Christ and no other is Head of tht! Church." 

" Thtiy were no enemies," says Neal, " to the name or 
function of a bishop, provided he was no more than 
stated president of the oolite of presbyters in his diocese, 
and managed the aflairs of it with their concurrence and 
assistance.' They did not object against prescribed fonnfl 
of prayer, provided a Lititude was indulged the minister 
to alter or vary some expressions, and to make use of a 
prayer of his own conception before and after sermon. 
Noi' had they an aversion to any decent and distinct 
haliita for tlie clergy that were not derived from Po|iery. 
But, ujwii tho whole, they were tlie mttst resolved Pni- 
testants in the nation, zealous Calvinists, waiin and 
afTw^tionate jireachers, and determined enemies to Popery 
and to everything that had a tendency towards it" 

The main jKiints of divergence between the Puritans 
and their opixincnts may be thus aummarisod — 

The ruling powers contendal that every prince had 
authority to correct all abuses of doctrine and worship 
within his own territories. This the Puritans resisted oe 
an invasion i-f the rights of conscience. 

The nilere contender! that, in spite of all apostasy and 



' Ncftl, vol i. p. 30R. Iliit, w IlnlliTii oWrvex, lhi» vrv in eflTnct 
to i1i>ninnil u very tiling. "For," In- ntl<]it,"if tbu nlliri; coulil \» m 
fur lnwurMl in uinincTii'.p, there were many vnitJng Ui cHji the t«ni- 
{Minil revenues and digiiitjr in {iroportiun." 
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' oormption, the Church of Home was a true Church, and 
t the Pope held hia titlu aa Bishop of the Church by an 
L iadefeasible right ; for, without admitting this, it was held 
Ktbat the Church of England could not establish the 
P validity of her own orders. It is needless to say that 
I the Puritaus could not approve this contention. To 
f them the Pope was Antichriet, the Church of Itome an 
T idolatrous and corrupt Church. 

The Court reformers held that while the Scriptures 

iare supreme as the standard and rule of faith, their 

vauthority did uot extend to questions of Church govera- 

rment and discipline. These were to be determined by 

►Church rulers with sole reference to considerations of 

wisdom and expediency. This the Puritans of that age 

could not admit, holding as they did to the authority uf 

the__Scripture8, not only in matters of doctrine, hut also 

I in quefitiouB of discipline. 

The riders maintained " that things indifTerent in their 
I «wu nature, which are neither commnnded nor forbidden 
lin the Scriptures, such as rites and ceremonies, habits, 
P%tc., might he settled, determined, and made necessary by 
I the command of the civil magistrate ; and that in such 
it was the indispensable duty of all subjects to 
I ohserve them." It was upon this ]>rineiple the bishops 
Pjustified their severities t^inst the Piiritans. The un- 
vjriclding attitude of the latter was due to nothing but self- 
Fnilleft ]>en*ersity (this was the charge commonly brought 
■■^ainBt them), and of this they must be cured by chastise- 
■ncDt and condign piuiishment To the Puritans, on the 
[Aher hand, the imth of duty seemed plain. Christ, 
I'tbey said, is the sole lawgiver of His Church, and lias 
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eujoiued all things necessary to he ohsorved in ib tn the 
end of the world ; consequently, where He has indulged a 
liberty to His followers, it is as much their duty to main- 
tain it as to observe any other of Hia precepts. Besides, 
if the magistrate has a jiower to imptjse things indifl'ereut, 
and make them necessary in the service of God, he may 
dress up religion in any shape, and instead of one cere- 
mony, may load it with a hundred.' 



Early and later Puritana. — It may be well to note 
at this point, though we shall have occasion to advert to 
it afterwards, that there was a very marked discrepancy 
lietween the views lield by the early, and those held and 
promulgated by the later Puritans, more especially in 
regard to the functions and power of the civU magistrate, 
and in regard to the necessity of uniformity in doctrino 
and worship. In regard to both these, the views and 
sentiments of the Puritans underwent considerable modi- 
fication, and this change naturally influenced their beliefs 
and opinions in other directions. 

The two pillars on which, as we have said, the eccle- 
siastical system of Elizabeth rested, could not have been 
set up, or, at any rate, could not have proved so stable 
as they did, had they not l>een based more or less on the 
will and convictions of all sections of her Protestant 
Bubjecte. Tlie Act of Supremacy was welcomed by all 
alike, and the Prayer-Book was regarded with favour, as 
substituting a purer form of worship for the Breviary 
and the Mass. In like manner, the Act of Unifonnity 
would have been hailed with satisfaction by the Puritans, 
' Neal, vol i. p. 98. 
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had it not demanded compliance with n iimuher of iiued- 
leaaty offensive and, as they thought, Popish caremouiea, 

»such 08 tlio st^ of the cross iu liuptism, bowing iit the 
Bame of Jesus, the compelled wearing of the cn\t aud 
Borplice, etc. 
EnrorB afterwards abandoned, clung to by the 
Puritana. — Neid deplores the widespruiid miscouception 
which at that time prevailed as to the nature of true 
religion, aud the powers and jurisdiction of the Church. 

I" Why must we believe as the King believes, any 
more than as the clergy or Pope ? If every man could 
believe as he would, or if all men's understandings were 
exactly of a size, or if God would accept of a mere out- 
ward profession when commauded by law, then it might 
be reasonable there should be only one religion, and one 
uniform manner of worship. . . . The jurisdiction of the 
Church is purely spiritual. No man ought to be com- 
pelled, by rewards or punishments, to become a member 
Bof «ny Christian society, or to continue in it any longer 
Bitban he apprehends it to be his duty." ^ But Neal is 
Lhere speaking the language of the nineteenth century, 
I' at all events, the language of seventeenth century Puri- 
■aaism. Such opinions would have staggered most of the 
cabethan Puritans. 

" The Refo7-mers, as vxll Puriltcns an others, had differnU 

(na/wtu. They were all for one religion, 07w uniform mode 

[ worship, one form of discipline or Church government 

WtoT the whole nation, with which all must comply, what- 

^Bver were their inward sentiments; it was therefore 

' Vol. i. p. 89. 



resolved to have au Act of I'aiiiunieiit to establish an 
uniformity of pubhc worship, withoiit u.iiy indulgence to 
tender consciences, neither jmrty having the wisdom or 
courage to oppose such u law, but both eudciivouring to 
be included in it." ' 

It is not the le^ast service which Mr. S. R Gardiner 
has rendered to the cause of liistoric truth to exhibit as 
ho has the gradual gi'owth and development of Pim- 
tanisni, Iwth within and without the Eatabliahed Church. 
He shows most clearly what a different thing the Puri- 
tanism of Elizabeth's time was from the I'uritaniHW of 
the time of Charles I., not to speak of the Puritanism of 
the Commonwealth.* Tliis is a view still too commonly 
disregarded by writei-s upon this subject, and forgetfulness 
of it has been the source of much error and confusion. 

The rise of Presbyterianism. — Germinal ideas 
of the Chun.'h system U) which the name of Presby- 
terianism is given may be dutecleJ in England within 
a few years of the Reformation, but it was not till the 
reign of Elizabeth, when many of those who had been 
driven to Germany and Switzerland by the Marian per- 
secution returned to their native land, that tliey began 
to grow in numbers and streugtli. These came to Eng- 

' Neal, vol. i. p. 90. ■ H 

» "Neither ft kuowledge of limiiBn iiiilure norof history juKtifieH «• 
in confounding, as is commonly done, tlie Puritans of Old and New 
Eiigknd, or tlie English Puritans of the third und thoee of the Hftb 
dwade of the Hcventeenth centnry" (J. Ruwell Lowell's Among My 
Booh: Nmi Eiujland Tw Caiduriis Ago, p. 222). We tnay add, 
neither does it juBlify ae in cunfouiuling the Purilniis of the nx- 
toenlh century with thosQ of the seventeenth ccutiin'. 
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[ laud fillixl witii Culviuistic ideitt^ rcgnrdiug Church aud 
I Sbite, imly til find the royal Bupremacy abeolutc, und 
I nuiforuily cuforced under crushing penalties. 

About the year 1568 there uroae a storm of persecii- 
r tkin in France and Holland, and this Iiad the effect of 
t driving A large number of Prot€8tants (chiefly C'lUviniBtic 
I PresliyteriiinB) to tuke refuge in England. The rapid 
I growth of Presbyterian ideas is attested by the fact that 
I by an Act of Parliament iu 1571, ordination by presby- 
i ters, without a bishop, is declared to be valid.^ The 
I distinctive features of Preshyterianism are, however, as 
r zoight be expected at this period, merged for the most 
I jpart in those of Puritanism ua a. whole. Purity in 
r Cburch government, as well as purity in doctrine, this 
I WHS the aim of all Protestant Reformers, and to tliis they 
[ directed their united strength. 

Thomas Cartwright. — -In Tliomas Ciirtwright, Englisii 

[ Furibinisni found a most uble exponent and a courageous 

LADd stalwart leader. He was tbe first to crystallise its 

CtintentioQ and raise it to the dignity of a developed 

systeto. He was a fellr>w of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

and lady Margaret Professor of Divinity. His great 

' This was entitled an Aet for tht Minitlers of the Chareh In ht of 
mmmd BdigiwL, which, though a diMbUng Act, aimed at the surviv- 
ing CathuUc clergy, and reiiuiring theni to give Becuritj- for their 
lofftlty t« the Queen and the Church, did, as a matter of fact, recog- 
" e the ratiditj of non-epistopal orders ; in other words, the validity 
■ at Prabyterian urdinatioa. Called to the miniilry bij the impotUion 
f hand*, aetanliiuj to ike laudable forni, andrite of the Seformed ChurA 
1, on- the words of Atchbuhop Grindal.— Strype'u Orindal, 
L chap. liii. See also Bishop Coetn's Work*, vol. iv, pp. 
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learuing (Beza saya he thought there was not a moil 
learned man under the Biin), Hud his argumeiitativf 
acumen and power of popular address, drew a crowd a 
scholars to listen to liis prelectiona. When he preached 
at St. Mary's it is Baid that the windows had to be taken 
out, BO that tlie large nuiiiliers outside the church might 
be able to hear him. C'nrtwright was a I'uritan of the 
most thoroughgoing and, accortling to his enemies, the 
most daugermui type. He attacked the hierarchy of the 
Church witti unsparing and trenchant vigour. 

Cartwright's position, wliich was probably that of the 
majority of the I'uritan party at that time, may be 
summed up in the following propositions, drawn up by 
his own hand : — - 

(1) That the names and functions of archbishops a 
archdeacons ought to be abolished. 

(2) That the ajHistoUc order and offices should be 
revived, namely, bisho|)8 and deacons ; the former to 
]>reacb and to conduct worshiji, the latter to attend to« 
the ministration of the poor. 

(.'!) That the Church should be governed by its ow 
iiiiniaters and presbyters, and not by biaho])a, cbaucellorB, 
and nominees of archdeacons, 

(4) That each minister should have charge of a particu- 
lar congregation, and not exercise supervision over others. 

(5) That no minister should put himself forward as a 
candidate for the mmiatry. 

(6) Tlmt miniaters ought not to be created by the 
authority of the bishop, but to be openly and fairly 
chosen by the people. 

Needless to say, Cartwright's leanings were towai 
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I*resbyteriaiiisiii. and he may iie reffjiitled as tlie foiimlcr 
of that system in EnglaniJ. Some of liis positions have 
been departed from, but iu the main the Presbyterian 
Churches of Great Britain and America still stand by his 
principles.' He opposed, as did all the Puritans, tiie use 
of the cross and sponsorship in baptism, the observance 
of religions festivals, and the practice of kneeling at the 
Lord's table. The adoption and advocacy of these views 
soon brought him into collision with the authorities, and 
they proceeded to use their power in order to punish his 
heresies, and if possible to crush him. He was forbidden 
lo lecture or preach, deprived of his degree of Doctor 
iind of his fellowsliip, and expelled from the university. 
He went abroad, and was induced to minister for two 
years ta a number of English merchants, first at Antwerp, 
and then at Middelburg for three years. Then, at the 
earnest solicitation of hie friends in England, he was 
prevailed upon to return. Meanwhile the stru^le 
between tlie Puritans and the ecclesiastical hierarchy had 
reached a most acute stage. Finding that the Queen 
took no notice of their remonstrances, the Puritans con- 
sulted t<^ether to address an admonition to Parliament. 
•We have used," they said, "gentle words too long, 
which have done no good. The wound grows desperate, 
and wants a corrosive." But Parliament was too much 
under the influence of the Queen and the bishops to pay 
much heed to this petition, and they retaliated by putting 
the presenters of it in prison. "This admonition finding 
■mall entertainment (the authors or chief preferrers 

» l'r.)fe«or C. A. B 
I SckUr. 



1 Kdijiiiiis Knrydoptrdia, edittil 1 
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therefif being impriaoned), out cometli the. second od- 
mouitioii towards the end of the same Parliament. . . . 
In the second admonition tlie first is wholly justified," * 
This second petition was drawn up by Cartwright, who I 
had just returned from over the sea. Bancroft, after- 1 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury, describes it as "great 
lightning and thunder, as though heaven and earth should 
have met together." 



The controversy between Cartwright and Whitgift. 

— Whitgift, then Master of Trinity College and Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge, was instructed to answer this 
petition, and he did sn with great elalioration and show 
of eompletenesB. This drew fnjin Cartwright a vigoroiia 
rejoinder, to which Wliitgift again replied. 

It is not necessary to give any extcnd«xi account of 
this passage of arms between these two redoubtable 
antagonists.* Their divei^ences were radical at the outset. 
They each took their stand upon different groimds, and 
it was as imp'tssible that a common conclusion should be 
reached as that two parallel lines should meet, however 
far they may be produced. Cartwright took his stand 
upon the Protestant principle — what in those days wae 
the recognised Protestant principle — that the authority 
of Scripture is final, both in regard to matters of faith 
and matters of Church government. Entrenching him- 
self upon this ground, he had no difficulty in showing 

' Bancroft's Dangenut Pontioni. 

* Hiwkur tt»k H]> the foiitroveray twenty years after, and it must ] 
have buun nut a little lluttcring to Cartwright in liU old ngi' !« se« 
his own initials (T C.) Hiring w ]iroinineiitlv in tliu i>agi34 of tlie 
Efclaia4tical PM-j. ' 
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" th«t ministers ought not to be creuted by the sole 
authority of tlie bishop, but to be openly and fairly 
chosen by the people," etc. On the other hand, Whit- 
gift maintained that " no form of Church government is 
by the Scriptures permitted to ub, or comniandetl by the 
word of God." " I do not deny," he said, " but in the 
apostles' time, and after, even to Cyprian's time, the 
people's consent was in many places retiuiied in the 
appointment of ministers, but I say there is no com- 
tnaudment that it should be ; and I add that, how- 
ever in the apostles' time that kind of electing and 
calling ministers was convenient and ptofiteth, nov?, in 
thia state of the Church, it were pernicious and hurtful. 
In the apostles' time all or most that were Christians 
were virtuous and godly, and such as did siucei'ely 
profess the word, and therefore the election might be 
safely committed to them. Now, the Church is full of 
hypocrites, dissemblers, drunkai-ds, whoremongers, so that, 
if any election were committed to them, they would be 
sure to take one like to themselves. Now the Church ia 
full of Papists and Atheists." 

To attempt to bring a Church of this order to a con- 
dition of apostolical purity, in the judgment of Whitgift, 
was utterly out of the question, and the pretence of 
Buch renovation mere hypocrisy. He showed himself 
Cartwright's inferior in dialectical skill, but the balance 
was redressed by the exercise of arbitrary power ; or, 
as Fuller puts it, "' if Cartwright had the better of his 
adversary in learning, Whitgift had more power to l>ack 
his ailments, and by this he not only kept the field, 
but gained the victory." 
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Puritan and Anglican antitheses. — Tlie Puritan 

an<l Angliciin jiositions hiivc, Imicii admirably siimnied up 
by Dr. Fairbairn iu hia work, The Place of CkrUt i« 
Modem Theology. " Cartwiight muintained that ' the 
Common weal til must be inade to agree with the Church ' ; 
but Whitgift, that ' tlie Ohiireli must be framed acctiniing 
to the Commonwealth.' Cartwright, that ' although the 
godly magistrate be the bead of the Commonwealth, and 
a great ornament unto the Church, yet he ie but a 
member of the same ' ; but Whitgift, that this was to 
' overthrow monarchies,' since it made the prince ' a 
servant, no master, a subject, no prince ; under govern- 
ment, no governor, in matters pertaining to the Church ' ; 
Cortwright, that ' infidels imder a Christian magistrate 
are members of the Commonwealth, but not of the 
Churcli,' uor are known ' dmnkards or wlioremongers,' 
and the excommunicated, ' though sundered from the 
Church, may yet retam his burgeship or freedom in 
the city ' ; but Whitgift, that while ' iu the ajiostleB* 
time all or most that were Christiana were virtuous and 
godly," yet ' now the CImrch is full of hypocrites, dis- 
semblere, drunkards, whoremougers,' It is this latter I 
that gives its reUgious significance to the controversy, j 
and makeH apparent the moral passion ttiat was at its 1 
heart. Un the Puritan side, what they wanted, and were | 
by their theological idea bound to want, was a Church in J 
which the moral will of Cod should be supreme."' 



Walter Travers.- 



-Tb. 
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braefcptetl with Cartwriglit in uplmliling whiit Mr. Soamea 
culls "Discipiimirinn Ptiritunism " — i.e. PresbyteriaiiiBm — 
is that of Walter Travers. The two were, iia Fuller 
describes them, the " head and neck " of the rresbyterian 
party. Travers was the afternoon lecturer at the Temple, 
and when the Mastership of the Temple became vacant 
through the death uf Alvey, Lord Burghley used his in- 
fluence to secure the appointment for Travers, who was 
hia chaplain, and stood high in bia regard. Whitgift, 
however, with whom the appointment rested, gave the 
preference to Hooker. Travers retained hie lectme- 
Bhip for some time, refuting in the afternoon what 
Hooker had advanced in the morning, Hiwker again 
replying on the succeeding Suiulay morning ; so that it 
became a current saying that the forenoon semion spake 
Cuuterbury, the afternoon Geneva. Travers wae at 
length silenced by Wliitgift, on the groimd that he 
h«d not received episcopal ordination, but had been 
ordained abroad by presbyters. He did not go the length 
of saying that hia ordination was invalid, only that it 
unfitted him tor exercising his ministry in England. 
Travers was the author of a work composed in Latin 
in 1574, and translated into English by Cartwriglit 
under the title, A Full ami Plain Declaration of Ecclcsias- 
iieal JHseiplint out of the Wonl of Got!,, and of Ikr Declining 
9/ tfu Church of England- from the. same. 

The goal to which Cartwriglit and Travers directed 
their etibrts was the establishment of a Presbyterianised 
State Church, — in other words, the transplanting to 
England of the Genevan rule of faith and discipline,— 
whereby the consistorial theories of John Calvin 
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should receive concrete embodiment and national rec 
nitioii. 

The first presbytery was organised at Wandsworth inil 

1572. This was the first tentative experiment " for the 
better bringing in of the said holy diacipUne," "and by 
little and little, as well as jKisflibly they might," to " drawjj 
the same into practice." This was a movement,' not aiitV 
side, but inside, the Church of England — " an EcclcsioaiM^ 
in EccUda, or a Church within the Church, consisting 
of those who desired a purer communion, and who 
combined together for higher fellowship and discipline 
than what the ordinary Church regulations required." 
The Wandsworth Prefibytery becjime the model of 
numerous presbyteries set up in parish after pari 
throughout the whole cnuntry. In 1582 the conai 
torittl system was in full working onler. In his Da*' 
gcToits Positimis, etc., Bancroft quotes from a letter writte 
in Latin to Mr. Field by one Chobusley, resident i 
Antwerp, in 1583: "I am rejoiced with all my het 
(or the better success of your affairs, not only in that 1 
hear of your assemblies, but most delightfully of all, i 
respect of your so eflectually practising of the ecclesiastici 
discipline in all its parts." 

1 It is greatly Ui be (le])l<)r«i that the only conteuipornry record 
of this movement in that given in a work written liy Bancroft, 
then btaliop of London, and entitled, Daitgarou> Pontiotii and 
Protadxngt pabliiAtd and pmriued mthiti thii Itland of Britain 
■under prtlenee of Refonaaiion and for the I'Tobylmal DitcipUt 
Extmcla from tlilfl work are given in Pri.ifemor Prothet 
Slalatet mul (.^t^UiilioiuU Document*^ ]i. 247. But the i 
fifiars upon its face tliut it ia " nTillun for the express jiut 
of iliscrediling onil lU-fiioing the movi'munt" it profesmw 
describe. 
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The Book of DiBcipline. — A Directory or Book of 
Discipline wiis, coiitcmporaneoualy with tlie growth of 
this movement, in course of conatruction. This took 
shape ahout the year 1583, and was in its completed 
fomi the joint work of Cartwright and Travere.' It was 
reviseil «t a national synrid in Loudon in 1584, and put 
into the lianda of Travere " to be corrected and ordered 
by him." Tliia Book of Discipline was a handbook or 
I>irectory of worship and government framed on Presby- 
terian lines, according to the Genevan model, and has 
been called " the palladium of Enghah I'reabytcrianiBm." 
But the fact at chief interest and importance in con- 
nection with the Book of Discipline is this, that in the 
year 1590 it had spread all ovirr England, and was sub- 
scribed by as many as five hundred ministere. It is 
hardly poasible to exaggerate the aigniticance of this 
[ fact. Five hundred clet^ymen of the (Jhnrcli of England 
' prayed Parliament that this book " might be fi'om hence- 
forth authorised, put in use, and practised throughout 
all Her Majesty's dominions." How large this proportion 
was we may gather from the statement of Neal, endorsed 
I by Hallam, that there were only about two thousand 
I in the whole kingdom. So that 
lit need not excite surprise when, iu 1589, we find 
1 Cooper, bishop of Winchester, declaring " that the most 
I {lart of men" and "all inferior subjects" were averse 
I to Episcopacy, and proclaimed their aversion " at every 
L table, in sermons, and in the face of the whole world." 




m Directory itiiut not be oonfoiiiKled, aa it oft«n hu been, v 
rork tif Tmvers, which was not a Dinttary lit all, but a 
c and viiiilieutioii of Presbyterian urder. 
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Presbyterians not Separatists. — It must not 

be aitpposed, Jiowever, that thone who subacribe*! the 
Book of Discipline had any intention of seimrating from 
the Establiehed Church. Their poBition was probably 
that of Cartwright, who, although lie found much that 
was objectionable in the Church, did not separate from 
it himself, nor approved of separation on the part of 
othera. " Though deformed," he said, " the Church of 
England is still the ' body of Christ ' ; without walls, it 
may be, nevertlieloss it is a ' city ' and a ' vineyard,' 
though without a 'fence.'" He opposed the contention 
of Robert Browne, and disavowed all syraiwithy with his 
aims and followers. " We are not for an unspotted 
Church on earth, and therefore, though the Church of 
England has many faults, we would not willingly with- 
draw from it." Such was the language employetl by 
those who framed the first Admonition to Parlia- 
ment. 

Though they disapproved of bishops, and believed in 
the [Kipular election of ministers, they went no further 
than to urge that the system they favoured should be 
adopted " by public authority of the magistrate and of 
our Church," they promising ol>edience "so far as 
it may be lawful for us so to do by the publique 
lawcs of this kingdom and by the peace of our 
Church." 

The doctrine of religious liberty not avowed by 
Csjrtwright and his party. — Considering the part which 
the Presbyterian party played afterwanls in the day of 
their ascendency, it is probably not an unjust or iin- 
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■ cliaritable judgment to say, aa one ' does, that their 
I object " was to work in obedience to the Church system 
[ already establislied, by treating it as a mere legal 
I appendage, until the time came when, nudermiiied 
I from below, it might be successfully and entii'ely over- 
[ tlirown." 

A party which had Gartwright as its leader and in- 
I forming spirit was not likelj' to err upon the aide of 
I moderation, or to grasp at the shadow so long as the 
1 eut)stance of power was withiu its reach. "The disciples 
of Gartwright now learned," says Hallam, " to chiim 
an ecclesiastical independence, as unconstrained as the 
Eomish priesthood in the darkest ^es had usuq»ed."* 
" !No leader of a religious party," saya Mr. Green, " ever 
deserveii less of after sympathy than Gartwright He 
was unquestionably learned and devout, but his bigotry 
I van that of a mediieval inquisitor? The relics of the 
' old ritual — the cross in baptism, the surplice, the giving 
of a ring in marrii^e — were to him not merely dis- 
tasteful, as they were to tho Puritans at large, they 
were idolatrous, and the mark of the beast. . . . Tlie 
I absolute rule of bishops, indeed, he denounced as be- 
I gotten of the devil, but the absolute rule of Presbyters 
he held to be established by the word of God. For the 
Church modelled after the fashion of Geneva he claimed 
an authority which siu-passed the wildest dreams of the 

' B. 0. Wateinan, M.A., in The Charch and the Puritan*, ]i. 47. 

* In hu BtricttiTei> upon Carlwriglit, Hallam adds Lbe uc«dful 
caveat : " We are not, however, to conclude tliat every one, or even 
the ni^'oritv, of those who might be counted on the Puritan side in 
Eliubeth's reign would have eubscribc'l to the extravagant opinionH 
of Cartwriglit." 
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masters of the Vatican. All spiritual power and juiis- 
dictiou, tlie decreeing of doctrine, the ordering of cere- 
monies, lay wliolly, accoi-ding to his Calvinistic trreed, in 
the hands of the rainistera of thu Church. To them, too, 
belonged the supervision of public morals. In an oMered 
arrangement of claeseB and synods they were to govern 
their flocks, to regulate their own order, to decide in 
matters of faith, to administer ' diBcipIine.' Their weapon 
was excommunication, and they were res]>onHible for its 
use to none but Christ. The province of the civil mler 
was simply ' to see their decrees executed, and to punish 
the contemners of them,' for the spirit of such a system 
as this naturally excluded all toleration of practice or 
belief. With the despotism of a Hildebrand, Cartwright 
combined the cruelty of a Tortjuemada. Not only was 
Presbyterianism to be estoblished as the one legal form 
of Church government, but all other forms, Episcopalian 
and Separatist, were to bo ruthlessly put down. For 
heresy there was the punishment of death. Never had 
the doctrine of persecution been urged with such a blind 
and reckless ferocity. ' I deny,' wrote Cartwright, ' that 
upon repentance there ought to follow any pardon of 
death. . . . Heretics ought to be put to death now. If 
this be bloody and extreme, I am content to be so comited 
with the Holy Ghost.'" 

The strictures both of Hallam and Green upon Cai 
wright err, in our judgment, in excess of severity, 
the passages from his writings upon which they r 
evidence are susceptible of a much milder constnictii 
when read in the light of their context. But there c 
be no doubt that Cartwright was a man of uncomprom 
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ing temper, of an unyielding, not to aay intolerant, apirit, 
ttiiil that lie succeeded in cciimnunicating to his followera 
much of the infection of this temper and spirit. The 
previilenee of his opinioue and the victory of his party 
would have been a blow to the cause of religious liberty, 
liardly less severe than that which it suffered at the 
hands of Whitgift and the dominant hierarchy of the 
Church, and it is not without reason (though he may 
seem to be si)eaking from prejudice) that Mr. Soames ' 
Bays that Whi^ift saved England from a democralieal 
pontificaie. 

Impermanence of PresbyterianiBm in England. — 
It is, indeed, curious, and not a. little striking, to contrast 
the claims made on behalf of the Holy Discipline with 
its shortlived lease of jiower, its abruptly ended career, 
BO far OS England was concerned. In 1588, John Udall 
wrote hie famous demonstration of discipliTie, which lie 
entitled, A Dcmomlralion of the Truth of tlmt DiscipliTie 
which Chriat hath preserved in His Word for lli^ govern- 
meni of His Church in ail times mid places, until the end 
of the icorld. " Here comes," nays Mr. Arber, " the irony 
of history in regard to such confident dogmatising. As 
B matter of fact, the Holy Ui8cii>line, in its integrity, and 
•B here defined by Udall, did not last two generations in 
England." * The Presbyterian system took deep roothold 
In Scotland ; but in England it never had more than a 
struggling, precarious, spomdic existence. It was a 

' ElieabMan Etligimu Hittory, by Ruv. H. SonmcB, M.A., p. 557. 
' See introduction to (R«v. John Udall) A Denumnlratuni of bit- 
I'MfliM, \>j Edward Arber, in Engliah Scholars' Library. 
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clerical rather than a national creed, and, even wl 
under the Common weiilth, it seemed to have won 
way to power and ascendency, it had its strongli 
only in London and Lancashire, and was rejected 
every otlier part of England.^ 

* (jiven's Short History of the En4jluh PcopUy i>. 457. 
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CHAPTER V 



i'OUITANlSM: FuimiKH DEVELOPMENTS, AND MeASS USED 
FDR THEIR ItEPRKSSION 

ProphesyingS, — In 1571 a uumber of the clergy, 
zealoQS for tlie increase and propagation of true religion, 
mainly Puritans, and including eeveral of the bishopa of the 
Church, commenced the religious eserciaes to which the 
name Frophesyiugs was given. This movement waa in- 
tended to supply an antidote and corrective to the wide- 
spread ignorance of the clergy, and to rescue the people 
from the state of tor^wir and religious indiUerenee into 
which large numbeiu had suuk through the incompetence 
or neglect of their supposed spiritual guides. These pro- 
plieayingB were an attempt to revive the practice of 
the primitive Church to call forth tlie varied gifts of the 
clecgj' and laity, with a view to their mutual edification 
and the practice of spiritual religion. They were nothing 
more than religious conferences, — miniuteiial associations, 
they might be called, with a large infusion of the lay 
element. lirieriy stated, this wa» tlie course of procedure i 
A discourse was dehvered on a portion of Scripture ap- 
pointed for the day, then the subject was thrown open to 
discussion, and, after a free aud wide expreseion of opinion, 
then the moderator or pi-esiding elder would review what 
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had been advanced ; and, after summing up the variooe 

points, the exoreieea would be concluded with prayer. 
The first of these propheayiugs was set up in North- 
ampton in 1571, and ia "a remarkable specimen of what 
English I'ruteBtantisra could become under favourable 
conditions." ' 

The propositions subscribed by those taking part in 
these prophesyings, ns already stated,* were as follows : 
" We believe tiie word of God contained in the Old 
and New Testaments to be a jierfect rule of faith and 
manners ; that it ought to be read and known by all 
people; and that the authority of it exceeds all author- 
ity, not of the Pope only, but of the Church also, and 
of councils, fathers, men, and angels. We condemn, 
as a tyrannous yoke, whatsoever men have set up of 
their own invention to make articles of faith, and the 
binding of men's consciences by their laws and ineti- 
tatioiis." ' 

Large audiences gathered together at these confer- 
ences, and among the intelligent and religiously disposed 
{uirt of the community the prophesyings or preachings 
became immensely popular. " The word of the Lord 
was precious in those days; there was no open vision." 

' Froude's interesting and appreciative dewripliou irf lhe*e exer- 
(lines in connettiim with the Churcli at Nurtliajnplun des^rvee to be 
onrefuUy read. — Hiitory of Etu/lanii, voL x- p 113. 

' Stm antt, p. S2. 

' Fur Binhop P^rkhuKt'e permiBaiuii of exercises in the diocese of 
Norwich, 1573, see Slrype'e AnnaU, ii. j>. 494. For reguktionB in 
tlic dioceae of Peterborough, 1571, hImo the order uf proeeditre and 
confession of conunon faith, see Strypf's A imali, iii., or an fpvvu by 
Profe««or Prothero in his StatvUt and VoiulttutiomU LoevmentB, 
|ip. 2U2-i04. 
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For the clergy thcmselveB, such as had any mind to 
profit hy them, they became an invaluable means of eelf- 
training and discipline, 80 much so, that we find Bacon, 
even while admitting then- liability to abuse, expressing 
a distinctly favourable opinion : " Is there no means to 
nurse and train up ministers, ... to train them, I say, 
not to preach, . , . but to preach soundly, and handle 
the Scriptures with wisdom and judgment ? I know 
prophesying was subject to great abuses. . . . But I say 
the only reason of the abuse was because there were 
admitted to it a popular auditory, and it was contained 
with a private conference of miniatera." ' 

Strype speaks of these prophesyinga as " a very com- 
mendable reformation " ; and when we reflect upon the 
dearth of preaching, and the blight and wintry Imrren- 
neS8 which religiously covered all parts of the land, we 
can imagine the springtide of grace and blessing they 
must have brought to numbers of spiritually starved and 
hungry men and women. Truly, those were days in 
which the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed. 
Thus, in Cornwall, about the year 1573, out of one 
hundred and forty clergymen not one was capable of 
preaching, only two in the whole dioceae of Bangor. In 

^ In the section, "Toiiuliiiig n prcouliiiig Ministry ," in liis Essay 
iM the PadJUation of the Ckiirch, Bacon asks "whether it were not 
reqniaite to renew that good exercine which was practiKd in tliix 
Church suine yuan, anil afterwardg put down hy urder, indeed, from 
the Chnrch, in regard of name ahuttc thereof inconvenient for thoae 
times, and yet againHt the advice and opinion of one of the greatest 
1 ^vBBt prelates of this Iniitl, and was commonly ca11e<l pro- 
phesying," etc " And this was, in my opinion, the best way to frame 
and tmin up preachers t^i liiindle the word of God as it ought to be 
huidled ttial hath been practised." 
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the coiiree of a Bcrnion preaelied before the Qiieen, 
Sandys, bishop of Worcester, says : " Many there arc 
that hear not a sermon in seven years ; I might say iu 
seventeen." 



Liberty of prophesying. — Naturally, as we may easily 
conceive, these prophesyings would come to take n wider 
range than what was iit first contemplated, and would 
embrace a wider variety of themea The liberty of pro- 
phesying in those days resembled the liberty of the press. 
and was, indeed, the aubstitute for it, preachers not cou- 
fining themselves to the mere exposition of Scripture, hnt 
enlai^ing the scope of their preaching, and handling and 
discussing public questions, and thus gradually assuming 
the position of leaders and tribunes of the people. 
That opinions would be broached and doctrines dis- 
seminated that would not exactly square with the views 
of the Queen, nor encourage docile submiflsion to her 
authority and that of her bishops, is only what might have 
been expected. These projihesj-ings, no doubt, afforded 
excellent opportunities tor the spread of puritanical and 
PrcBbyterian doctrines ; but this is only saying that the 
air of free thought and speecli and discussion was 
eminently congenial to these doctrines, and favourable 
to their growth. 

Probably Mr. MarsMlen does not go too far in saying 
that "the future character of the Church of England was 
the real question at issue. Should the reformed Chundl I 
of England expand itself; . . . cast itself on the aflec- | 
tions of tho people, eta etc. 7 Or should it risk all 
hazards, resist every innovation, and subdue by authority, j 
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rather than conciliate by gentleness and love ? In a 
word, should the Church be made more popular or more 
imjMtrioiis ? " ' 



The beceSts of these prophesyings outweighed all 
risks and drawbacks that could possibly accrue from 
them. Had Elizabeth been as wise and far-sighted aa 
she is sometimes assumed to have been, stie would have 
shown towards these innovatious a less stiff and more 
relenting attitute than she did. She would have done 
OB she did in Lancashire, where the disturbances and the 
state of ferment into which that part of the kingdom was 
thrown obUged her to connive at these exercises and 
to encourage their continuance, as furnishing the most 
efficacious means of resisting the invasion and growth of 
Popery. More than all other causes, these prophesyings 
were helping to create an atmosphere, a tone of thinking 
and feeling in the minds of the soberer part of the nation, 
wliich was the best security against all seditious influence 
and Eomanising tendencies ; and if Eliatbeth had thrown 
the weight of her authority into this scale, would have 
mode her more supreme, more invincible than ever. 
As it was, they rendered signal service to the cause of 
Protestantism in England. No doubt there were excesses 
and possible dangers connected with them which showed 
the necessity of wise and sympathetic guidance. The 
new wine was in danger of bursting the old bottles, yet 
the fermentation was needful and salutary. As Mr. 
Froude observes : " It would have fared ill with England 
hiwi tliere been no hotter blood there than filtered in the 
' MftTBtlea'B Early Puritani, \i. 109. 
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sluggish veins of the officials of the Eatabliahment. There J 
needed an enthusiaam fiercer to encounter the revival 1 
of Catholic faDaticigm, and if the young Puritans, in 1 
the heat and glow of their couvictious, snapped theirl 
traces aud Hung off their harneas, it was they after! 
nil who saved the Church wliich attenipteil to disown 1 
them." ' 

Suppression of the prophesyinga. — Some of Eliza- 
beth's bishops were favourable to the prophesyinga, 
and encouraged them both a8 a means of benefit to the 
clergy and as a means of promoting and spreading what 
John Wesley would have called " scriptural holiness." 
The Queen herself, however, had an intense dislike ■ 
to them. Her maxim was Talleyrand's, " Non trap dt 
xiU." She would have sympathised, at least, with part 
of the advice said to have been given by Archbishop 
Sutton to Bishop Heber on his consecration to the see 
of Calcutta : " Place before yoiu- eyes two precepts, and 
two only. One is. Preach the gospel ; and the other i^ 
Put dmon tnlhxisiasm" With characteristic promptitudft 
and decision the Queen had made up her mind that thti 
prophesyiugs mnat be put down. She was told by tllft 
archbishop that they were no better than seminaries of 
Puritanism ; that the more averse the people were tw 
Popery, the more they were in danger of Nonconformityi 

Archbishop Parker received the i-oyal mandate to 

" repress immediately these vain prophesyiugs," and wTote 

at once to Parkhurst, Ijisliop of Norwich, directing him 

to take steps for their immediate suppression. The 

' Ilittary, vol. x. p. 114. 
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latter, unwilling to do wbat was so agftiiiHt his own 

coa^cieuce and judgment, addressed a plea to the arch- 

bistiop urging their profitableness and freenesa from 

abu^ie. His remonstrance was supported by Sandys, 

liialiop of London, Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Thomas 

^iik-ith, and Sir Walter Mildmay, who, in a letter to the 

Pii"v^ Council, said : " Some, not well-minded towards true 

rel-igion and the knowledge of God, speak evil and 

Bkuderously of these Exercises as commonly they do 

'g^JJist the sincere preaching of God's holy word," etc. 

Bat the imperious Queen was not to bo moved, and, 

^"*ieil with her authority, the archbishop reduced the 

f^i^Ieitrant bishop to submission. Thus the prophesyings 

*s*^ stamped out in the diocese of Norwich. It is 

worth noticing, that though put an end to in this 

'i'^^K-ese, when the bishopric (ell vacant, a. number of the 

^^*"gy seized the opportunity of resuming the forbidden 

Bicetcises. It shows how in the soil of Norwich, prepared 

^M ** it bad been by tlie doctrine of Lollardism, the influence 

^^1 ^ the Walloon settlers, and, may we not add, the labours 

^^F "f fiobert Browne (though this was some years after- 

I ^ards), the tree of liberty continued to grow, and put 

forth its spreading branches. 

Archbishop Grindal was raised to the see of 
Canterbury on the d<M.th of Parker, in 1574. He was 
* loan of a veiy different teniiier from bis predecessor. 
He liad beeu in exile, had learned to look with indulgence 
"jwo Ibe. Puritans and their doctrines, and maintained 
*" notive corresiiondence with the Reformers on the 
tlmtiaent. He did not dissemble his sympathy with the 
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prophesyinga; on the contrary, ho did everything he could 
to encourage and uphold them, taking care, however, to 
guard against their abuse, and to remove as far as 
possible all that made them obuosious to the ruling 
powers.' But his zeal in tJie latter respect could not 
mollify the spirit of the Queen. She had fully made up 
her mind to have noue of them. In an inter\'iew with 
the archbishop, she rated him soundly for his dilatorUiefis 
in carrying out her behests, told bim plainly that there 
were far too many preachers, that three or four for a 
county were quite enough, and all that was needful was 
that they should be able to read the Homilies. This 
greatly acandahsed the grave man, as StryiJG calls him, 
and he was so moved that he wrote to the Queeu in the 
following terms :^ — "1 cannot marvel enough bow this 
strange opinion should once enter your mind, that it 
should be good for the Church to have few preachers. 
Alas ! Madam, is the Scripture more plain in any one 
thing than that the gospel of Christ should be plentifuDy 
preached ? " After showing the superiority of preaching 
over the reading of the Homilies, he goes on to say — 
" I cannot, with a safe conscience, and without the 
offence of the majesty of God, give my assent to tlie 
suppressing of the said Exercises : much less, send out 
any injunctiou for tlie utter and universal subversion of 
the same. If it bo your Majesty's pleasure for this or 
any other cause to remove me out of this place, I will. 



' See (Irindol's Regulatiorm, 1578. Orrien for R^ormaivm ^f 
A friijws ahotU tht Lmnied Erfri-vtai and Con/trmctt tanong i 
Miniilen of tht Chnnh.—iilr\i»''a Grindnl, pji. 327, 328, 

» Sec Appumlix to BtD'p*'» Ortndol, p. 568, 
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with all humility, yield thereto, and render ngain to 
your Majesty what I received. ..." Bear with me, I 
beeeecb you. Madam, if I choose rather to offend your 
earthly Majesty than to offend the heuvenly majesty of 
God." 

This coun^eoiiB and noble letter had no eH'ect upon 
the Queen, save to rouse her Tudor spirit, and call forth 
all her unbending detennination. It was only through 
the intervention of her counsellors that she was prevented 
from carrying out a sentence of deprivation. This was 
oommiited into a seuteiice of susi^eusion and sequestration. 
Meanwhile, the Queen took upon herself the authority of 
the degraded prelate, and wrote ' to every bishop in 
England, telling him " to see these dishonours against 
the honour of God and the quietness of the Church 
reformed," etc. With characteristic obsequiousness 
' (though not without considerable reluctance and hesi- 
tation on the part of one or two) the bishops made 
their submission to the Queen. Aylmer, bishop of 
London, who had formerly been a favourer of the 
Puritans, specially signalising himself for his zeal against 
tlie prophesyings. Grindal alone stood firm, and for this 
contumacious conduct he continued to lie under sentence 
of suspension and sa^uestration till within a few months 
of his death, in 1 583. In " The Epistle Dedicatory " of 
Zife of GrtTutvl, Strype says, "Nothing to this day 
•ticks upon our archbishop but the matter of the Exer- 
cises aud his suspension." But it sticks not in the 
way of opprobrium, but in way of glory and deathless 

' Tlio Qiiecii'a lulWr agniniit Prophesy ings, IftTT, in pven iu 
Profemior I'rotliero'B Statutes, etc, pp. SOQ, 20(1. 
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renown in the pages of the illustrious Puritan 
Edmund Spenser — 

"Ah! good Algrind,' his hap wax ill." 

Grindal, like Hooj>er was a true Puritan, I£ 
doubt eoiUd exist in regard to that, it would aurely be' 
removed by the truculent description of him in the 
aermon preached by Sachevereli at St. Paul's, on the 
5th of November 1709. In that sermon, Archbifihop 
Grindal was denounced as a false son of the Church, 
because be was the first that tolerated the Puritans, — ; 
those "miscreants begot in rebelhon, born in sedil 
and nursed in faction." ^ 



tioiH 



Archbishop Whitgift.— On the death of Grindal, 
Whitgift, bishfjj) of Worcester, was appointed to succeed 
him in the primacy. Hib relation to the Puritans, and 
the series of oppressive measures which be put in 
execution against them, cause him to figure more pro- 
minently in these pages than any of his predecessorB 
in the see of Canterbury. 

Whitgift's administration "emljodied the worst passions 
of an uitolerant State priest. It knew no mercy; it 
exercised no compassion. It is vain to defend the 
administratifm of Whitgift on the ground of the excesses 
of the I'uritaus, Those excesses were provoked by his 
cruelty. Neither can the arclibishop be justified on 
the plea tliat he acted on the commands of the Queen. 

' Algrinil i» Himpl.v a trsiupoeing of ilie aylklilcs of GrinJalV 

> Uunt'ii tidu/iout ThovjIU in EiujUiwI-, vol. iij. p. 12. 
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He vms the Queen's adviser, to whose judgment she 
JefexTed, and of whose hearty concurrence in every mea- 
sure of severity and intolerance she was fully asaured." 
LMacaulay si>eak3 of him as "a narrow-minded man, 
, tyrannical, who gained power hy servility and 
Mtilation. and employed it in persecuting both those who 
■ >Pti«d with Calvin about Church goveriunent and those 
Firiwj difi'erett from Calvin touching the doctrine of 
""probation." • To say that he was conscientious Jn what 
'"^ did, is only what miglit be said of Spanish inquisitoi-s 
ffl»i the whole brood of religious persecutors. He is said 
■;" liave been "personally pious, liberal, and free from 
■arahneaa," — qualities by no means incompatible with a 
"^Piaved mind and the absence of high principle. The 
'^int and judicious Hallam is hardly less severe than 
"^caiday in his animadversions upon Whitgift, and the 
LfiBour and ruthlessness of his rule, 

B Whitgift had not been primate three months before he 
I' mowed the temper he was of, by promulgating the Test 
^>"ticle8, generally described as the Whitgrift Artiolas.* 
TiieBe were six in number, and theii' rigour may be antici- 
pated in the initiitl words, " That the laws made u^inst 
w« recusants be put in more due execution. That all 
iTeaching, reading, catechising, and other such like exer- 
•^'ses in private places and families whereunto others do 
teiiort, being not of the same family, be utterly inhibited." 
" That none be permitted to preach or interpret the 
Scriptures unless it be a priest or deacon at the least, 
silraitled thereto according to the laws of this realm. 

' Maraulay's Etiay on Lord Bacon. 

' Strype's Life of Whitgift, vol. i. y\>. 23!)-232, 
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That none be pennittetl to preach, read, catechise, 
inter the 8acranient«, or to execute any other eccleaiaslk 
function . . . imlesa he hrsC consent and BnbHcribc 
tliese articles following . , . tndelwft: — 

" (ff) That Her Majesty, under God, hath, and ought 
have, the sovereignty and rule over all manner of i>er8on8 
horn within her realms, donunions, and countries; of 
what estate, ecclesiastical or temporal, soever they be ; 

" (6) That the Book of Common Prayer, and of ordering 
hisliujm, priests, and deacons, eoLtaiuetti nothing contrary 
to the word of God, and that the same may be lawfully 
used, and that he himself will use the form of the said 
book prescribed in public prayer and administration of 
the sacraments, and none other," 

Whit^ft was determined that the Articles should 
only be imposed, hut be resolutely enforced ; and in ordi 
that objectors und waverers should have no loophole of 
escape, he drew up a series of interrogationa. " so com- 
prehensive as to embmce the whole scope of clerical 
uniformity, yet so precise und minute as to leave no 
room for evasion." Tliese interr<^tions, twenty-four in 
number, were submitted by wliat was technically styled 
the oath ac o£icio " to such of the clergy as were 
surmised to harbour a spiiit of puritanical disaflectiou." 

These interrogations, among other things, obliged the 
examuiee to state whether he had refused to wear the 
surplice, or to use the sign of the cross in baptism, tlie 
ring in marriage, and the form of words prescribed in 
burial ; and whether he had adhered strictly and in evei 
respect to the order and services of the Prayer-Book, 

The form in which the interrogatories were put 
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" JUm objudviHS, jmnimiis, et articidam-ur. That for 
tlie space of these tliree yeare, two yeara, one year. Imlf a 

year, three, two, or oue month last past, you, 

have need and worn only youi- ordmary appurel, and not 
the surplice, Jis is required. Declare how loug, how often, 
and for what cause, consideration, or intent you have bo 
done, or refuued so to do. 

" Item objicvmus, etc. — That within the time aforesaid 
you have baptized divers, or at least oue infaut, aud have 
refused to use, or not used, the sign of the cross in the 
forehead with the words in tlie said Book of Common 
Prayer, there prescribed to be used. Declare how many 
you have so baptized, and for what cause, consideration, 
and intent." 

■TYaa is a fair specimen of the whole scries of iuterro- 
galori^s.' 



I 



The Court of High GonunisBion. — The special 
maehiutii-y relied iiixjn fur the enforcement of these Tost 
Articles was tliat set in motion by that terrible euguie of 
oppression known aa the Court of High Commissiou, 
which was created under the Act of Supremacy, and 
s]>ecially designed to deal with all offences against this 
Act and the Act of Uniformity. It was armed with 
powers so absolute and inquisitorial, that no obnoxious 
opinion could he professed, no non-attendance at church 
could be indulged, no service be conducted in chapel 
or private house, without bringing down upon delinquents 
fine and imprisonment, and even death. It had power 
to " visit, teform, redress, order, correct, and amend all 
* See ApiiuudLt to Strypu'it }V}iitgiJt, vol, iii. p. 31. 
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errors, heresies, schisms, abuaea, ciffences, contempts, a 
Qiiormitiiis whatsoever." ^ 

" By the mere OBtablishmeiit of Buch a court half 1 
work of tho Kefoi-niatiun was unJone." It made l 
primate for the time being — for the powers of the Coi 
mission fell practically into liis haiids^ — absolute d 
and master of the lives and liberties of the Queen's 
jecta. "No Ai-chbishop oE Canterbury," says Mr. Grt 
" had wielded an authority so vast, bo utterly despotit 
as tliat of Parker and Whitgift, and Bancroft and Abbi 
and Laud." The most terrible feature of this tyranny on' 
the part of the biahopa was its personal character. No 
fireside was safe from the intrusion of his officers and 
pursuivants. No act, no word, was so innocent but it 
cotdd be construed into a crime. The primates created 
their own tests of doctrine with an utter indifference to 
those created by law. In one instance, Parker deprived 
a vicar of liis benefice for the denial of the verbal inspira- 
tion of the Bible. This is but a sample of the charge a 
heresy which was liable to be brought home to anyoi 
who expressed an opinion upon religious subjects. 
and tlie mode of taking evidence in the court, which v 
contrary to the " most simple ideas of justice and equit^jrl 
made it a terrible engine of oppressiou, and, according I 
Hume, its jurisdiction was more terrible than that of t 
Star Chamber.^ 

' See StatiUri aitd Cimttitjttional /Jocumenti iUuiitmtivt oflht S 
of Eliaahtlh and JatMi I., edited by O. W. Prolhero, Fellow of K 
Colleye, Cambridge, p. 227. 

* The Court of Star Clianiber was a court where "great riute anil 
cantenipbi'' were poniihcsl. Its jurisdiction wm civil ratlier tluLU 
eccleaiastical, luid extended to everything that miglit be suppuxod Ui 
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N» 'wonder that the Ecclesiastical CommisBioii " stank 
in tbe nostrils of the English clergy." It was even more 
det«ab«t.ble to the English laity ; to them it remained, as 
Fturnie says, "au inexpressible detestation and scorn. 
All aiilea united in dread and liatred of those eedeaiaatical 
touuiala, whose yoke had been broken by Heury, and 
*liich had so fearfully abused their recovered flower." 

In the Court of High Commission, Whitgift had all the 
■"Winery he required made ready to his hand for carry- 
ing out his Teat Articlea In 1583, on Whitgift's acces- 
*""! to the primacy, a new Commission was appointed. 
Itis geneniUy believed that this Commission was invested 
""^h greatly expanded powers, and became, for thia reason, 
SDiore terrible instrument of oppression; but this belief, 
though resting on the authority of Hallam (in this fol- 
'"Wing Neal), does not seem to be substantiated.' 

The power which tlie Court put at Whitgift's command 
*''* practically absolute and unlimited, and he proceeded 
to Use it without mercy in the ease of all persona kuown 
to be incriminated by the Test Articles, — a species of 
^Jliaiastical tyranny utterly at variance alike with our 
™gliBh laws and all principles of natural equity.* 
Lord Buighley, who, though at first rather friendly to 

''WiU'b or endanger tlie government, and to iHiademeitnours, «ucli 
" liWls. Hbupc it regulat<!d and controlled, the cenaurship of the 
Pnw. Xliu court coniiiBt«l of all the niemberB of the Privy Council, 
Vllier with two Chief Justices. 

' "h 13 tniu that untli-r Wliitgift the Commiesion wa» mon: active 
Olid uffident thun before ; but thia change was apparently due, not to 
'^J additional powers, but to the energetic and uncompromiaing 
fiuRKter of itA new head." — Introduction to StUet Slatutet and oth«T 
CjBJfilutvmai Documcvif, liy Profeasor Prothero, p. xlii 

' See Ballom, in lofo. 
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Whitgift, was soon disgusted by his intolerant and arbi- 
trary behaviour, wrote in strong terms of remonstrance 
against these articles of examination, " which I have read, 
and find so curiously penned, so full of branches and 
circumstances, as I think the inquisitors of Spain use 
not so many questions to comprehend and to trap their 
preys. ... According to my simple judgment, this kind 
of proceeding is too much savouring of the Bomish In- 
quisition, and is rather a device to seek for offenders thaii 
to reform any."^ Burghley was no Puritan, but, like 
Bacon, his " cahn and sagacious mind " was affronted and 
scandalised by such high-handed proceeding. Whitgift, 
however, was as little inclined as his royal mistress to 
resile from a position which he had once taken up. With 
him it was war to the knife and to the bitter end. 

* See Appendix to Strype's Whitgift, vol. iii. pp. 104-107. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Richard Hooker .... bom 1553, died 1600 
Francis Bacon „ 1561 „ 1626 
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CHAPTEE VI 

Thk Cokplict between Puritanism and tce Church 

When, during the primacy and rule of Parker, the Act 
for enforcing subscription to the Articles in 1572 waa 
put into exoeiition, a hundred clergymen, according to 
Strype'B estimate, resigned their benefices rather than 
nuliscrilie. But if Parker chaetieed the refractory Puritans 
with whips, Wliitgift chastised tliem with 8cori)inns, The 
Teat Articles were an inatrument of torture that was to 
be remorselessly applied. And applied it was, regardless 
of consequences. The archbishop's " peremptory requisi- 
tion encountered the resistance of men pertinaciously 
attached to their own tenets, and ready to suffer the 
privations of poverty rather than yield a simulated 
obedience." ' 



Result of the enforced severities. — Two hundred 
and thirty - three ministers were suspended, of whom 
forty-nine were deprived absolutely and at once, without 
time to consider whether they would or would not com- 
ply with the obnoxious Articles. Sixty-four ministers 
were suspended in Norfolk alone, sixty in Suffolk, thirty- 
eight in Essex by Bishop Aylnier, tliirty in Sussex, 
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twenty in Kent, and twenty-one in Lincolnshire, 
was a small number compared with the two thousand' 
mimeters ejected in 1662, but it must be remembered 
that at that time there were not more than two thousand 
clergymeu in the whole country. In 1586, "after 
twenty - eight jeara establishment of the Church 
England, there were only two thousand preachers to sei 
near ten thousand parishes, so that there were alini 
eight thousand parishes without preaching ministers," 
And, in general, tbe number of those who could not 
preach, but only read the service, was to tlie others 
neai'ly as four to one, the preachers lieing a majority 
only in London. " The PurituiiB," says HuUam, " fnimed 
so much the more learned and diligent part uf the 
clei^, that n great scarcity of preachers was experienced 
throughout this reign, in consequence of silencing so 
many of the former." " ThuB in Cornwall," says Ni 
"about the year 1578, out of one hundred i 
clei^ymeii, not one was capable of preaching."' 
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Puritans not without ftienda and sympathisem 
even in high placee- — It must not be supposed i 

' "Tliifl iHUj- lie (Iwiiiecl by aomo an iiiflUofe of Nwil'a prtjudioe,"! 
adds HaJlaiu. "But that liiatorinn is iiot ho ill-intornied &8 llioy 
8Upi>0(M!; and tliu fact is bi((hl}' prDbuble. Let il be ri'DiKniliered that 
there eiistcd few Ixxiks of divinity in English ; that all l>ook>i were 
cotoparutively, to the value of money, fur dearer than at preMnt ; 
that the majority of the clergy were nearly illiterate, and many of 
ttiem addicted t«drunkenne8sand low vices ; abuve nil, ttuit they bad 
no means uf MUpplying their deHdencies by preachinff the diiicounes 
of othHru,— and we ohall see lilLlecauBc for doubting Ni^'h xtatenient, 
though founded on a Puritan document." — Uallam'H Uutarji, vol. i. 
p. 270. note 
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ArchbLshop Wliitgift \iiu\ upon his side all who were 
sooially influeutial in Church and State. The Queen's 
moat eminent ministers of State — Lord Burghley, the 
Earl of Leicester, the Earl of Bedford, Sir Francis Wal- 
singham. Sir Francis Knollya, and Sii' Nicholas Bacon — 
tlisapproved strongly of the archbishop's measures, and 
the rigour with which they were carried out by him and 
his Bufiragans. The Lords of the Council wrote to the 
archbishop and the Bishop of Loudon, " That they had 
heard of a great number of zealous and Icjirned preaehers 
suspended from their cures ; the vacancy of the places tor 
the most part without any ministry or preaching, prayer, 
and sacraments, and in some places of certain apjxiinted 
to those void rooms being persons neither of learning nor 
of gooil name ; and in other places of that county 
(Essex) a great number of persons occupying the cures 
being notoriously unfit, most for lack of learning, many 
charged or chargeable with great and enormous faults, 
as drunkenness, filthiness of life, gaming at cards, haunt- 
ing of alehouses, and such like ; against whom they (the 
Council) heard not of any proceedings, but that they 
were quietly suffered to the slander of the Church, to 
the offence of good people, yea, to the famishing of them 
for the lack of good teaching. . . . 

" That there was a third sort, being a number having 
double livings with cure, and not resident upon their 
cures. That against all these sorts of lewd, evil, unpro- 
fitable, and corrupt members they (the Council) beard 
of no inquisition, nor of any kind of proceeding to the 
reformation of those horrible oflences in the Church ; 
bat yet of great diligence, yea, and extreme us^e, i^^ainst 
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those that were known diligent prcaehera. 
the people of the realm might not be deprived of th^ 
pastors being diligent, learned, and zealous, though i 
some points of eefcmouial they might seem doubtful ot)l|f 
in conscience., and not of wilfuhiess," etc. 

This letter of ex]x>BtHlatiou, signed by Lonl Burghley; 
the Earls of Warwick, Shrewsbury, and Leicester, 
Lord Charles HowartI, Sir James Croft. Sir Christopha 
Hatton, and Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of State,^ 
might as well never have been written. Con^-iuced in h 
own way, and secure of Elizitbetli's support, the archbishop 
nailed his colours to the mast, and went on his deter 
mined course. 

Popular 8yiD[>ath7 on the Puritan side. — The bigb 

handed jiroceedings of Wliitgift and the bishops, a 
with the powers of the High Commission, and the truca- 
lence of the officials to whom the carrying out of thai 
measures was entrusted, outraged the himmuity aiu 
right feeling of nil sections of the community, and tli 
result was a marked and notable reaction in favour < 
the Puritans and their doctrines. A body of public 
opinion, growing every day in strength, declared againgl 
the legality of these proceedings, of the use of excoiB'^ 
munication, and of the oath " tx officio." * This found 
expression in a petition presented to the House of Lordl 
by the House of Commons in 1584, in which it woi 

' Slrviw'n liTiitgifi, vol. i. pp. 328-330. 

' "Tlir iHith ex officio, liinding thu btkur bi noHwer nil iiueatio 
thnt cliould be put to hiui, inasmuch a* it cunlravene'l the gpiiera 
inaxiiii of EiiglUh law, tlmt no one ia olitiged to (.Tiiniiintv liiinBd^ 
provoked veiy justaniiuadvcreion." — Hallam. 
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prnyetl that certain reforms shoiikl lie made and certain 
iilnises removed,- — among others, that ministera diligent in 
iheir oalling, and of good conversation and life, ehoiild 
Dul t>e "moleflted ... tor omitting small portions of 
wme ceremony prescribed in the Book of Common 
Vrajer," tliat the scandal of such ministers being 
"o\ieuly disgraced by officials and commissaries, who 
dnily caill them to their courts to answer complaints of 

»tlwii doctrine and life, or breach of orders prescribed by 
Ihw wwlesiastical laws and statutes of this realm," should 
be removed, and that all alleged offences of this descrip- 
li"n should be brought before the biahoits themselves. 
" Tliat for the better increase of knowledge, it might lie 
P*nnitted to the ministers of every archdeaconry ... to 
nave some common exercises and conferences among them- 
**'''«, to be limited and prescribed by theii- oitiinaries." 
"fliaps the most significant of all the reforms pressed 
"I""! the attention of the " Lords spiritual and temporal " 
"** that part of the petition which prayed that a cej- 
tom Bomber of the clergy might be associated with 
tlie bishops in performing the rite of ordination. 
^ia. however, is much more strongly emphasised in 
I "Dotlier petition • presented about the same time to the 
' \iWti, and which is said to have been endorsetl by Lord 
Bm^hley^ ojjeuly projioBing that the authority with 
"oicli the bishops had hitherto been invested should be 
ttaasferred to provincial synods and national and general 
I conncila The Presbyterian drift of this latter petition is 

' Tie two iietiticma— tlint of l.lie Hoilw uf Cmiiiiioiis ftiid tliat »! 
I friMI* individuals to tli« Qiiiien— are givfit in Strjpc's Whil-jifl, 
I'»l.iii.pp. 118-124. 
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unmiHtakable ; but it ahown the strong sympathy thi 
was with it, even among the ruling classes, that 
Privy Council was itself divided in regard to it 
the House of Commons the feeling was so strong, 
had its will |)revailed, Whitgift woidd have been de] 
and his Articles abolished, and tbe whole system 
Church and State as it then existed would have 
profoundly modified. 

But the presenters of these petitions might as 
have whistled to the wind, Whitgift remaine*.! firm 
the Queen was inexoraVile. She gave one more proof 
her unyielding temper in the speech she made on pi 
rogiiing Parliament in 1585, in which she declared 
the Church and herself, " whose over-ruler God hath 
niiide me," would be guilty of a " negligence " which 
" cannot he excused, if any schisms or errors heretical 
were suffered," She had made up her mind to " toleral 
no new-fangledness." Tliis quelled for the time at 
all hope of reform. Elizabeth and her archbishop wi 
masters of the situation. It may be interesting to n« 
in this connection what Hallam says almut the 
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Predominance of Puritan influence in Parliament. 

— " I conceive," he says, " the Church of England party, 
that is, the party adverse to any species of ecclesiastical 
change, to have been tbe least numerous of the three — 
i.e. those who were neutral, those attached to tlie ancient 
Church, and those who wished for further alterations in 
the new. Tlie Puritans, or at least those who rathtr 
favoured them, luul a majority among the Protestant 
gentry in the (Queen's days. It is agreed uu hU bunds, 
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lod Is quitFB manifest, that they predoiiiinated in tho 
Bouse of Commons. But that House was composed, 
it it Has ever been, of the principal landed proprietors, 
nd as much represented the geiieml wisli of tlie com- 
laiuuty when it demanded u further reform in religious 
malters as ou auy other subject. One woidd imj^ine by 
the manner in which some express themselves, that the 
discontented were a small faction who, by some un- 
nccountable means, in despite of the government and 
tliu nation, formed a majority of all Parliaments under 
Eli»il)eth aud her two successoi'S, . . . The Puritaii party 
aw[iiired sti'ength hy the prevailing hatred and dread of 
fOj'ery, and liy the disgunt whicli tlie bisliojffl had been 
unfortunate enoiigh to excite. This contributed with the 
prevftlent tone of public opinion, to throw such a weight 
into the puritanical scale in the Commons, as it required 
*li the (Queen's energy to counterbalance." ' 

Growth of Puritanism. — -Puritanism went on steadily 

'"Creasing and strengthening its hold upon the nation, 
"^t the opening of the Queen's reign, Oxford was a nest 
"' Piipists, and sent its best scliolars to feed the Catholic 
^^'''iiiaries. At its close the university was a hotbed 
of I'mitaniam, where the fiercest tenets of Calvin reigned 
*"l»eiDe. The UniverHity of Cambridge was at a far 
^lier perio<l impregnated with the Puritan spirit, and 
this continued to grow in spite of all the effiirts of 
''Wtgift, the Vice-Chancellor, tu exoi-cise it.- The 

'Hdkuu, vol. i. p. 3B7. 

'''Itwns in Cambridge that the Refonnntirm tirnt coinincnced ; 
("d though that great inoveineiit had its fuimilution laiil much 
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progress which pHritanisra had made, in spite of 
the repressive meiisurea which were directed against i%\ 
was indeed amazing. It may be said without 
tion that the best part of the religion of England, 
neiirly all tho virtue and serions-miiidednesB of the nation, 
were on tho eido of PiirilJiuism. The purest and noblest 
of Elizabethan heroes wore Puritans, The most typical 
poet of the Elizabethan age was a Puritan. The blend- 
ing of religion and chivalry in the Faene Queen revi 
the Bin-ing at whicli Spenser had drunk, while the 
/irnriFs Calender ami the satire of MoDier JIuIAanl'ii Tati^ 
reflect only too faithfnily tlie corruption into whii 
religion had sunk, hoth among the clergy and the lai 
IxKly of tho people.' 

There is one figure, however, npon the opposite 
which stands out in noble proportions, and to this dutifol 
and loyal son of the Church and defender of her institu- 
tions it is a relief to turn from defenders of a different 
temper and type. 

Biohard Hooker.^The genius of Hooker has i 
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more in nationalism than iit theology, yet latent eneigiee of a 
religioiiB oharncter were at work ; and of tlieir inHiience, im the 
Sefonning Hide, not the greater part, liut alniOHt the whole, U'longwl 
to Cambridge. Oifonl devoted herBcK [that is, at the o]ii>iiing of 
the Queen's reign] to make reciiBAUta, and Ciuidiridge to the foniia- 
tion of Zwingliiitu) and OalviniBtM."— Right Hoil W, E. Uladatou^ 

\ M.P., Sjieech at Oxford, October 24, 1892. 

^ ' " The highest exjireBflion of the Puritan view of English raligfi 
in the latter half of the reign »f EHxalieth i« to be f 
the Firat Book of Siwnser's FUgrit Qiimn. The highest «vn 
of the opposite view is in tlio Eulaiadital Palily of 
Hooker." — Henry Morleya Hidory q/" EnglUh Litenitin'e, p. I 
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Tested his writingB witli nii mlventitious importance,— 
an iiiX"i>ortance which they owe less to the relevance and 
oondusivenesB of liia reaanuing, than tii his majestic style 
nd prose. Hia Ecrhsiastieal Polity is the eai'lieat speci- 
aiwi of Euglish proae, in which the preserving salt (if 
^terat-y exceUence is such as to recommend it to tlie 
lasW of modem readers. Its raaseive eloquence, its vigour 
anil grasp of thought, its wealth of luaruiug and illustra- 
toi, as well as its amplitude of style, have given to 
Httoker's great work a permanent position in English 
liteuiure. Its abiding interest, however, is philosophical 
lid political ; as a theological polemic, time has reduced • 
't to « condition of irrelevance. 

T^e fundamental principle of the Ecclesiastiml Politj/ 
"* the supremacy, unity, and all-embracing character of 
^w, — "Law whose seat is the bosom of God, whose 
"■oiee tie harmony of the world." Law is that wliioh hinds 
^e whole creation in all its ranks and suhordinations 
*" the perfect goodness and reason of Clod. Every law of 
^<<1 is a law of reason, and every law of reasou is a law 
of God. There is a divine order. Hooker argues, not only 
'" Written revelation, but also in the course and eonstitu- 
'""1 of nature, in the moral order and government of the 
""fid. It pertains to human reason to discover and to 
"Pply the laws of tliis order, and even within the province 
"f Scnpture itself to distingnish between those elements 
*hie|j (ire accidental and temporary and those which are 
^weutiid and iiumutabla The authority of the Church 
Hociker finds in the authority of Eeason or law, in 
other words, in the historical, ordered, and continuous 
pfugreBBiou of the Church herself, an authority enshrined 
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for Hooker as truly as for Augustine, iu the 
words, Sccnrux jiidifot orhie terrartim. Tlie first four 
books of the Ecclesiastical Polity were published in 1594, 
iiiid ill them Hooker set htniHelf to undermiue tlie posi- 
tion of Cartwright and Tnivera, that for the individual 
Christian the luitxim is, " Scripture is the ouly nile of 
all things which may he done of man " ; while for the 
Church the maxim is, " There must he in Scripture a 
ftjrm of C'hui-ch Polity, the lawn of whicli may not 
altered," 
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Did Hooker refute Puritanism? — It is Houietiini 
uttinued that the arguiueiit of Hooker is directed ^ai 
(Ac Puritan jMsUimi,^ and that by it the Puritan eonten- 

ktion was disproved and disposed of for all time to come. 
A more preposterous statement was never made. Its. 
absunUty is manifest at a glance, when we renieml 
^hat both the Puritan position and the Puritan 
were only in their nascent beginning, and Puritanism- 
which never was a i-easoned system of belief — was 
that time an inchoate principle, stru^ling, at tremendt 

'-odds, to make itself felt. 

I Dean Chiirch* says that while the Reformation wi 
in one sense, an appeal to reason, it was an appeal al 
to authority, the authority of Scripture against 
and of this appeal to authority a^^inst reason, Puritai 
was the most extreme and absolute form, and showed 

' The Anglican and Preabyterian positions are briefly Lut o 
vuiUEDtly ti:hil.>it«(l in extrai^te from the EcclaiaaiaU Polilf, 1 
Prufceaur ProCheru, in hh Sclerl SUUkU*, eU:. pp. 246-247. 

' Dean C%urcli'« Introduction U> book i. of Hooktr'e Lain ^ 
EfcUnatliml Fulily (Clarendon Ptem Series). 
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oiuseqiieucea of saorificmg fact to theory. We venture 
to tliiiili that from such inBufficient dafai as we have, 
u* lo what Puritauisni really was at this tiuie, this is 
much too large a genei'aiisation. It proceeds on the pre- 
'«Toua (iBsiimption that Puritanieui ia to be ideutificd 
*ith tlie opinioua of Cartwright and Travera Hallaiu 
^''I'nia iiB against concluding that everyone, or even tlie 
I'lijiirity, of those who might be counted on the Puritan 
!We in Elizabeth's reign, would have Bubeeribed to the 
"travagant opinions of Cartwright But this loose, uii- 
uWeriiniiiating use of the term " Puritanism," as we have 
sWdy pointed out, quite ignores the ehange and 
aevelopmeat which Puritanism itself underwent during 
"le suecee-ding centuiy. 

fionceptione as to the true meaning of Pnri- 
. — There is no eiTor which iii more widespread 
at Puritanism is bound up with certain theories 
ctrinee, such us those put forth by Curtwright 
Curteis speaks of the Puntan delusion tliat the 
*riptiires are the sole oi^an of the Holy Ghost, and says 
"ft this, and the Calvinistie system in general, " belong 
the very essence of Puritanism." ' " For whereas God 
bath left sundry kinds of laws unto men, and by all these 
1**8 the actions of men are in some sort directed, they 
[Cartwright and Iiia disciples] held that one only law, the 
ocripture, must he the rule to direct in all things, even 
■0 tar as to the taking up of a rusli or straw." ^ 

' Cuitei^ BaniptoH Lecture, p. 271. 

•fiooker'H Eixlauliral Polity, liouk ii. cliap. ii. 

Kewlenof Mr. Miktthuw Aju^old — those wliu buvu nvid liu paiKruii 
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In the course of our inquiry we shnll jirobably fioj 
goorl reason for doubting whether such notions as thei 
did belong to the very essence of Puritanism. 
among the Elizabuthan Puritans it would liave 
difficult to extract a perfect coubgusus of opinion I 
" Scripture is the only rule of all things which may bo 
done of man"; and certainly as regards the rule and order 
of the Church, their notion was far from beiug exhausted 
iu the thesis, " The apostolic polity is the authoritatin 
aud normative polity for all time." ^ 

la it BO very certain that the Puritans did appeal I 
the authority of Scripture agaiimt reason ? It s 
be taken for granted, that because the Puritans appealaf 
to the authority of Scripture as against the authority < 
the Church of Home and that claimed by the Anglici 
Churcli, thcrffore they did not appeal to reason.* 



. " PuriUniam and the Church of England "—are [nnkiliar with his 
I luiaupportul assertiuuH ttuit the Puritans nUked thuir uii»lenv 
the " iuetun|ilion that thiTv is n divinely-uppointed Churcli order 
Bxetl once for all m the Bihie, and tliat they have adopted il"; alw> 
llutl " iA« Pvritan Ckurdm/owid tAnr very exitUnice on the doctrinva 
I of predestination, imputed righteoua, etc., but the hittorie ChmtAet do 
tiol."^8t. Panl and Proteitatititm, popular edition, pp. 116, 85. 

' Jubiltt Ltctiiret. Introductorj' ehapter on " EccliwiHstiud Polity 
and the Religion of Christ," IL 

* " Puritan theocraey, though Btriet, and smm M melt away when 
the Blui of freedom had niunntvii higher in the heaven, was not 
reai'tionary or oWurantiHt. It had ti>i it« rulu the Bible, but tht 
BihU inUrpreUd by rauon. Il owi^l purunihunt alli^Hncc, not to^ 
authority, but to truth."— TV UniUd Statci: An OittUiit of Pofi 
Hittory, by Goldwin Smitb, D.C.L., p. 10. 

Cliillingworth is regarded as a verj' lilieml theologian, Iwt it 
!« duuht«d whether many of the lat«r Puritans would out have bad 
serious dinibta regarding a position like this : " Proi>ose inc uny- 
Uiing oul uf tliis book, and rwiuire whether 1 Iwlievis it ur nut, and 
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^th e^ual fiirce, the aame objection may lie brought 
againat. their oppouents, because they appealed to an- 
li(^iuty — to the authority of the Fathers and of councils. 
Even Hooker was nut content to find in reason the sole 
'"wis and justification of Church authority. " It may be 
justly objected," says Hallam, " to some passages [in 
the Scdcsiaslicat Polity] that they elevate ecclesiastical 
inthority, even in matters of belief, with an exaggeration 
Dot easily reconciled to the Protestant right of private 
judgment, and even of dangerous consequence in those 
''lies, as when he inclines to give a decisive voice in 
"leological controversies to general councils, not, indeed, 
<"i the principles of the Church of Rome, but on such as 
Diiwt end in the same conclusion, the high probability 
"'at tile aggregate judgment of many grave and Icjirned 
"len should be well founded. It is well known that the 
I^foce to the Ecclesiadieal Polity was one of the two 
wwka to which James u. ascribed his retui'n into the field 
of Borne ; and it is not difficult to perceive by what course 
"' Kaaoning, on the position it contains, this was effected."' 
" It cannot be said that Hooker added anything to the 
ftnswere that were made to the Puritans. He carried the 
Qo*ation up to a higher region, where the atmosphere 
w«H purer. The Puritan was not without a sense of that 
"rder of wliieli Hooker discoursed. He believed, however, 
'i'st it was not furthered, but hindered, by the retention 
(^ the order and ceremonies that had been in the Church 

*wn it never so incoinpn.'lieni'iljtc to Iminiiu renson, I will auWvibe 
it Willi liood and heart, oh kiioning no demonHtmtion i:aii 1ic iitrdTigcr 
low this : Ood liath aoid ao, and therefore it \b true," 
' lUUoin, vol. i. p. 296, note. 
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of Borne. Why, it was aakcd, are we to conclude that 
what ia retained is any more the expression of a divine 
order than that which has been rejected," ' Tlie Puritans 
eonld not see the force of the long disquisition about 
law as urged against them, nor can we. It may have 
been relevant to some of the reasoning employed by* 
Cartwright and Travers, but bo far from turning 
flank of the Puritan position. Hooker's great work 
become an armoury from which Puritanism has drawn i 
nifiBt lit and effective weapons.* 

Lord Bacon was one with Hooker in c^unBelHtij 
unity in the Church, and deploring the unhappy con- 
troversies which were dividing the Church and nation ; 
but to the acuteness of the philosopher, IJacon added tlip 
practical sagacity of tlio Btatesman. Hooker would have 
the Puritan comply with the laws and regulations of 
the Church ; while liacon would have these sufficiently 
elastic to accommodate his views aiul prejudices," 
" Therefore it is good we return to the ancient Itands 
of unity in the Church of God, which was one faith, one 
baptism, and not one hierarchy, one discipline, anil tliat 
we observe the league of Christians as it is penned by 
our Saviour Christ, which is in substance of doctrine 
this ; All that is not with us is i^ainst us ; but in things 
indifferent, and but of circumstance, this : He that is not 
itgiiinst us is with us; . . . as it is excellently allndeil 

' Ruiit'd MiqiouK ThoHiiKl in E^tglmul, vol i. p. CO. 

' In liiB ndiiiirulilv bllle linnilbouk on Chitrrh onrf Sfirfe, Mr. Tdvlor 
Iniios (p, 1"(>) firiittly jxiints nul how Hooker'n views of tile original 
aonrcc lA Cliun-li iiiitliiiritv nre janllul imd iu iwconiiuice with thai 
of hU rrcsbyterian unil Puritan npixmenU. 

' ThcVurUm Btvtdutvm, 10O3-180O, ljy 8. B, G«[t!in(;r. 
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by tlie father tliat noted that Chriat'B garment was with- 
out seam, and yet the Chiireh'B garment was of divers 
colours, and thereupon set down for a rule, Let there be 
variety in the vesture, but not a rent." ' 



NOTE ON HOOKER'S THEORY OF CHUHCH AND STATE 

Tlve EceUtiadiaU Polity contains Hooker's peculiar theory of 
Church and State, the falHU and mischievous position tbut the 
Oliurch and commonweal tli arc but different denominationB of tliu 
B&mc society. "A Chiiivb and a commonwealth, we grant, are 
thing* in nature the one distinguished from the other. A Clnirrli 
is one way, and a commonwealth anotlier way, dttined." " Wu 
hold that, seeing there is not any man of tlie Churuh of Enghmd 
liiit the same man ia also a meinter of the commonwealth, nor any 
niendier of the commonwealth which ie not also of the Church of 
England ; therefore, as in a figure triangle, the base doth differ from 
the sides thereof, and yet one and the self-aame line ia both a base 
niul also a aide, — a eide simply, a base if it chance to be the bottom, 
sad underlie the same,— ro albeit propositions and actions of one 
do cause the name of a commonwealth, (lualities and functions of 
another sort the name uf the Ctiun^h, to be given to a multitude, 
yet one and the self-same multitude may in such sort lie Iwth." — 
Book viii. chap. i. section 2. 

It is obvious at a glance that such identity as this never existed in 
point of fact, and the comment which liistory writes upon the 
AtteiiipU which, at different times and in various ways, have been 
made to bring it about is instnictive and tragical Such union of 
Cliurch and State is a chimera; the fact that religion and politics 
lielcmg to two totally dittinct and dissimilar spheres it entirely 
ignores. His deftly constructed theory should have dissolved under 
the lonclistone of his own words: "A commonwealth we name It 
simjily in regard of some regiment or policy under which men live ; 
s Church, for the truth of that religion which they profess." — Book 
viii. chap. L section 5. 

"To profeHS a religion is a perHonal act ; must be vohiiitarily and 
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coDJSciously done to be done at all." But this was precisely what 
could not happen, or be allowed to happen, in Hooker's theory of the 
Church. To him ''one society is both the Church and common- 
wealth," and, as a necessary result, " our Church hath dependence 
from the chief in our commonwealth." But this was to transform 
the profession of religion into a matter of loyalty, and to identify 
Nonconformity with rebellion. Resiwnsibility to the King sup- 
planted responsibility to God, godliness became a 8i)ecies of political 
obedience, and the Church was emptied of its transcendental and 
ethical ideals that it might be organised into a system which was all 
the more civil tliat it was so intensely sacerdotal." * 

^ Dr. Fairbairn on EccUsiasiiccU Polity and the Beligion of Chritt 
Introductory chapter to Jubilee Lectures. See whole of Dr. Fair- 
l)aim's criticism on Hooker's " splendid idea of a Church," ami the 
com^Mirison Ixitwcen this and the ideal of Independency and the 
religion of Christ 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Robert Browne, born 1550, died between 1631 and 1633 
Church of Richard Fitz met in London . . . 1567 
Church in Norwich gathered by Robert Browne 1580 

Contents op Chapter VII 

Purit^inisni not a Church Syntem — Independency at first not a 
jHility — Harbingert) of Indejxjndency — Puritans libelled — Begiu- 
ningH of Sepiratinni — Church of Richard Fitz— Robert Browne — 
His relation to Indeiujudency — Browne and the BrownistM — 
Raleigh's estimate of numl>cr of Brownists — Dissenters and Sejiarat- 
ists — What Separatism originally implied — Separatists through force 
of circumstances. 
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CHAPTER VII 



ErsE OF Independency 

It should always be remembered that PuritaniBm at the 
beginning had nothing to do with any questioD of Church 
govemment. Neither Preabyterianism nor Independency 
were involved in it, and Episcopacy only because it had 
possession of the field, and appeared, even to the majority 
of the Puritans of that age, the only possible and proc- 
ticiible [(olity. What they supremely desii'cd and vehe- 
mently contended for was to get Luther's " doctrine of 
Christian liberty, aud of the common universal priest- 
hood," embodied in visible form, so as to become the 
corner-stone of a temple in which men could worship 
God without the intervention of priest, altar, and sacriHce. 
Contemned and rejected by the Church of Eome, it was 
I in their eyes the condemnation of the Ileformed Pro- 
testant Ciiurch, that this was tlio Rt"ne also which the 
builders rejected. 




Independency at first not a polity. — Tlic rise of 
Independency must not be confounded with the rise of 
Sepitratism. This confusion is a common one, but no 
one who reads the liiatory of that period with any degree 
vt care sliould fall into it. Separatism lud, no doubt, to 
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the assertion of Independency, and eveutunlly to its & 
ting up iia an oi^aniaed sytem, but iu the beginning it--^ 
had DO connection with it whatever, for tlie simple reaeoB j 
tliat Independency proper hiwl not then come into exisi 
ence. Moreover, it came into existence at first, nut na A 
system at all, but as the vehicle and natural expressioi] 
of the religious life, and of the fellowship which that life 
seeks and creates. A shipwrecked crew of religious i 
and women, united by no tie but that o( a deep spiritui 
faith, and cast upon a desert island, would be at fin 
compelled to form themselves into an independent Chiu 
or fellowship, though they might afterwards graft upool 
it a system utterly at variance with the principle* 
Independency, Inde[jendency is thus seen to be the 
form towards which the religious life at lirst spnntane- 
iiusly gravitates, the mould into which it ininu'tliately 
and naturally runs. Of this we shall fiuil subse<iuei 
and striking illustrations. 



The harbingers of Independency. — Tlie 

heralds of religious fi-otidom in England, those 
were lieformers before the Ueformation, became, less 1 
choice than of necessity, the harbingers uf ludependencyij 
Among them must he included such names as Grossete 
bishop of Lincoln in 1248: Wyclif, Colet, Erasmoi 
Hooper, Latimer, Kidloy, Tyndale, and More. The moi 
notable of all is Wyolif. It ts in his writings that we" 
find the first explicit statemeut of the principle that lies at 
the root of Independency. " The Temple of God is the 
congregation, living religiously, of just men, for w 
Jesus shed His blood." " Looking at the present i 
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of the Church, we find it would be better, aud of greater 
use to the Church, if it were governed purely by the law 
of Scripture, than by human triiditions, mixed up with 
evangelical." " For Chriat, our Lawgiver, liaa given 
*\I8 a law which is itself suftieieiit for the whole Church 
militant." When Wyclif'a poor priesta went about the 
country preaching, they t;athered aseeiiiblieB of Like-minded 
religious people, anti by them the foregleama of Reforma- 
tion light were kindled aud kept burnhig. As early as the 
commencement of the reign of Henry iv. a law was (Hissed, 
the preamble of which ran — " Some had a new faith about 
the sacraments of the Church, aud the authority of the 
same ; and did preach withont authority, gjithered con- 
venticles, taught schools, wrote books agfiinut the Catholic 
faith, with many other heinous aggravations." ' The 
preamble of an Act for the burning of heretics, passed 
in 1401, that is, seveoteeu years after the death of 
Wyclif, etates that " divers false and perverse people 
of a certain new sect, usurping the office of preaching, do 
perversely and maliciously, in divers places within the 
realm, preach and teach divers new doctrines aud wicked, 
erroneous opinions ; and of such sect and wicked doc- 
trines they make unlawful conventicles." 



MiBBtatements and prejudice regarding the Puritans. 
— Thi- story of the wirly SfpanLtists is with dirticulty dis- 
entangled from the allegations and aspersions which pre- 
judice and rancour have woven round it, or substituted for 
the final and sober judgment of hiatoiy itself. " Much as 
the Puritans have been vilified in Mstory, their treatment 
1 Biiruut'B BiOury oftht Iteformation (lfl41), vol. i. ]i. 20. 
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has been mild compaied witlj Ibat which lias 
accorded t4i the Seimratists." It ehuuld never bu 
gotten that we are dependent upon their advers 
for the main part of our iiiformatiou reganling 
Puritaiia and Separatists, and consequently this 
formation needs, as far as possible, to be Gubject 
to the most careful investigation and sifting. 
Cariyle says about " the old narratives " in respect 
Cromwell is applicable to not a little of the 
regarding the Puritans in general, which passes must 
for history. " How many grave historical statements 
still circulate in the world, accredited by Bishop Burnet 
and the like, which, on examination, you will find melt 
away into after-dinner rumours. ... I have cxaiuuied 
mtffit of thorn ; found not one of them fairly believable 
woudored to see how already in oue geuenitiiin, enraost 
Puritanism being hung on the gallows or thrown out 
St, Mai-garet's Churchyard, the whole History of it 
grown viyfMctd, and mi;u were ready to swallow 
manner of uonseuse concerning it. Ask for dates, 
for proofs : Who saw it, heard it : when was it, where?' 
The temper in which this subject is approached by a 

' The ivstrittiiHifl uimii printiiit; in llu'sio iliiyn vivtc wi giwtt, and 
lilt! wNirc'li m,iv.\v for iKmkHiir )iiiii]|)hk'lH «ii|i]hihpcI Ui lie biintiMl witlt 
Mhisni, iwditinn, and liiirvxy wuh mi jcaliius anil univniittiiig, tlinl Uie 
litvrataru uf lhi» ili^H'riiiLion n-)iicli did gi^l into circuliilion n'lw, with 
llic cxiM!pti(in <ir tlic Marliii-Marprclnte trrLcbi, of the sciuitif'st At- 
acripliun. "This hat. jirolaWy," gays Halkm [Hutory, vol. i. j ~~~ 
ntite), "b(M<ji one cAxue of the extreme scarcity of the purit* 
[Mnipldete." The ceiiHirxhip uf the entire liLer&tare uf the ti 
practicAlly in the bands of tlie Primate nml lUv Bixhup cif I 
8pe p. IW. 

« Carlylu'K UlUrs and Sjiaxlut «j Croiaa-ctl, v.,1. i. j.. 23i>. 
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certain class of writers may lie gatIier€Hl from a remark 
by Mr. Maakell in his History of the Martin- MaTprelalc Con- 
tropersy. " I do iiut think that we must listen to olijections 
from the Elizabethan Puritans in the same temper as we 
would to other men's; neither can we allow them- to 
have the same weight." ' 

The beginnings of Separatism and Independency. 
— " The martyrs of the primitive Churches of old," 
says John Owen, " lost more of their blood and lives 
for their meetings and assemblies than for personal 
profession of the faith ; and so also tiave others done 
under the Eoman apostasy." We have evidence as to 
the prevalence of secret meetings and assemblies long 
before the beginning of the Keformation in England. 
" There were secret multitudes," anys Foxc, " who taated 
and followed the sweetness of God's holy word, and whose 
fervent zeal may appear by theii- sitting up all night in 
reading and hearing." The number of these appears to 
Iiave increased during the Marian persecution ; and even 
with the fires of Smithfield blazing, as it were, before their 
very eyee, they forsook not the assembling of themselves 

' AHidnryn/thf Af<irti'«-Jlfarprr/(((eOrti/roY'rr«/,liy tlic Rev. William 
UMkull, M.A., p. lia. Tlie extent Ui which iinciiiiscidUB prejuilicir 
may iuHucnre the niiiKlf of writeni who luiike the "('|iit()iiiiM-(l 
«yTioii«iB (if ruiinmr," t^i hi* Carlyle'n phrase, do duty for liistorv, ii^ 
WpII iUuslraU-d in the Iwn short arliclen on " RoI>ert Browne," arirl 
"The Brownisls," which ftppeaw in the Inst (ninth) edition of the 
1 Britanntea. ABtatenieut like thin, "The otcasion of 
tliG Btowiiists' eeparatiMn was not any fault they found with the 
faith, but only with the disuipliue aud forms of government of th> 
Dlhttr Churches in Eiigluiul," should either have been omitted, 
(faonld liave been iini]diti«d and explaiued. 
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together. On New Year's Day 1555, we hear of certain 
honest men and women of the city (of London), to the 
number of thirty, taken, as they were at the coiiimiiiiton 
iu a. house ill Bow Churchyard, and carried off to prison. 
On the death of Mary and the accession of Elbyibeth 
these secret meetings continued to be held leaa or ninre 
openly. Thomas Lever, one of the returned exiles, writing 
to his friend liuUinger in 1559, says; "There had Iwen 
a congregation of faithful }.>erBons concealed in London 
during the time of Mary, among whom the gospel was 
always preached, with the pure administration of the 
sacraments; but during the rigour of the persecution 
of that (Jueen they carefully concealed themselves, 
and on the ci'saition of it under EliKaheth they openly 
continued in tlie same congregation. . . . lArge 
numbers flocked to them, not iu chui-ches, but in 
private houses." ^| 



The Church of Richard Fitz. — In the year 1567 a 
number of jicople — about two hundred — were in the habit 
of meeting in I.,oniloii, in what was known as I'lumbers' 
Hall. They liad chosen as their pastor one Richard 
Fitz. " Some Ijondou citizens have openly separated from 
us," says Bishop Grindal, writing to Bullinger, "and 
sometimes iu jirivate houses, soinetiraes in fields, and 
occasionally even in ships, they have held meetings 
and administered the sacraments. Itesides this, they 
have ordained ministers, elders, and deacons, after their 
own way. The I'rivy Council have lately committed the 
heads of this faction to prison." The latter refers to a 
meeting at Plumbers' Hall, held in connection with some 
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mimage festivity, which whh Hurpriaed by the vigilance 
o( the authorities, broken up, and the incriminated 
personB hailed off to Bridewell Prison. Thia little com- 
jaaj, with Eichard Fitz as their pastor, is snmetimes, but 
inoorrectly, describfid as the first Independent Congrt^a- 
tioaal Chimih, if, indeed, it could be called, in any strict 
hietorical sense, an Independent Church at all. It 
BMiDB more probable that it was a resumption or con- 
tinuation of the previously existing Imnd of Separatists 
already mentioned as composed of " certain honest men 
tmrt women of the city, to the number of thirty."^ 
"These humble men really believed that Jesus Christ 
wtablished His empire upon the consent, not the fears, of 
men, aud trusted Himself defenceless among mankind," * 
snd, gofar, the little Church was founded u]>on the Con- 
g"gational idea ; but nnich more is needed to show that 
" was modelled upon the Congregational system. In his 

' The flaiiii of thia little Church, which had RiiOiard Fitz a* its 
l*!"', to be considered an Indejiendent or Coiigregdtional Churth, 
""1 kIbo (for both claims have been made for it) the fiftt Indeiiendent 
w llfflgregalioun! Church in England, has been very much dcliated. 
•Be opinion to which tlie jiresent writer inclines will be gatheiwl 
^onwhat fullowi in the te^tt. A carefid and intereEting Btatement 
M the cage will lie found in a paper entitled, " CungregatioiLaUem : 
OU md New," iu a little work on the Early IndtpmdenU, by Bev. 
^illn Brown, D.D. ; also in The Story of Ihi EnylUh SeparoHati, pp. 
Ji-45, hy Rev. A. Mackeunai, D.D. Both these works were pnb- 
'i«bd in 1893 by the Congregational Union of England and Waleti, 
Md pretient in the smalleiat comiiaiU! — and far more effectively than 
tony bulky works ^ — a clear, concise, and altogether adijiirable 
liii^ory of ihe period U> which they relate. 

• Dr. Sloughton'a History of Religion in Englunil, vol. i. p. 343, new 
ud tevisutl edition. Dr. Stoiighton'o etatenient, that "a Cungrega- 
tlimal Church existed in I/indon lo early at 1566," calls for nouie 
mision in the light of what hoe becB alreaily advanced. 
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work on Th^ Cmigrcgaiionaliam of tlie. last Tkret ffundreii 
Years, p. 115, we think Dr. Dexter very forcibly deals 
with this coatentioD, and shows that while the littUt^ 
compnuy of Sepamtiuta held some good Congregation^ 
principles, yet these " scarcely more touched the questioi 
of pure polity than the pile, driven deep below tin 
foundations of a building, suggests whether it ie to bl 
Gothic, Grecian, or pure Yankee in its facade," His figun 
implies a much less complete approximation to Indo 
pendent polity than that actually made by the litti 
company; but certainly to speuk of them as being thi 
founders of Independency is, we must liold, historicaUj 
inaccurate. That honour, however the necessity 
be regretted, has to be accorded to one of a ' 
diH'erent temper from Richard Fitz or any of his littJ< 
flock. 

Robert Browne.' — No account of Independency 

would be complete which did not embrace extended 
due reference to Robert Browne, tlie founder of tl 
Brownists, the name which has since been given to tJ 

' " While tliey (tlie English IndepeniltnU) Bevk tbe tiriginal Wi 
rant for their vicwo in the New Teatiniient nnd iu the practice nl t 
primitive Churuli, and while they iiialiitein, also, tliAt the ewen 
iif these viewn whh rightly revived in uld Englixh Wyclitiiiiu, uid 
perhn|« in mine of the BpecuIfttion>i which acuJDijianied Luther'M 
Itt'f'irmation on the Continent, tliey admit thnt the tliMiry of Inde- 
jieudency had to be worked out afresh liy a nuw process of the 
English mind in tbe HixtMSth and neveuteeiitb I'entiirieH, and 
are colitJ^nt, I believe, that the crude inimedinle banning of 
pruceM ahould l>e sought in the opinions propagal<.<d between li 
nnil ISDO by the rrratic Ri>lieTt Browne, a Rutlandahiro 
at Cambridge, who had become a preacher at Norwich." — Piuft 
Miwon's Lift of Mitlim, vol. iv. p. 536. 
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lollowers of Independency. This remitrWable man, extra- 
ilinsry both for tho force of his personality and character, 
Wiis tile Bon of Anthony Browne of Tolthorp, in Rutland- 
), and was bom in 1550. His grandfather, by a 
charter of Henry vilL, had acquired the sinfriilar dia- 
Imction of being allowed to wear his cap in the King's 
iinaence. After he had taken his degree at Cambridge, 
he becHiue, according to Strype, private chaplain to the 
iJulcB of Norfolk. He was cited to appear before the 
Bxtesiustical ConiniissionerB on a charge of disseminating 
seditioua doctrines ; and had not that nobleman befriended 
him iind taken Ida part, he would doiibtlesH have become 
lu^naiutetl with the inside of a prison much earlier than he 
^^■' At tlie age of twenty-two he became a schoolmaster, 
sod atterwards a lecturer and preacher, though without 
• licence ; and it woidd appejir that about this time he 
fcloiited the opinions with which his name lias been since 
identified. Neal saya he was " a fiery, hot-headed young 
■"•".and went about the countries inveighing t^ainst the 
•spline and ceremonies of the Church, and exhorted 
the people by no means to comply with them." In 1580 
™ removed to Norwich, where his preaching was the 
O'^ns of attracting a numerous congregation, which com- 
["wed, probably, a considerable number of Dutch refugees, 
•'K' at that time formed more than half the population 
™ Sorwich. Among these were doubtless not a few 
Annhaptists and other sufi'erers in the cause of liberty 

Thi« intervention, liowever, cm tlie [wrt of the Duke of Norfolk, 

tile «lalciiienl tliat Browne was chnplain to thnt nolilemnn, a\<- 

M Ui be an error on the pirt of Stryjic. See note appeiiiletl to Dr. 

Jkk't "I*ctiire on the Early Independents" in JMlet Leet-ure*, Ji. 55, 
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and eonacience,' In the year 1582 he published a book 
entitled, The Lifr avd Manners of TVim; Chrintiavs, to 
which is prefixed " A Treatise of Reformation without 
tarrying for any, and of the wickedness of those preachere 
whicii will not I'efuriu themselves and their chai-ge, because 
they will tarry till the magistrate command and compel 
them." 

Browne seems to have been the first to protest against 
multitudinism in the Chiuxih, or what is better known by 
tlie term, promiscuoua communion, " The kingdom of 
(Jod," he says, " was not to be begun by whole parish^, 
but rather of the worthiest, be they never so few." The 
Church must be constituted of sincere God-fearing Chris- 
tian men and women. This is his definition of a Chunih : 
" The Church planted or gathered in a company or number 
of Christians or believers, which, by a willing covenant 
made with their God, are under the government of tiod 
and (Jlirist, and keep His laws in one holy communion. 
The Church government is the lordship of Christ in the 
communion of His offices, whereby His people obey His 
will, and have mutual use of their graces and callings to 
further their godliness and welfare." 

" For Browne, as before for Cartwright, the voice of 
the people was literally the voice of God. Christ was 
the King. As His will was revealed equally to all, all 
had an equal right to interpret it. He reigns; the com- 
munity governs in His name. Tlnis the Puriians, by 

' "Tilt InrlepeiidiMite of England and tlie (Vmgregaliimnlists of 
Aiiivricn ntv tii-dny in IJhinlI dcHceiit from that little Nnrwii'li cliurch 
of two ImnJred and riinoty-BW yeare ago."— Den tar's Congrtgaliannl- 
utii ai »WH tw iU LiUrature, [i. 1 14, imblielied in 1879, 
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u of their idea of monanky itself, nmved pracOcally 
Hi 'Imocracy. Th«y proclaimed a Innd of Divine Eiijht 
Ddsoeraq/." ' 

Holding the views lie did, he could have no communion 
with the Church of England, nor could he acknowledge 
bet " to be a true Clmich, or her ministers true ministers." 
He exhorted his hearers to separate from the pai'ish 
churches, and " seek the Church of God wheresoever." ^ 
Such extreme views, and the endeavour to emhody them 
^f the formation of a separate congregation, naturally 
ssposed Brownie and his followers to the seventy of the 
Queea and her bishops, and he was obliged to leave the 
He and several of his friends found in Holland 
tbe freedom which was denied them in their own country, 
1 Md, by permission of the authorities, a Church, which 
fi*)' properly be described as an Independent Church, 
B formed in Middelburg, in Zealaml This Church at 
Middelburg included not a few who afterwards liecame 
eminent for their zeal and piety and learning. The unan- 
imitj' that at first prevailed was, however, soon broken, 
"ml the Church split up into two sections, the one insist- 
ing with Browne upon the duty of absolute separation 
from the Church of Engbmd, and the other favouring a 
t more modified nonconformity. This latter section, under 
Eobinson, took the name Independents, Tljese became 
rowingly strong and infincntial, and the Brownists soon 

" Puritanism and the English Revolution," p. 34, chap. i. of the 
I of Moderit Denwfrary in Old anil New Eiighmd, by Charles 
Borgesnd, Member of the Faculty of Law, Qentva. Translated by 
■■ I. Birkbeck Hill, with a iireface by C. H. Firth, M.A., BaUiol 
■ i, Oiford, 

t, however, pp. 185-6, 
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faded out of view, and gave place to the Independents. 
As the breach between his associates and himeelf 
became wider, and troubles increased, Browne found bis 
position intolerable. He determined to try Scotland, to 
see if that would furnish more congenial and fruitful soil 
for the growth of his tree Cliurch principles. But if he 
had little to hope for from Episcopacy, he soon found 
that he had still leas to expect from Pi'esbyterianiam. 
King James said : " They " (meaning Browne and Penry) 
" have come to Scotland to sow their popple amongst us," 
The next thing we find is tlmt Browne was cited to 
appear before the Archbishop of Canterbury to answt 
for one of his publications. He was delivered from 
dilemma by the friendly interjxtsition of bis kinsman. 
Lord Burgbley. After this, Browne found an asylum 
under his father's roof, and here apparently everything 
was done that parental solicitude could suggest to induce 
him to change his opinions and conform to the estab- 
lished religion. But, says Fuller, " it seems Browne's 
en-ors were so inlaid in him, no conferences with divinflK 
would convince him to the contrary, whose iucorngibla4 
nesB made his own father weary of his company. Men 
may wish, Go<l only can work, children to be good. The 
old gentleman would own him for his eon no longer than 
his son owned the Church of England for his motli^, 
desiring to rid his hands of him." 

Concerning the closing period of Browne's life, it 
very difficult to ascertain correctly what the facts 
We have only the testimony of men like Fuller, who 
intensely prejudiced against the man and his views, ai 
whose statements therefore must be received witb 
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ntmoBt caution. It seeius, however, impossible to acquit 
him ot gross iaconBistency and tei^iversation, Weftry of 
ifnduring " the slings and ai'rows of outrageous fortune," he 
*«f«pted a living in Northamptonshire, and found rest, or 
such rest as was possible to so turbulent a spirit, in the 
'xHoo ot the Cliurch which he had so unsparingly assailed 
anii denounced. For this act no apology can be offered 

I but his ungoveiTiable temper, and the fact that he waa 
an u!d man soured by disappointment and broken by 
nvarees. " One may justly wonder," says Fuller, " when 
Owny meaner accessories in this schism were aiTaigned, 
«iadenmed, and executeil, how this Browne, the principal, 
made BO fail" an escape, yea, enjoyed such preferment. 
Yet be came off at last both with saving his life and 
lieepii^ his living (and that none of the meanest — 
Aeliurch in Northamptonshii'e) until the day of his 
K death." 

^B " More probable it is that the promise of liis general 

^Bnmpliance with the Church of England (so far forth as 

^nut to make future disturbance therein) met with the 

^Plrcbbishop's courteous acceptance thereof, both which 

"effectually improved by the countenance of Thomas Cecil, 

E«rl of Exeter (Browne's near kinsman and patron), pit>- 

eored this extraordinary favour to be indulged unto him." 

Bat though Browne consented to eat the bread of the 

Church of which he had been so unsparing an assailant, 

it ia quite clear that his compliance was merely outward 

and formal, aud represented no change of principle or 

eonWction. Stiype says of him ; " He continued still 

sry freakisb " ; while Fuller saya : " I will never 

lUeve that be ever formally recanted his opinions, 
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either by word i 
iimmtained." ' 



writing, as to the main of wbat 



Browne, in what sense the founder of Independ- 
ency, — It is as8\imed by atlveiise critics of Independency 
that the relation between it and Browne is like ibab 
which exists between the stream and its source, 
consei^uently, if they can show the impurity of the oi 
they can demonstnite tlie impurity of the other. 
tissuniption ia, however, unfounded and gratuitous. 

Browne waa the foimder of Independency only in 
sense that he was the first (so far as we know) to 
its fundamental contention and principle, and givi 
practical and visible embodiment. He saw cli 
enough that the primitive Chui-eli was very diEfei 
from the Church of England, tlmt its most eharacteristil 
featui'es had been obliterated, its simplicity sujierseded 
and overlaid by an elaborate ritual, by a graded hierarchy, 
by ceremonies and customs which had no existence, 
and could have had no sanction in the apostolic 
Now as then, it was within the right of any number 
Christians to form themselves into a separate congre- 
gation, elect their own officers, arrange for the conduct 
of worsliip, the observance of ordinances, and the main- 
tenance of discipline, free from all external authority and 
control ; and acting upon this conviction, he took stejw 
to gather a Church founded upon these principles. 
Browne's part in the movement was simply that 
the discoverer who gives to some new fruitful idea 
initial impulse and shape, leaving it to others to ex] 
> Sto Fuller's Ckvrrh Bidortf, vol. v. p. 68. 



:uce. 
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Kui develo]). Bat as the worth of a discovery, either in 
Bcience or morals, is not affected by the discoverer's 
personftl character or manner of life, so it is no derogii- 
tion U> Independency to say that his reputation for piety 
inii consistency was decidedly damaged. But if Erawne 
hud been a much worse mau than he was, it would not 
invalidate or inipugu his claim to have or^inated and 
stnieli out a most fruitful idea, nor yet to have demon- 
«trai*d its practicability as the basis of a free democratic 
Charch system. In gathering the first separate congrega- 
tuia, Browne had, at least, the courage of his convictions. 
Tliia quality was certainly not lacking in one who boasted 
ififltfor preaching against biahoiis, ceremonies, etc., "he 
W been committed to thirty-two prisons, in some of 
*!iich he could not see Lis hand at noonday." 

It is no part of our brief to defend the cliaracter of 
Bcbert Browne, and we confess that if it were, we should 
^afc from essaying the task. Let those, however, who 
siu desirous to see wliat apology can be constructed fur 
hill later errors, turn to Dr. Dext-er's account of him.' 
Ur. Dexter is a convinced and ardent believer in the 
lUineDess of his chai-acter and the honesty of his 
ras convictions. "VVTiatever be thought of his final 
lent in regard to him, no one cau consider the evi- 
ice he brings forward, and examine carefully what he has 
say regarding it, without admitting the gi-oundlessness 
the charge that Robert Browne was "an ambitious 
it in his earlier, and a contemptible sneak in his 
!P years : with the easy, if not inevitable, inferenc* 

' DexUi'a Coiigrfjatitnuilim an sww in iU Literature, Robert Browni' 
i hia Co-worters pp. 118-128. 
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that he must have lieen n hypocrite through all." Dr. 
Dexter's deliverauee is summed up in the words, that he was 
"a loug maligued.eccentrie, infirm, aud probably insane, yet, 
I must think, a mainly good and singularly clever man." 



Browne aud the Brownists, — In his admirable 

luctui'ii on the fiiily Independent*, Dr. Dide says : " I 
hn\-e never been able, howcvur, tu satisfy myself as to the 
ground on which the Cougregationalists of the latter 
years of Elizabeth's reign so bitterly resented identifim- 
tion with the Bi-owiiists." ' But we submit that this is 
sufficiently explained by the suspiciou aud odium which 
Browne naturally incim-ed by hia tergiversation.and also by 
tbe reputation he had previously au(|uireil by his imperious 
and fiery temper. If Browne's personal character hail been 
such as to eommand unhesitating coulidence aud respect, 
there is no reason to suppose that the later Independents 
would have sliowu any iudisjioaitiou to bear his name, or 
have shrunk from avowing themaelvea his followers, The 
Browniata — the name afterwards gi^■en to his followers 
— carried his principles to a most extreme length. They 
denied the Church of England to be a true Church, aud 
maintained that its rites and discipliue were popish, auti- 
clirifltian, aud corrujit. Tbe eoustitution of the existing 
ecclesiastical hierarchy seemed to them too bad to he 
mended, the very pillars of it were rotten, and the only 
hoje of refonning it lay in raziug it to the ground and 
iR'giuuing to build anew. 

' " Nu Indfjieiident will lake it well ni aiiv mail's lii>ii<i tu tw 
rnlleil H /Jroiniwf."— Hnnliury'ti Uittorical Afeimiriali rtlating to tht 
Iii'l'iinuleali, vol. iiL p. 132. 
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^eal the historian, and, as some aver (we think on 
inauflicient grounds), the unspiiring panegyrist of the 
PuritanB and all their doings, admits that the Erowniats 
were involved in frequent quanela and divisions. " Their 
chief crime," he said, " was their uncharitablenesa in 
uiichurGhiug the whole Christian world, and breaking oH 
all omnner of communion in hearing the word, in public 
prayer, and in the administration of the sacraments, not 
unly with the Church of Euglaiid, but with all foreign 
reformed churches, which, though leas pure, ought cer- 
tsinly to be owned as Churches of Christ." John Cotton, 
"Ueof the organising minda of New England, and to whom 
the credit specially belongs of reducing Indej>endency 
to «■ working system, energetically repelleil the imputa- 
tion of Brownism, or, as he expressed it, the " disclaiming 
the Churchee in England to be uo Churches, but as limbs 
of the devil " ; adding, that for using such violent 
language as this, Eager Williams was censured and 
Wndemned.^ 



Twenty thousand Browniste in England.^ — Obnoxi- 
nns as Bi-ownism was, not less, perhaps, to Cartwright and 
Hie Puritans at large than to the ruling jmwers, it is clear 
I from contemporary evidence it had grown even under 

' Dr. Dexter My» Brownuni lia« betn misuiideKUxKl bj the great 
ouum of Congregntiunalists, whu h&vt been wont to aesociate with this 
' l«rm tlte thought of narrowness and exi-1vit«ion. Thua he says 
I Cotton calls Brownum the " way of rigid septiratiun." But by 
BrownUm, Dr. Dexter evidently means the opinions of Browne 
I hinuelf. We suspect that Cotton is here apeakiiii;, nut "f Browne, 
E tnt of his foUoweri, who certainly went riirtlicr in the way of 
I uuTownew and exclusion. 
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the primacy of Whitgift to considerable dimensioiis, 
anil become a force that haJ to Iw reckoned with, 
" In my conceit," said Sir Walter Ealeigh, in a speech 
lie delivered iii I'arliaiueut in 1580, "the Browniata i 
worthy to be rooted out of the Commonwealth ; but \ 
danger may grow to oui-selves if this law pass, it ^ 
fit to be considered. For it is to be feared that men i 
guilty will be involved in it, ... If two or thrs 
thousand Browuista meet at the nea, at whose chai^ 
aholl they be transported, uv whither will you send them ? 
1 am aorry for it. / am afraid there are near tweniy 
thousand- of them in Evglam!, and when they be ] 
who shall maintain theii" wives and children ? " ' 



Dissenters and Separatists. — A certain dq 
of confusion un the part of those who have treated c 
the germinal upspringinga of Independency would, we 
think, have been avoided if they had kept more clearly 
before their minds the fact that during and after I 
Beformation (and to some extent, as we have seen, < 
before) there were three clasaee of Dissenters or Sepi 
ratiata 

Ist. Those who dissented from the Establiahed Chui 
because of its corruptions, but still clung to it i 
hope that the leaven of its aiwstaay might he purged away. 

2nd. Those who dissentetl from the Church for the 
same reason, but had almndoned all hope of posaiblfl 
reformation, and so justified their secession from it 

3rd. Those who dissented from the principle of ( 
Established Church aa being opposed to the whole i 
' D'Eveu' Journal, [i. 517. 
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i» Well aa the express teaching of the New Tt^itameiit, 
and a& violating the constitution and contravening the 
VLTy nature of Christ's kingdom. AH these three classes 
were Puritans, but Puritans with a difference, which, as 
between the first and the last, was most broadly marked. 
TJie first may be described as Nonconformists inside the 
Church, or nonconfomiing members of the Church of 
England: the second and third as Nonconformists outside 
VK Church, that is, Konconformiats proper, Noiicon- 
fonnists in the real and historical sense of thu word. 

Tlie Brovniista belonged to the second class, and the 
^tinotion between them and the " Conforming Puritans," 
**■ Ae Puritans belonging to the first class, is very clearly 
•Jiawn by Neal : " Most of the Puntans were for keeping 
within the pale of the Church, apprehending it to be a true 
t"huix;h in its doctrines and sacraments, though defective in 
fliKipIine and corrupt in ceremonies ; but being a ti'ue 
Wiureh, they thought it not lawful to separate, though 
'hej could hardly continue in it with a good conscience, 
"ley Hubmitted to suspensions and deprivations ; and 
'fiieii they were driven out of one diocese, took sanc- 
tuary m another, being afraid of incurring the guilt of 
Mhimn by forming themselves into separate communions, 
^ereas the Brovmists maintained that the Church of 
England, in its present constitution, was no true Church 
rf Christ, but a limb of Antichrist, or, at best, a mere 
uwsture of the State ; that their ministers wei* not 
lightly called or ordained, nor the sacraments didy 
•dministered, or, supposing it to be a true Church, yet, 
it was owned by their adversaries (the conforming Puri- 
is) to be a very corrupt one, it must be as lawful to 
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sei>arate from it aa for the Church of England to separate 
from Rome." ' 

The dietinctioii ia brought out ogaiu very clearly by 
Knight regarding some miniaters who, about the year 1607. 
took what he calls a middle course.^ These were called 
brethren of the aecoud separation, by way of distinction 
from those who had preceded them in a more open and 
decideil dissent, and their priuciples may he best gathered 
from their own words in a published defence of their 
conduct, in which they say : " We protest before the 
Almighty Clod that we acknowledge the Churches of 
England, as they be established by public authority, to 
be true visible Churches of Christ; that we desire the 
continuance of our ministry in them above all earthly 
things, aa that without which our whole life would be 
wearisome and bitter to us : that we dislike not a set 
form of prayer to be used in our churches ; nor do we 
write with an evil mind to deprave the Book of Common 
Prayer, ordination, or homilies, but to ahow our reasons 
why we cannot subscribe to all things contained in them." 

With this accords in the main the more general state- 
ment of Fuller.' He diatinguiabes Ijetween three classes 
of Nonconformists, the earlier, the middle and the later; 
the earlier were those in King Edward's days, " who 
desired only to shake down the leaves of Episcopacy, 
mislikiug only some garments about them," the middle 
were those in tlie end of Queen EIi»ibeth's and beginning 

' Ni«I, vol. i. |.. 436. 

' Knighf» Pidorial Hiaonj o/Ewjlanil, vol. iii. p, -461.; Neal, vol. i. 
II, 440. 

' VktircK Hi'lory, vi>l. iv. jt, 72. 
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" "aines' reign, " who struck at tlie brauches thereof," 
■• Mid the later were those " who did l-ay the nw to the 
"^ o/the tree, to cut down the function itself as unlawrd 
'^^ aati-Christian." 



^poratisin, and what it originally implied. — It 
'"'sill to be remembered that under tlie ^jeciiliar Lircum- 
*^*-iices in which disHeiiters from the fHtublisheit religion 
""*sre then placed, isolation aud seimnitu iiasembly became 
^^Jly an outward necessity, and (Ud not necessarily 
***ply anything like inward Congregational convictions on 
«ir part.' Thus, in Queen Mary's reign, we read of "a con- 
cation of godly men at London," who met together for 
•^ligioua worship " in the very mouth of danger," and among 
•"lieni was ScainMer, afterwards bishop of Peter borougli, 
^»]d Bentbam, afterwards bishop of Coventry and Lichfield.' 
iper was no Separatist, and no adviser of Separatism, 
et, as early as 15S3, Hooper wrote from the Fleet 
X^rison " to certain godly persons, professors and lovers 
'-»f the truth, instructing them how they should behave 
themselves at the beginning of the change of rehgion," 
as follows : " There is no better way to be used in ttiis 
troublesome time for your ciins<tlation than many times 
V> have assemblies together of such men and women as 
be of your religion in Christ, and then to talk aud 
renew among yourselves the truth of your religion," etc' 
Archdeacon Fhilpot uses language to the same effect, 
but still stronger. "Our (lod i.s a jealous Ood, and 

' Dext^r'a Oongreyiitiiniiitum, p. 63^. 

' Soc ZurwA Ldttr), «inl Strype's MemvriaU, ct. ill, ii. 147. 

' Later JTridnj/i of BiWioy Hoiipfr, Pnrker Society (1858), p. 5fl9. 
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cannot be content tliat we ahould be of any otber body 
than of that unspotted Church whereof He is the Head 
only, and wherein He hath planted us by baptism." ' 
Yet Philpot was a loyal son of the Church of England. 
It ia thus clearly implied that under certain circumstancee 
separation ia not only defensible, but may become the 
highest duty. It is theu perfectly obvious that the tenn 
Separatist can only be used strictly to describe those 
wlio belonged to the second and third class of Dissentere 
from the Established Church. The second class is repre- 
sented, as has been ix>iiited nut, by Browne and his 
followei-s. It would appear from tlie six propositions 
laid down by Cartwright that his position was similar to 
Browne's, hut we have his explicit testimony that he dis- 
approved of separation. " We are not for an unspotted 
Church on earth, therefore though the Church of England 
has many faults we would not willingly leave it." 

The third class, up to the period of the Commonwealth, i 
was very sparsely represented,— represented, it may ba*| 
said, by a mere handful of people, the Anabaptists of 1 
Holland and Home of the more extreme sectaries. 

An American antlior, Mr. Douglas Campbell, says in 
his recently published and elaborate work ; * "To the 
Puritan and Separatist alike the Church as established _ 
was obnoxious on account of its abuses. But the oiu 
Bought its reformation by Act of Parliament, lookitq 
forwai'd to the time when his form of worship and d 
' WritiRgt of AreMraemi PhUpot, Parker Suoit-ty (ISflS), 



' Thr PuriUiti in HoUnnd, Kn^land, and Ama-iaa, na Intnxinct 
to ADierit-'sn History, by Ddii^Ihb Oiim]il>ell, A.M., LL.B., 
of Itie American HixtoricJtl Amuirintioti, vol. ii. p. 181. 
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ci\»aue should be establiBhetl for the nation. The other 

thought that a reformation would never come, (hat the 

"■wfc xydem of a State Chink vas inherently wrong, and 

tiiat the only duty before the new believers was to leave 

'he Church to its abuses, and set up independent con- 

^'^gationa." The words italicised have a meaning which 

'^ Somewhat doubtful. If Mr. Campbell means that the 

^'Paratist thought that the whole then e-riniing system of 

"^ Church was inherently wrong, he is quite right ; not 

**• however, if tlie statement be taken as referring to the 

*/»tein of State Churcliism broadly and generally. To 

^**t, with the exception of a few Anabaptists, they had 

°** conscientious objection. Mr. Douglas Campbell seema 

te aware of this, for he says, in a previous part of his 

•"-■•■k, " at that time no one, except the members of the 

^^~^^i despised sect of Dutch Anabaptists, thought of such 

thing as a separation of Church and State." ' 

The foregoing classification is sufficiently complete ; but 

"^ make it exhaustive, another class of Dissenters would 

"^^^ed to be included : those who became such through 

^•^■esaure of circumstauees more than through force of 

^-■^iginal conviction. An apposite illustration of that class 

*'^ fumiahed in connection with the founding of tlie colony 

^t Massachusetts under Winthrop. These were not origin- 

»' Vol. ii. p. 9. 
Mr. Omen's slateinent — "The StparatiBta wlio were beginning 
to withdraw from attendance ut public worship, on the ground that 
the verjf eadence of a Ttational CkuTiA mu contrary to the word of God, 
gnew quicklj £rom a few scattered xealots to twenty thousaoii «oula" 
(Gnwn'ii Short HUtory, p. 459) — -is open to the same exception. 
TUe number of those who, iu that age, object«il to the very esistence 
I tii a national Church as heing contrary to the word of Qod, muat 
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ally Separatists, like the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth 
** We separate," they said, " not from the Church of Eng- 
land, but from its corruptions. We came away from th( 
Common Prayer and ceremonies in our native land when 
we suffered much for Nonconformity. In this place oj 
liberty we cannot and will not use them." The result 
was, they became free Chiu'chmen and zealous Inde- 
pendents. Certainly the establishment of such a system 
as Independency was a great advance upon the idea oi 
reforming the Church of England ; yet, as a well-known 
American writer says, the mere change of surrounding 
conditions made it seem not a revolution in Church 
government, but the only natural and possible thing tc 
do} 

' Historic Toiotus : BoMon, by Henry Cabot Lodge, pp. 25, 26. 

" How Puritanism glided into a state of separation, and the Non 
<vonformist in the Church became a Dissenter outside its pale, ii 
curiously illustrated in the reconls of the Church assembling ir 
Broad mead, Bristol." See Dr. S tough ton's History of Religion if 
England, vol. i. (new and revised edition) pp. 99, 100. 
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the corrpit state of the chdrch 

We have seen how Ai'chbishop Whitgift objected to the 
contention of Cartwi'ight, that ministers ought to be 
openly and fairly chosen by the people, on the ground 
that ■' in this state of the Church such [iractice were per- 
nicious and hui'tful. In the apostles' time all, or moat 
that were Christians, were \Trtuou8 and gotlly, and sneh 
88 did sincerely profess the word, and therefore the 
election might be safely committed to thera ; now, the 
Church is full of hypocrites, dissemblers, drmikards, 
and whoremongers, so that if any election were com- 
mitted to them, they would be sure to take one like 
to themselves. Now, the Church is full of Papists and 
atheists." 

This description of the then existing condition of the 
Church was only too true. Among the clergy there 
was ignorance and licentiousness ; among the bishops, 
sordid greed, sycophancy, and truckling to power. That 
" lying, cheating, theft, perjury, and whoredom were the 
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complaintB of the times," ' is abuiiilautly testified by Bneh 
Chiirchmen as Bucer and Sauday. The picture which the 
latter draws of patrons gaping foi' gain, and hungry 
fellows, destitute of all good learning and godly zeal, yea, 
scarcely clothed with common honesty, who found ready 
entrance to the Church, is surpassed even by Bishop 
Jewel : * " The poor Hock ia giveu over to the wolf ; the 
poor children cry out for bread, the bread of life, and 
here is no man to break it unto them, . . . View 
your universities, view your acliools, which have ever 
been nurseries to this purpose. Alas ! how many shall 
you find in both the universities and in all the schools 
throughout England, not only that are already able, but 
also that are minded to the ministry ? If they be not 
foimd there, alas ! where think you to have ihem ? Where 
think you they will be found ? Think you they will 
spring out of the ground or drop down from the heavens ? 
No, no, they be of you, and must be bred and reare<l 
amongst you, ... I speak not of the ciu^tes, but of tlie 
parsonages and the vicarages ; that is, of the places which 
are the castles and towers of defence for the Lord's 
temple. Tbey seldom pass nowatlays from a patron, if 
he be no better thiiu a gentleman, but either for 
the lease or for present money. Such merchants are 
broken into the Church of God, a great deal i 
able than were they whom Christ chased and whippi 
out of the temple. Yoimg men that are toward i 
learned see this. They see that he which feedeth J 

• Collier's Ecrlfiuulical Sitlory, v»]. ii. p. 294. 
' Hunt's Brligiatu Thong/il in Knijlanil, vo!. i. p. 77, note. 
Zurich Laiert <1688-79) p. 33, 66, 
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fiock halh least part of the milk ; he which goeUi a wtir- 
fare hath not half Mr wages. Therefore they are wearied 
iiid (liacouraged ; they change tlieir studies ; soma become 
apteatices, some turn to physic, some to law : all shun and 
if*i the ministrj'." " Sad was the state of religion at these 
times," saj-s Strype ; " the substautials being lost in con- 
tending for externals; the Churchmen heaped benefices 
upon themselves, and resided upon none, n^lecting theii- 
cores. Many of theui alienated their lands, made unreason- 
«bte leases and waste of woods, and granted reversions and 
ftdvovp-gona to their wives and children, or to others, for 
llieir use. Churches ran greatly into dilapidations and 
Jeeays, and were kept nasty and filthy and indecent for 
God'e worship. Among the laity there was little devo- 
tiou, the Lord's day greatly profaned and little observed, 
^^ common prayer not frequented. Some lived without 
any service of Gwl at all ; many were heathens and 
atheists ; the Queen's own coiu-t a harbour for epiciu-ea 
^ atheists, and a kind of lawless place, because it stood 
Di no parish; which things made good men fear sonje 
*"! judgments im]iendiug over the nation." * 

Illiteracy of the Clei^y. — The mass of the clergy 
"ere so illiterate that, even had they been pure of life, 
they could have done little to elevate the people, or reflect 
fiononr upon the Church. In 1530, Tyndale declared 

I that there were 20,000 priests in England who could 
not translate tlie Lonl's Prayer into English (Ansjeer 
to Sir Thowtt Moft, p. 75); and Bitshop Hooper found 
SCorro of the clergy in Gloucestershire who were unable 
' Strj-lie's Partrr, p, 39-'i. 
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to tell who was the author of the Loitl's Pmyei-, or where 
it waa to be read> Such a deficiency of Protestant clergy 
had been experienced at the Queen's accession that for, 
several yeara it was a common practice to ap{ioiiit laynw 
usually luechauics, to read the service in vacant churchi 
Reference has been already made to the statement 
Neal, that there wei'e only two thousand preacbera 
serve near ten tliousand jHtrish churches, so that thi 
were almost eight thousand parishes without preiiching 
ministers; also that in lo78, out of one hundred and 
forty clergj'men in Cornwall, not one was capable o£^ 
preaching ; and tlironghont the kingdom those who cot 
preach were in the proportion of about one to four,— 
statement that Hallam regards us liighly probable, si 
that " the majority of the clergy were nearly illiteraj 
and many of them addicted to drunkenness and la 
vices." Bakers, butchers, cooks, and stablemen, tbh 
wholly illiterate, and not a few utterly licentious (ai 
these were the class of which the clei^' were to a laig 
yart composed), could not be expected to add dignity 1 
the ministry or shed lustre upon the Chureh.' 

■ Rev. B. DeiiiAUB, Life of Tyndalt, |i. £>■<. 

' 8ttyi>e's Annalt, ]ip. 138, 177. 

* " It piertea oar lieartu with grief to hear the crieB of tilt i^untr 
[leople fur Ihe word of God. The bitihops either preich ncit nt all 
or vuy Beldoiu. . . . And w-hcrtMks the BcripturoB my that iuiiii«t«n 
of the gosp«1 should be such as are ubie to teotJi aouod dovtrinr, and 
ctiuvince gsinsayere, yet the bishope have made priests of t 
of the people, nut only for their occupations and trades wh« 
have taken them, as Bhoeuiakers, IwitberE, tailors, watei 
nhepherds, and Uorse-keeperx, but aim for their want of good lea 
and honerty." — Supplication of Piiritiin Miniilfrt In Parliammt i 
1086, Neol, vol i. p. 317. 
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Character of the Biahopa, — " The bishops of this 
fign," says H;i!lain, " do not appear, with Bome dia- 
tmgiiiahed exeeptions, to have reflected so much honour 
m the Established Church as ttioae who attach a supersti- 
Cioia reverence to the age of the Refornjation are apt to 
conceive, In the phmder that went forward they took 
gwd care of themselves. Chaises agaiust them of simony, 
eorrnptioij, eovetousuesB, and especially destruction of 
^^i"" Church estates for the benefit of their families 
are very common, sometimes, no doubt, unjust, but too 
"^inent to be absolutely without foundation." The 
pMulation of the bishops almost passes belief.' They 
''sre gnilty of the grossest malversation, sold the livings 
1" tlieir gift in order to enrich themselves, and maiie 
'"og and dishonest leases of the ecclesiastical lauds, 
""t hesitating even to plunder their own dioceses, cut 
■^n the timber, aud dispose of the briek and the lead 
"Wiih were used in the buildings. Aylmer, bishop of 
^ilon, cut down and sold the timber in his diocese 
'intil prevented by an injunctiou. When he grew old 
*ld reflected that a large sum of money would be due 
''oin his faniily for dilapidations of the palace of Fulliam, 
^tc,, he actually proposed to nell his bishvjmc to Bancroft.- 
The fiishop of Lichfielil is said to have made seventy 
"lewd aud unlearned ministers for money" in the 
I Doarse of a single day. Archbishop Parker disposetl 
I of the benefices in his gift according to a fixed tariH', 
f-Kgolated according to the age and money power of 

> See Strype^B AnnaU, vol. iii. ]>[>. 331, 463, 467. 
'Strype'«vlyimer,p, 169. S^cfianVa lielijioiuTkou'jkt, f."i,noW; 
"s Hidory, vol. xii. jip. 4-7 and p. 543. 
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the applicant. They were diaposed of to boye tmder 
foiirteen, provided they could raiae the necessary sum 
of money.' 



NOTES 

^\li() tliat knows aoylhing of Bishop lAliiiier does doI know his 
!naio\i» Sermon of the Pio ity ft, preached ia St. Paul's, London, in 1548, 
in which he thus attacked his own order : "But this much I dnre 
fiiy, that since lording and loitering hath come up, preaching hnlb 
uiuue down, contrary to the a[>o6tW timus ; for they preached and 
lorded not, and now they lord and preach not. . . . For evtr since 
the prelat«« were luadc lords ami nobles, tlie plough »Uiudeth ; there 
is no work done, the people starve. Tliry hawk, they bunt, they 
card, they dice ; they pastime in their prelacies with gallant gentle- 
men, witli their dancing minions, and with iheir freah coniimnionis 
Ml that ploughing is aeC aside ; and by their lording nnd loitering, 
preaching and ploughing is clean gone." It is in this sermon tliiit 
the famous passage, which has l>ecome vlaasical in pulpit literature, 
MiMTi ; " And now I would ask a ittraiige que^ion : Who is tlie 
most diligentest bishop and prelate in all England ? . . . There is one 
that passetfa all the others, and is the most diligent prelat« and 
preacher in all England. And will ye know who it is] 1 will tell 
you. It is the devil. He is the moat diligent preai'herof allotherr; 
he is never out of his diocese," etc. 

The order widch Latimer thus so trenchantly assailed were the 
i'rotestant bishops of King Edwaiil vi.'e reign. 

In the Appendix to his work on Ghureh and Stale vnder Iht Twiort, 
JUr. Child has introduced a somewhat lengthy note on the atU<frd 
corruptimi oftht clergy in Hu tixleetith eentury. Canon Di^on, in Ids 
History of Iht Chvrch of England, vol. i. p. i&, had alleged that " no 
general chai^ of corruption has ever been iiiade good against the 
English clergy." Mr. Child subjects this statement lo a searching 
examination, and reaches the conclusion that "to say, as Canon 
Dixon does, tliat no proof of deep corruption lius been made good 
iigainxt the English clergy, is simply to Ky in the face of the et'i- 
dence, not only of satirists and lampooneiv, but of annalists and 
hisfirianx, of records and law reports." It is true that the evidence 

' Fronde's Hittury, vol. si. p. 82. 
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he adduces is mainly directed to prove the deep corruption of the 
^^iaie pre-Reformatum clergy ^^^ but he indicates very plainly how it 
was not confined to the Catholic clergy, but extended to their Pro- 
testant successors. 

"Three times in modem English history have the bulk of the 
ckigy, as a class, been corrupt and rotten. In Henry viil's reign, 
when the remedy came by the Reformation and the dissolution of 
the monasteries. In Whitgift's i>rimacy, when it came through the 
ri« of the Puritans. In Queen Anne's reign, when it came through 
ihe lay-Reformers, the moral teachers Defoe, Steele, and Addison, 
in their penny folio half sheets, the Kev^iew, the Tatler, the Spectator, 
^ Guardian," etc ..." In 1588 a small minority of the clergy, 
for the most part at work in towns, were intensely earnest, thoroughly 
pious, spirituaUy-minded men, but with a narro>\'ne8s of view, and 
^ great learning, and consequently with little general culture. 
At this time the bishops were thrusting hundreds of men into the 
ministry of the Church who were utterly unfit for their work." — 
Introduction to the Epistle^ by E. Arber, p. viii. 
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THE MARTIN ^UEPRELATK CONTROVERSY, 15S8-1590. 

" I am called Martio Marprelat. Tbcre be many that gtvatlj 
'lialiko of my doingee. I may liaue my wants, I know. For I 
am a man. But uiy conree I knowe to be ordinary and lawfiilL 
I sawe the cause of Chriats gouernment, ami of the Biaho] 
Autichristitin dealing to be hidden. The most part of men 
could not be gotten to read any thinj^, written in the defence of 
the on[e] and agatiut the other. I bethought mee therefon, 
of a way whereby men might be drttwne to do both, porceiuing 
the humors of men in these times (especialy of those that ai« 
in any place) to be giuen to mirth. I tnoke that course. I 
might lawfully do it. I [aye] for iesting is lawful by ciw 
atancea, euen in the greatest matters. The circumstanc«B of 
time, place and jiereona vi^ed mc thereunto. 1 neuer profaned 
the word in any iost. Other mirtli I used as a couert, whereii 
I would bring the truth into light. The Lord being the authouTi 
both of mirth and grauitie, is it not. lawCull in it selfe, for the. 
tnieth to vse eyther of these wayes, when the circumstances do 
make it lawful 1 

"My purpose wns oud is to do good. I know I haue don no 
harme, howsoeuer aom may iudg Martin to mar al. They 
very wcake on[i:]a that so think. In that which I have writtaa 
I know vndoubledly, that I haue done the Lord and the ststa 
of thia kingdom great seniice. Because 1 haue in aom sort 
discouered the greatest enemies thereof. And by so much ths^ 
most pestilent enemies, because they wound Gods relligion, and 
corrupt the stote with Atheism and loosnes, and so cal for Godi 
venganco vppon va all, euen vnder the coulor of relligion. X 
affirm titem to be the greatest enemies that now our state hath, 
for if it were not for them, the tnicth should huue more fiM 
passage herein, then now it hath. All [estates thereby wouH 
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j \)e «mende<j . ^^d ^ ^^ should uot be subiect vnto Goda dis- 
I pleaaiire, a« nov we nre by reason of them."— flay anp Wm-bf, 



I 



J"" account of English Puritanism and the desperate 

eudeavoui- of the dominant hierarchy to strangle it in its 

cradle, would be at all complete if it contained no allu- 

s"*!! to the famous Martiii Marprelate Controversy,' 

'"fi Coutroversy." as Mr. Maskell calla it, " of the Eliza- 

'^t'lati age." This contraversy has a double interest, an 

"''^feet to the student of English literature, as being the 

' SKccessfnl, if not actually the earliest attempt to 

P*oy satire in ecclesiastical polemics, and also a very 

^f**^! interest to those who sympathise with the struggle 

' fj^edom of faith and conscience. These pungent 

^'^t* or pasquinades began to appear in 1588, the 

J^*" of the Armada, and were issned imder the novi de 

r^'*n4: of Martin Marpi'elate. The proximate cause or 

We ueed soarcelj aay tliat for what apijcara under this head we 
*"* grently indebted la the vnlualjle repriuta in The EngluU SrAnlnr'n 
''Aii»^ of Uid and Moda-ii Wtyrkt^ eiiited hy Edward Arber, F.S.A., 
"'ctnrCT in English Literature, etc., Uaiversity College, Loudon, An 
'"'iWnrtory SWrA lo the Martin ifarprelalc CoiUToveriy, and The Epiitli- 
['''88] ; aliK) to Che well-informed, careful, and elaborate keture on 
^^ Martin Marprelnle Controrcrry, by the Rev. H. M. Dexter, D.D., 
■>f Kew Bedford, MaaaochuwtU, in hia work on TAa Congregatiouaiitm 
o/lhe Intt Ihrce handred yean, om leeit in ill Littraiure ; also on the 
principle — Aitili aitemm pnrteni—to a Hittory of the Martin Miiryrr- 
Ink Conlrarerry, by the Rev. William Ma^kell, M.A., a reprint, with 
cun.tiderable additions of nn arliole, " Martin Marprelate," in llie 
l^ritlian Eemeoibranter nl 1845. Theae three works form n com- 
jileir iheaiurus of information regarding tlii« famous controversy. 
Chap, ii, and Appendix, in Hunt's lUliglom Tlioiu/M in. EikjIoikI, 
Uoy Also be consulted with advantJtge. 
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provocation of the Martiniat paaquinafles was tbe pubti- 
cation of a ponderous book by Dr. John Bridges, dean of 
Sarum, entitled. Defence of the GovemTiunl Estahliahtd in 
the Church of Ewjla-nd for Ecdesia^ical Afaiters, a. reply 
to Travera' book on the Discipline, and an attempt to 
undermine the Puritan position generally. 



A 



The Epistle. — The rejoinder appeared in the ehaj^ 
of a quarto tract, which bore the descriptive title, Ok 
rmd ouer D. John Bridges, for it is a worthy worke : Ch- 
an Epitome of the fyrste Booke of tliat right imrshijifull 
votiime, written agatTist the Piiritanes, in iJu defence of the 
nobk deargie, by as uvrsh ipfuU a prirste, John Bridge, 
Presityter, Pru^, or elder, doctor of DiitiUitie, and Deane of 
Sarutn. Wherein tlie aryuments of the puritans are wisely 
jircvrnted, that when they come to anmcerf M. Doctor, they 
mu^ necdes say something that hath bene spoken. Compiled 
for the behoofe and oEtrthrow of the Parsons, Fychers, and 
Vvri'ats, that have Icmt their CatechismcK, niirf art past 
grace : By the reverend and u-orthie Martin Marjirclate, 
gentleman, and dedieated to tlie ConfocalionJiouse. The 
Epitome is not yet published, but it s/iall be when the 
Bisliops are at conumient leysutr to view the wtnif. In 
the meane time, let them be co?iteni wUh this learned 
Epistle. Printed oivraea, in Europe, within two furltnu/a 
of a Bounsing Priest, at the coat and charges of M. 
Marjn-elitle, gentleman. 

Without any prelimiuary skirraiehing this broadside 
\» at once discharged straight into the ranks of the 
bishops. " Right poysond, [puissant], persecuting, and 
terrible prieetfl, the theame of mine EpiRtle vnto your 
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venerable masterdomeB, is of two parts (and the Epitome 
of our brother Bridges his booke, sliall come out speedily). 
First, most pitifully complayning, Martin Marprelate, &c. 
Secondly, may it please yonr good worships, &c. Most 
pitifully complayning, therefore, you are to vnderstand, 
that D. Bridges hath wiitten in your defence, a most 
sencelea book, and I cannot very often at one breath 
come to a full poiut, when I read the same. 

" Again e, may it pleaae you to giue me leaue to play 
the Duns tor the nonce as well as he, otherwise dealing 
with master doctors booke, I canot keepe dceorwm personte. 
And may it please yon, if I be too absurd in any place 
(either in this Epistle, or that Epitome), to ride to Sarum, 
and thanke his Deanship for it. Because I could not 
deal with his booke pouiniendablie according to order, 
vnles I should be aometimes tediously dunsticall and 
absurd. For I haue heard soni cleargie men say that M, 
Bridges was a verie patch [fool] and a duns, when he was 
in Cambridg. And some say, sailing your reuerence that 
are Bb. that he is as very a kuaue, and enemy vnto the 
Bincerttie of religion, as any popish prelate in Eome. 
But the patch can doe the cause of sinceritie no hurt. 
Naye, he hath in this booke wonderfully graced the same 
by writing against it. For I haue heard some say, that 
whosoeuer will i-ead his booke, shall as euidently see the 
goodnes of tlie cause of reformation and the poore, poore 
nakednes of yoiir gouemment, as almost in reading all 
Master Cartwrights workes. Tliis was a very great ouer- 
sight in his gi-ace of Cant to suQ'er such a booke to come 
out. For besides that an Archb. is very weakely defended 
by masse Deane, he hath also by this meanes prouoked 
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many Ui write against liln gracious fatherhood, who j 
haps ueiit'r njeant to take peu iu hand." 

There is no mincing of words. The Epistle abooi 
with iinprmied and telling invective, what would 
deemed iu these days coarse \'ituperfltion. The bisho] 
ai* " cogging and cosening knaues," " proud, popidi 
presiuuptuoue, profane, paltry, pestilent, and peruicioq 
prelates." They " lye like dogs " ; as for " any manets,' 
they might have been " brought up in Bridewell " ; osiaA 
the Dean of Sarum, he deserves " a cawdell of Hemp 
seed and a playster of ueckweed, as weel as some 
your brethren the papists." 

This style was, of course, athnirably fitted to catch t 
ear of the public. No plan, no methodised arrangenie 
of theii' views, was striven after by these Puritan Fw 
Lances who were fighting behind the shield of Marti 
Marprulate. They were anxious to avoid everything tha 
was concatenateii and funiial. An elaborate and leamei 
treatise, had it been within their power, and had 
difficulty in getting it printed been less formidable than i 
was, would have defeated the object they had in viei 
which was to strike and to arrest attention, to make even 
point bui'n and scintillate, so that there should 1 
getting away from it, and no putting of the pamphl 
down till it had been read (probably in most cases ■ 
one sitting) from beginning to end. 

Not the least irritating featnre of the Epistle mui 
have been to the attacked prelates the assumption t 
perfect equality on the part of the writer. He posea a 
" Tlie Kev. and worthy Martin Marprelate. gentlenuuii' 
and addresses the liishops as "my learned brethre 
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"IWtehead, brethren, of your rev. and leanieil bi'other. 
Slattin Marprelate. But you see my worshipfiill ]>riestes 
"f Ihis crue to whom I write, what a perilous fellow M. 
Marprelate is: he vndei-stauds of all your knauerie, and 
it may be he keepes a register of them : vnlesse yon 
fflnenii, they shall al come into the light one day. And 
j'ou brethren bishniis, take this warning from me. If you 
iw unt leaue your persecuting of godly christiaus and 
b'wd aiibiects, that seeke to line vprightly in the feai-e of 
God, und the obedience of her Maiestie, all your dealing 
slwl be made knoweu vnto the world." 

Interpolated m the last part of the Ej/istk are " Cun- 

iiilions of Peace to be inuiolablie kept for euer betweeue 

'''6 reuerend and worthy master Martin Marprelate 

SieaUemau on the one partie, and the reuerend fathers 

■■is brethren, the Lord bishops of this lande." The 

''ishops must promise — (1) to labour to promote the 

ptsaching of the word ui every part of this land ; (2) to 

*^niit to the ministry none but those who are known for 

"leir godliness and learning; (3) to suspend or silence 

"one but those who show themselves imworthy tu be 

iiinistere, thougfi they refuse to wear the popish gar- 

ttent*. and omit the corruptions of the Book of Common 

l^yer ; (4) not to molest any for not kneeling at the 

OoDununion, or for resorting on the Sabbath whither they 

»oaId to hear the word preached ; (5) to leave off private 

Ixcommunication, and not to forbid public fasts, and 

aerer to slander the cause of reformation or the further- 

i thereof, in terming the cause by the name of 

.baptisterie, schisme, etc., and the men puritans, and 

iemies to the state. 
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" These be the conditions, which you brethren bishops, 
shal be bound to keepe inuiolably on your behalfe. And 
I yom- brother Martin, on the other side, do faithfully 
promise vpou the performaunce of the premisses by you, 
neuer to make any more of your knauery knowne vnto 
the worlde." 

Bffeot of the Epistle, — It is easy to imagine the 
flutter and excitement and consternation produced by 
this free-handed attack upon privilege and mitred tyranny. 
Such dare-devil impiety bad never been beard of before. 
Not loss to the people at lai'ge than to the pillars of 
Church and State, it appeared the very height of daring, 
a laying of sacrilegious hands upon the Lord's auointed. 
Its popularity, it that is to be measured by the number 
who read the pamphlet, was phenomenaL The Earl of 
Essex took a copy out of his bosom and handed it to the 
Queen. The students of Oxford aud Cambridge hid them 
in the folds of their gowns. 



Keatrictions upon printing, — < >tlicers and scoatl 
were despatched in every direction to see if they couU 
learn anything of the author, or those concemeil in the 
origination of the libel, but they were one and all baffled 
in their efibrts. The Primate aud the Bishop of London 
had the entire control and censorship of the press, with 
the exception of two presses, one allocated to the Uni- 
versity of Oxford and the other to that of Cambridge, 
both under clerical and equally vigUaut supervision. 
Thei-e were iji 1583, five years before the appearance 
of the Martin Marprelate tracts, only twenty-three prin- 
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1*18 in London, and tlie immber of hand-printing presses 
ill their possession was fifty-three. It was impossible 
for any anonymous pamphleteer to secure the aid of 
sny of these. It would have been a capital offence for 
snj printer to lend liis press for any such purpose, and 
bowevCT carefully he might seek to conceal the secret, he 
MHild scarcely hope to elude detection and con\iction. It 
WM the duty of the Stationers' Company to make weekly 
Maith into aU the printing houses in London, and report 
Mj suspicious circumstance or irregularity that might 
occur. " What with the daily observation of his own 
iforkmen and apprentices, the keen weakly search of his 
Wnpetitors in bnainess, the censoiBhip of the episcopal 
chaplains, etc.. a printer and all Iiis doings were perfectly 
*ell known ; even to the kinds of type he used, the 
iiiinbera he printed to an impression, and so forth, secret 
printing was, to one not in the trade, beset with in- 
numerable difKcultiea. A recognised printer might keep 
'*'5«t presses in cellars, etc., despite the weekly searches, 
'"It it was forbidden to a private individual to acquire 
' * press or type at all. There was always the further 
'fiiculty of finding the compositor who should he so 
Wdy as to exercise his craft in antiepiscopal produc- 



The Epitome, — While tlie incensed bishops, fortified 
I by the authority of the Queen, were putting into opera- 
' See Arber'B Ini-Todaelory Sketch, p. 74. 

The stringent nicasiires that were adopted to prevent secret anil 
Uilliorised printing are well shown iii tlie Star Cliamber Ordin- 
" 566 and 1586, as exliil.ited by Prof. Protliero in liis Stltct 
BftstulM and Docuinmiti, pp. 168-172. 
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tibu all the machinery at tbeb' oommand in order to 
apprehend or discover the wheitabonts of the misc-reunt 
or miscreants who had exploded the alarming shell, 
another explosion took place. Tliis waa the appenr- 
Eiuce of the Epitome which had lieen promised in the 
Ejnfi.lt. 



Sbegdj 



Martin, chuckling, as it were, in liis hiding-place, 
by bantering the bishops : " Why my cleargie masters, is 
it euen so with your terriblenes ? May not a j>ore 
gentleman signifie his good will vnto you by a Letter, but 
presently yon must put your seluee to the jwiines and 
charges of calling foure Bishops together, lohn C^nter- 
burie, lohn London, Thomas Winchester, William of 
Lincolne, and posting ouer citie and coimtrie for poore 
Martin ? Why, his meaning in writing vnto you was 
not that you should take the paiuea to seeke for him. 
Did you thinke that he did not know where lie was him- 
selfe ? Or did yon thinke him to Iiaue bene cleane lost, 
that you sought so diligently for him ? I thauke you, 
brethren, I can be well though you do not send to knowe 
how I do. My mind towards yon, you slial from time 
to time vnderatand by my pistles. I haue been enter- 
taynod at the Court. Euerye man Uilks of my worship. 
Many would gladly receiue my books if they could toll 
where to find them." 

The four bishops were John Whitgift, John Aylmer, 
Tliomas Cooper, and William Wickham, and for none of 
them has Martin a good woi-d to spare. The first two 
were specially obnoxious. " Of all the bishops that ever 
were in that place, I meane in the see of Canterbury, 
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none did neuer so much hurt vuto the Church ui God 
OS he hath done-Biuce hia coming." 



The Bishops on their defence. — The answer of the 
bishops to the Epistle — not to the Epitome, for beyond 
a mere general reference there was no answer to that — 
was issued in a quarto book of 252 pages, with the title, 
An Admonit'um to the. Fi-oplc of Engltiiul : wltergin art 
anst^ereil, not onely tke danvderoiiA cntruetkes, reproehfully 
ettered 6y Martin l/w Libeller, hit also many other Crivies 
by some of his broodi; obieded generally agaiytd all Biihops, 
and the chie/e of the Clcargie, purposely to deface and 
diaerediie the jyreseiU state of the Church, etc. 

The preface was signed hy " T. C," hiahop of Winches- 
ter. If the bishops had been anxious to do all in their 
power to write up Martin Marprelate, and confer notoriety 
on hia tracts, they could not have had recourse to tactics 
more admirably adapted for this purpose. 'WTiore one 
bought and read " the solemn and apologetic Admonitio^i" 
scores eagerly purchased the Epistle and Epitome, and 
gave willing credence to what they contained. 

The fourth of these rattling pasquinades {we pass over 
the third) was a reply to the Admonition of Bishop 
Cooper. It opened with a lively appropriation of words 
used as one of the street cries of London — 



Hay any worke for Cooper ; or a hrie/e Pisilc, etc. . . , 
wherein icorthy Martin quits himselfe like a man, I imrvant 
you, in the 7no(l<:st defcner of his sclfe ami his learned Pities, 
ittul makes the Coopers Iwopea to fiye off, and the Bishops' 
Tuba to leakc out of all crye [out of all estimation, i.t. 
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excessively], Peniied and Compiled by Martin the Metro- 
polUane. Printed in Europe, not fwm frovi some of the 
JSommng Priestes. 

It was while printing this tract that the printing 
press of Martin Marprnlate was seized at Manchester. 
But the effect in the way of arresting hia siirprising 
activity was only momentary. The dragon-teeth had 
been sown, and there sprang fi'om them an unfailing 
progeny. Within a fortnight's time another press was 
at work, and anotlier tract appeared, entitled, Thf Protts- 
toil/on of Marlm Mai-prelai, wherein notwithstanding the 
surprising of the jirinier, he maJceth it knmcn miio the uvrld 
that he fearelh neither proud priest, Antichrialian pope, 
tiranous preltate, nor godlesx catercap [four-cornered cap, 
hence, university student], etc. 

By this time, however, others besides the bishops had 
taken up the cudgels, not so much, however, on their 
behalf as with the iutentlou of retaliating upon Martin, 
and gi^nng him as good as he gave. The ridicule of the 
stage was called into requisition, and pamphlets as 
scurrilous, if not quite as clever, as Martin's began to 
appear upon tlie other side. Tliese were Pappe with an 
Hatchet ^ and An Almond for a Parrot, a rhyming tract 
of seven pages, entitled, A Whip for an Ape, etc Tliey 
were supposed to have been written by Thomas Nash, 
John Lyly, etc. 

The Puritans renounce Martin and hia works, — 

' I'appe icilh an H'tlrhrt is as cliarncteriHtic as any, and may be 
redd in Etisaitthan and Jacobtan Pamfhtdt, edited by George Saints- 
bury, iiondon (Percival & Co.), where it ia altributed to John Lyly. 
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It uiuat Hot Lie supposed for a moment that in this series 
of pamphleta Miirtin was the ackuowleilgecl spokesman 
of the Puritans. The " sturdy Puritans, who were Bup- 
posed to fight hehind the Bhield of this visored knight," 
were, on the contrary, displeased with this rattling and 
abusive attack upon the authorities of Church and Stata' 

"The Puritans are angrie with me, I mean the 
puritone preachers. And why ? Because I am to[o] open 
Because I iest. I did thinke that Martin shoulde not 
baue beene blamed of the puritans for telling the truetJi 
openly." — Epitome. 

It ia not to be wondered at that Cartwright and many 
like-ininded Puritans disapproved of the Martinist pub- 
"Mtions as a " kind of disorderly doings," and were at 
paina to disown all sympathy with them. They naturally 
^hed that Preshyterinniam should be seen in its sober- 
'Hited apparel ; the motley garb of Martin Marprelate 
^'^ not at all accord with their sense of the fitness of 
"lings, and, besides this, it tended to prejudice the 
"'Bcipline (so they thought) in the eyes of the people 



'Another proof of Mr. Miwkell's temper bb a controverBJaliflt w 
J funished hy liis aSectiiig to doubt that they were di^pproved at th» 
w Hvu bjr the PuritAQ leaders. *' It is not enougli tliat tliey aliould 
I diadum him [Martin] after, before the council-board, with tbe 
Lluron ia the distance of the Tower and the rack, or before tbe 
ECbun of High ConmiisBion ; it is not enough that Neal, their pro> 
Ifased hiBlorian in after yeora, and their a]x>1(^at, should apeak of 
I Uutin in terms of reprobation, and (which proves either his utter 
or wilful tying) class hini aud his opponents in the aame 
ntyle as equally obnoiions to the lueiuberu of the Government." — 
"" I Martin MarprcMe, p. 102. See Sir. Hunt's 
I, Hittorg of Keltgwas Thought, vol. L p. 105. 
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Martin Marprelate defended. — He who would 

play the role fif ai>u]iigist fur the Martinist tracts would 
seem to need an unusual measure of courage, not to say 
eSrontery, iu view of the strictures and objui^ations thl 
have been cast upon them, not only by Aiiglicitii but tj 
Puritan writers, and also by writers whose judgment roB 
no risk, apparently, of being deflected by ecclesiastioi 
sympathies. They are " coarse, scurrilouB, and indecon 
pos'iuinadea," never surpassed in scurrility and malignity 
" It is impossible," saya Canon Curteis, " to give an] 
extracts from these abominable and filthy lampoon&' 
Had the Rev. Canon done what he says is impossibl 
this swearing at large might have been curbed, and Iu 
readers might have been left to judge for themselvl 
(supposing the estraets had lieeo at all copious an 
representative) how far they answer to the descriptio 
he gives of them. 

Well may Dr. Dexter say that English literature j 
haps contains no clearer ilhistration than is furnishflj 
by this controversy of the tendency to Bi)eak strong 
on scant or insufficient knowledge. Let us hear Mli 
Arber, who, in the interest of historic truth, and \yth 
no bias other than the desire to unfold the real mean- 
ing of it, has made an independent and special studj 
of this controversy. " Hitherto," he says, " the I 
tinists have been largely vilified, their works cow 
eider ed blasphemous, and their purposes trea^onabla 
There is neither blasphemy nor treason to be foui 
in their writings. Their authors, confessedly men i 
irreproachable moral character, merely adopted 
' extemporising ' style of Richard Tarleton, the acta 
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to ridicule and afi'rout a proud hierarchy endowed 
with large legal means of doing mischief, and not 
wanting in will to exercise those fiowers to the full." 
*' They were the attempt of wit," Bays Mr. Arber, " to fight 
(though at desperate odds) against cruelty for permission 
to worship God according to the dictates of couBcience, 
The Martinist attitck was the New School of young 
Radicals attacking the Old School of aged CouservativeB. 
And this partly explains why there was no compromise 
sought out by the bishops. They were too old to 
change, so they stood stiftly to theii' legal rights, and 
contemned anything like public opinion." 

How the Martinist books could evs^r be called " blas- 
phemous" passes all comprehension. Let those who 
have formed an unfavourable opinion in regard to them 
read the noble exhortation at the end of the Epistle. 



Conclusion of the Epistle. — Now M. Prelates I will giae 
volt Kline more cotinsell, follow it. Repent cleargiu men, and 
««pei'i(il1j' Kiahopps, preach fa_vth Bb. and flweare no more by iL, 
giue ouer your Lordly callings : reform your families and your 
children : They are Ltie patterne of looHeneHxe, witlutand not the 
knowen imetli no longer : you haue seduced her Maiestie and Iiir 
people. Praye her Maiei^ie to torgiue you, and the Lord firat to put 
away your »nnes. Your gouemnient is Antiohrlatiun, deceiue the 
Lord no longer thereby ; You will grow froiu eiiil to woree vulease 
Iwtimes you return. You are now worse than yoii were 29. yeen-'H 
ngu : write no more a^'iinHt the cause of reformation : Your vngoiili- 
tiesae is made more nianifest hy your writings ; And because you 
uADUot answer what hath bene written against you, yeeld vnto the 
truetb. If you should write, deale syUo^ically : For you shame 
your Belue^ when yuu vse any continued «peBch, becaiuse your stile 
tE so rude aud barliaroua. Raile no more in the pulpitt against good 
men, you do more hurt to your seluea, and your owne dasperat cause, 
ill one of your rayling sermons, then you could in speaking for 
rvfoniiation. For euerie man lliat liath any light of religion in hiui 
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will examine your groundes, which being foimd ridiculoiu (aa they 
are) will he decided, and yoar cause made udious. Abuse not the 
high commUaion as you do, agaiuBt the beAt subjects. The roiamiit- 
aion it selfe was ordained for very good purpoaea, but it is ni(i«t 
horriblie abused by you, and turned ctcane contrarie to the ende 
wlierefore it was ordayaed. Helpe the poure people to the meanos 
of their ealuation, that perish in their ignorance: make restitution 
vnto your tenantH, and anch as from wlionie you haue wrongfully 
extorted anything : Vaurpe no longer, the authoritie of making of 
niinisters and eicoinmunication : Let poore men 1>e no more 
raoleated in your \Tigo<lly courts ; Studie more than yoii doe, aad 
pteache oftener : Fauor nonresidents and papittts no longer : lalMr 
to dense ye ministery of the swarua of ignorant guides, wherewith 
it halh bin defiled : Make conscience of breaking the SabbotU, hy 
bowling and tabling : Be ringleaders of prophanenes no longer vnto 
the peojile : Take no more bribes : Leaue your Syjnonie : Fuuur 
learning more than you. doe, and especially godly learning : Stretch 
your credit if you haue any, to the furtherance of the gospcll : Vgu 
iiaue ioyned the propbanation of the nir^stracio to the comip^on 
of the ministerie : Leaue this sinne. All in a word, l>ecanie good 
Christians, and ao you sliall become good subiects, and leaue your 
lyrunnie. And I would aduise you, lei me here no more of your 
euill dealing. 

Oiuen at my Caelle between two wales, neither toure dayes froot] 
penilesse benche, nor yet at the West ende of Shtofftide : but tin 
fuureteenth yeare at the least uf the age of Charing crosae, within ) 
yeare of Midnoinmer, betweue twelue and twelue of the clockc. 

Anno yoniiJUiitvt ttitri Quinio, and I hope BltiiM of all English) 
Popes.— By your learned and worthie brother, 

Martis Mahi'IIKlate. 
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XUTES 
a Martin MARriit 



The authorship of the Martin Marpri^lnte tracts is enveloped I 
almost as uiuch obsi^urity as that of the celehralt^ letters of J 
It ia a mystery how they ever got into print, a mystery still gi 
how Martin fought, and continued U> light, as he did, behind li 
closed viaor, defeating the rage of the bishop* and the vigilance q 
their scouts, while the secret of his identity was never rifled t 
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I hiin. Snepicion fell upoa Jolui Ptnry iinil John Udal. Strype says 
Penry " was reckoned the chief jmblislier, if not author, of those 
aamdalons libels under the name of Martin Marprelate." Penry 
was imprisoned on the chai^ of being the author of Hay aiiy Wortit 
for Cooper ? but, in the absence of evidence sufficient to convict him, 
he wa» released after a month's couitnement. 

B,r painstaking collation of evidence, and hy &"ptfiixss of ex- 
bauBtion," Mr. Arber has arrived at the uuuclueion that John Pcury 
»nd Job Throckmorton were the joint authors of the Episth and 
other Marlinifit tracta. " Penry has long lieen known in our literary 
history. Henceforth ThiiKkmorton must be placed by his hide. 
The two together are the most eminent prose satirists of the Eliza- 
bethan age." " It is indubitable that John Penry was the managing 
director, the ' soul,' of this [Martinist] attack." It u right to say 
that Mr. Arber holds a very singular [losition in attributing to Penry 
tlie nuthorahip of those tracts. The majority of those who have 
MTiLt«n upon this period, whether their sympathies are Anglican or 
¥>uriUin, concur in admitting that Penry was not Martin Marpre1at«, 
•"Tliere is nothing in Penry's cliaraoter or his writings that gives 
SMJiy cotuitenance to the conjeuture that he was Martin Marprelate." 
■^The persistency with which the Marprelate tracta have been ' 
^ftscribed to Peary is a notable instance of the recklessness with wliich 
»:nen write history when they have a purpose to serve." — Hunt's 
-Xeligiov* Thought, vol. i. p. B3. Even Mr. Mankell, who never 
■scruples to use Itie opportunity when he can fasten a damning charge 
•apon " a Brownist, and most bitter enemy to the Church of England," 
«3sys ; " We must not overlook lids, that no evidence was found, and 
^slso that Penry himself at the time (which I cannot give much weight 
_ &o) and always after, even when alwut to die (when one is rather in- 
d to believe that he would speak the truth), denied that he had 
a ccmcemed in the writing of those tracts." — Maskell'sitfarjjrcinfe, 
J. 107, 108. 

We think Dr. Dexter shows very strong and conclusive reasons for 
I ^iwenting from Mr. Arber's opinion that Penry was the real author 
\ -«{ the Martinist ti 

IS his dieeent upon these four grounds — 
l«t. There is nothing in the affidavits bearing ujion the case which 

implies that Penry was the author. 
!nd. There is nothing in the atyle and manner of Penry's ai'know- 

tcdged works that makes it probable. 
3rd. It is difficult to see how Penry could have found time with 
all the work he had to do in writing other 'xwks. 
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a trial as the aat 



4tli. Tlie prelates did not tinre to ]i 
of the MartinUt tracts, 

5t]i. Coutemporarv opinioiia acquit Penry of their authorship. 

eth. PtMiry Eoleiunly denied that he was Lite autlior of thew tractfl.' 

But though not the author of Martin Mtirprelal«'s paMiuinadee, 
Dr. Dexter tliintif that Pcnry was the publiaUer. He it was that 
owned the press and the type that were used in their production, gave 
out the ivtpy lo the various workuieu, corrected the proofs, uwd U> 
pay the prtntera, and "appeared lo he a priucipall dealer in all the 
action everywhere." 

Who, then, wae the autlior 1 Dr. Dexter has adventured the theorjt 
that the author was uo other than Henry Barrowe, prisoner in Iha 
Fleet since 1586. 

We shall have Oceanian to advert shortly at greater length to both 
Peary and Barrotre, and need only say here that Dr. Dexter haa 
succeeded in constructing an ingenious if not convincing argument 
in support of his contention. See Dester's Uuiigrfijniumalitm of 
*tm in its LtteratKn, pp. 196-20], and Arher's IiUivdudory Slutdi, 
pp. I8ft-198. 

Some iiupresaion of the effect produced in high quarters hy the 
Martimst pnhlicntions may be formed by reading section iv. of 
Mr. Arbor's Iniroduelirry Sktltk lo Ihe Martin 'MtiryreUdK Gimtrovcrty, 
containing State docimients, etc. : — 

i&es. 

Lowl Burghley'a autographic uiimilos of a letter to Arehbiabop 
Wliitgift on the first appearance of the Efi^U. Pp. 107, 106. 



The Queen's proclamation against certain sediCiouB and Mhinnatjc&l 
books and liljisla,etc., in whieh theijjiirfi* xtAEpitome ore undoubtedly 
aimed at, Pp. 109-111. 

Archbishop Whitgift'a report to Lord Burghley of the seizure of 
the MartinisL preaa near Manchester. Pp. IIS, 113. 

Huroiuary of the information in the liauds of the Queen's Govern- 
ment at this date. Pp. 114-117. 

» "Argument by the Rev. H. M. Deittr, D.D., of New Bedfonl, 
MassachuiHitte, U.S." Printed by Mr. Arber in hdrodwtary Sketch 
to the Martin MwrprelaU CotUroverty, pp. IP7-189. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Puritan Martyrs 

The spirit of mutiny against the bishops, of which the 
Martin Marprelate tracts afford such audacious and indis- 
putable proof, roused them to a state of frenzy, and they 
determined to leave nothing undone in order to bring 
home to all convicted or suspected persons the enormity 
of their crime. 

John Udall. — Foremost among the early victims of 
episcopal tyranny was John Udall, a graduate of Cam- 
bridge and preacher at Kingston-upon-Thames, renowned 
not more for his Puritan leanings than for his learning 
and scholarship.^ He was cited to appear before the High 
Ck)nmiis8ion at Lambeth ; and for no other reason than 
that his opinions were obnoxious to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, he was forbidden to continue to preach. He 
was restored to his ministry through the intervention and 
influence of the Countess of Warwick and Sir Drue 
Drury; but in 1588 he was again suspended, and de- 
prived of his living. He had in the meiintime added to 

^ It Ib said that the first i)er8oii James i. inquired after wlieii he 
came to England was Master Udall. On liearing of his death he 
exclaimed, " By my sal, then, tlie greatest scliolar in Europe's dedd. 
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liis other offeuces by suliscribiug the Book of DitcipliM 
He was the author of two remarkable tractates, 1 
OS Diotrephes and A Demonstration of Discipline, 
have been prmted by Mr, Arber in " The E 
. Scliolars' Library." The mere writiTig of such works v 
treason ami rebellion against the bishcipB, and for <iuel 
ing such mutiuy they had endless resoiirt'es at 
command. They were at ouce the creators, judges, i 
udministratora of the law, with an army of rapacioU 
officials at their back, ever ready to do their biddis 
and utterly uuscrupiilouB as to the means employed 
That feature upon which Lord Bacon, in his AUverti* 
MMTii, so strongly animadverts, " the solid obduracy of t 
bishops, their utter unwillingness to make the least i 
cession, and so to satisfy mnilerate men"; this is at 
brought out in Udall's Diolrqikcs} which, as the e 
of the anti-episcopal tracts, may, in relation to 
Martintst succesaors, be regarded as the pilot-balloi 
Bent up to see which way the wind was blowing, 

Udall was charged with l>eing concerned in the Mar- 

> See Mr, Arljer'n Introtlucliou 1^> Divlrq-h^—flu Slate of the Otui^ 
t^Kwjland laid open in a Confcrenre lielinvn DuAnpKa a BiAop, f" 
tuUiM a ptipiti, iMmtiriii' ft U»»rrr, Paniiothu* ati Innittptr, i 
Paid It PrmcluT of the IVard uf God [April, I6fl8]. TliiB On/tn 
ia uvigoroUBn bit of PiiriUniBm as nnythmg tlial lia» ooin«dowq ti 
ue from llint age. Uiiall'B othw work is entitK-d, A I 
of DiiHpline, or A Dmunutratiim nf the TVw/A of the Ditciplm 
Chruil hath pracribed in Hin If aril fnr the (Jurerjunfnt of Hi* i 
in lUl timet and pliKet tinlil tht rnd of tht World. Ka haa been 
pointed (Hit alrEfldy (p. 70), this prou<) dnini wns soon diepowd of 
by ihtf irony of evenU. In lew tliiiu two gpiieratious, iu Engtuul, 
At Iea«t, the Holy Discipliue wni^ tlixcredited hiuI rejected, tbc 
it n^vuug»l itwif fur tliia treatment bv ita retreat U), and 1 
piitrturL'huii^iit in, the nortliem {Art of tlic kingitor 



tinist productions, and condemned to ileath on a charge 
of libelling the biahope. " His trial," aiya Hallnm, " difl- 
graces the name of English justice. It consisted mainly 
in a pitiful attempt by the Court to entrap him into a 
confession that the imputed libel was of hia writing, as 
to which their proof was deficient. Though he avoided 
this snare, the jury did not fail to obey the dii-ections 
they received to convict him. So far from being con- 
cerned in Martin's writings, T'dall professed his disapproval 
of them, and his igmu-ance of the author." His friends 
made strenuous efforts in order to induce him to recant 
hU opinions, and sign a formal submission. Dean Nowell. 
James vi. of Scotland, aud Sir Walter Ealeigh interested 
themselves on his behalf, but unsuccessfully. Ealeigh, 
however, 3UCO?eded in drawing from him the following 
declaration of his position, which was submitted to the 
Queen : " I believe, ami have often preached, that the 
Church of England is a part of the true visible Church, 
for which reason (1) I do still desire to be a preacher in 
the same ; I utterly renounce the schism and separation 
of the Brownists. (2) I do allow the Articles of Eeligion, 
as far as tliey concern the doctrine of faith and sacra- 
meuta according to law. (3) I believe the Queen's 
Majesty hath and ought to have supreme authority over 
all persons, in all causes, ecclesiastical and civil. (4) I 
believe the Church, rightly reformal, oi^ht to be governed 
as in the foreign Reformed Churches. (5) I believe the 
censures of the Church ought merely to concern the soul, 
and may not impeach any subject, much less any prince, 
io liberty of body, goods, dominion, or any earthly 
privilege." This declaration did indeed suffice for the 



I 
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revocation of the death sentonce, which app< 
in the eyes of Whitgift) too iniquitous to be executed ; 
but before his liberation could be effected, Udall died 
heart-broken in the Marahalsea Prison at the close 
of 1592, a true martyr to the cause of religions and 
constitutional liberty, " Solely for DioU-eph^s and the 
Demonstraiion, John Udall, an absolutely upriglit and 
pure-minded man, was cut off in the prime of life, a 
victim to the secular power and jiolitica! influence of 
Queen Elizabeth's bishopH." ' 

Martyrs for Independency.- — Udall, as we have 
seen, dist'laiiued uU j-iarticipiition in " the scliism and 
separation of the Browniats." A Presbyterian and 
follower of Cartwright, he shared also Cartwright's 
disinclination to leave the Church of England. Those, 
however, who afterwards succeeded to the crown of 
martyrdom were men firmly convinced that the Estab- 
lished Church was no Church for them ; that with a 
Church framed upon such lines, and opening its doors to 
all and sundry, whether moral or immoral, religious or 
irreligious, they could have no communion. Browne's 
doctrine of " a gathered Church " had been acting like 
leaven uprjn the minds of many who had no thought of 
ascribing to him its ijarentage. Fuller's pious and doubt- 
less heartfelt wish in regard to Browne, " That his Itad 
opinions had been interred with him," was not destined 
to be fulfilled. If the evil that men do lives after 
them, — and certainly this has been exemplified in the 
case of Browne, — the good, so far from being interred], 
' Arber'A Introduction to A DemoiutratioH ofDiteiplui*, p. vii. 
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with their boneB, otteu has a resurrected vitality. The 
Brownists, as they were now called, continued to increase ; 
and as they increased, persecution grew more bitter and 
relentless. Archbishop Whitgift had hie officers and 
spies stationed wherever tliere was any likelihood of a 
meeting being held, and dll surprised in the act of 
meeting for any kind of religious service were hailed 
off to prison. Separatism was construed into treason 
against the Queen, for it impugned her supremacy as 
head or govei'nor of the Church, aud was thus ma<le 
synonymous with sedition and rebellion. How many 
were incarcerated aud done to death in the foul, fetid, 
fever-reeking dungeons, we have no precise means of 
knowing, for their wretchedness and sufferings, en- 
dured silently and to the bitter end, have found no 
chronicler. 

A brief account of one of these sufTerers has come 
down to us. Roger Rippon died in prison, and his 
friends, moved with pity aud indignation, carried, with 
great parade, before the house of Judge Young, who liad 
passed the iniquitous sentence upon him, his coffin, bearing 
the inscription : " This is the corpse of Roger EipiKjn, a 
eervant of Christ, and her Majesty's faithful subject, who 
is the last of sixteen or seventeen which that great enemy 
of God, the Archbishop of Canterbury, with his High 
CommissionerB, have murdered in Newgate within these 
four years, manifestly for the testimony of Jesus Christ. 
His soul is now witli the Lord, and hia blood crietli 
for speedy vengeance against that great enemy of the 
aaints, and against Mr. Richard Young, who in this and 
xnany the like points hath abused his power for the 
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upholding of the Romisii Aiitielirint. lu-elacy, and prieat- 



The Anabaptists. — It should be here stated that ■ 
the first niartyi-s fof religious liberty during the reign oCj 
Elizabeth are found, not among thi' Urowuiats, but among ■ 
the hated, maligned, and much-fiufiering Analmptists. Th* 1 
history of thiit remarkiihle sect has yet to be written, J 
and when justice has been done to tlieni a niemorabls I 
and heroic chapter will have been added to the history 1 
of the world. The Anabaptists were Puritans before J 
I'uritaniBm had spnmg into recognized existence, and I 
held substantially uU that the Puritans afterwards c 
tended for. We have already seen how Foxe, the \ 
niartyrologist, petitioned the Queen, unsuccesBfuIly. for | 
the lives of two membei's of this despised sect.' TbeEe'j 
were Dutch Baptists, John Wiel Maeker and Heindrich j 
Terwoort, who were burnt at Smithfield in 1575 
denying the function of the civil magistrate in matteis J 
of religion, and advocating the doctrine of separation of I 
Church and State, sud liberty of conscience. The bitt«gr I 
prejudice which these poor Anabaptists had to encounter I 
nrny be gathered from tlie truculent tone adopted by i 
Fuller when, speaking of the (Jneen's resistance to the 
plea urged in their behalf by Foxe, he says : " Indeed, 
damnable were their impieties, iind she necessitated to this 
severity, who having formerly ptuiiahed some traitors, if 
now sparing these blasphemers, the world would condemn 1 
her as being more earnest in asserting her own safety I 
than God's honour. Hereupon the writ dc h^rretim , 
' P. la 
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eomburendo (which for seventeen years had hung only up 
in t^rrarem) was now taken down and put in execution, 
and the two anabaptists burned in Smithfield died in 
ff^reai Jiorrar, with crying and roaHngJ* ^ 

Six Separatist leaders suffered death upon the scaffold. 

One of them was WiUiam Dennis, concerning whom we 

have the voucher of Governor Bradford : " For Mr. Dennis, 

he was a godly man, and faithful in his place." Two 

other sufiferers were John Copping and Blias Thacker, 

both of whom were hanged at Bury St. Edmunds in 1583, 

for "dispersinge of Browne's bookes." God gave them 

courage to bear it, says Bradford. This was their answer 

to the judge who sentenced them : " My I^rd, your face 

^e fear not ; and for your threats, we care not ; and to 

come to your read- service, we dare not." 

Henry Barrowe. — The three most notable of those 
who suffered and died for their attachment to the prin- 
ciples of Independency were Henry Barrowe, John 
Greenwood, and John Penry. The first and last of these 
'toes call for somewhat extended notice. Barrowe was 
**a gentleman of a good house," according to tlie testi- 
inony of Lord Bacon, who in his youth led a wild and 
dissipated life. He was -educated at Cambridge, and took 
his d^ee of B.A. in 1569 to 1570. He became a 
member of Gray's Inn in 1576, and frequented her 
Majesty's Court. He dated his conversion to a sermon 
which he heard preached in a church into which he had 
casually strolled along with a boon companion, and, in 
the language of Bacon, " he made a leap from a vain and 

* Fuller's Church History, vol. iv. p. 390. 
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libertine youth to a, preciaeuesB in the higliest degree. 
the Btrangeness of which alteration made him very much 
Bpoken of." He became an ardent Puritan, and prob- 
ably through the influebce of Bro*ne a convinced 
believer in those jiriucipleB which the latter did so much 
to propagate.^ 

After Browne, Barrowe was the most remarkable of the 
early Independents, and he succeeded in communicating 
to an ever increasing number of his followers the impre-ss 
of his strong character and vivid personality. His com- 
panion in tribulation was John Gh-eenwood, who had 
been a clergyman of the Eatabliehed Church, but had 
embraced Separatist principles, and was imprisoned for 
taking [art in a conventicle meeting. It w&s while 
paying a visit to his friend in the Clink Prison that 
Barrowe was himself arrested and conveyed to Lambeth 
Palace, and there, after subjecting him to a brief interro- 
gallon, the archbishop committed him to prison. The 
charges brought against him may be best gathered from 
the examination he nnderwent before Whitgift, the Bisboj 
of London, the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chancellor. 1 
Buckhurst, Justice Young, and others. This examinaticm,! 
the account of which we owe to hjs graphic pen, hai J 
become truly historic. 



EzaminatiOD of Barrowe. — We give just one t 
extracts * — 

> Bacon citUs tUem (the Browiii>>is) "a third kind of goapellei^n 
anA apeaks of tliem na being directc^l by iLe great fervour of t' 
unlidly Ghost.— Biituu'g H'orh, vol. i. p. 383. 

' The whole of this eianiiualion is jirinted in Mr. Arber*! Inb 
tbtftorji Sketth hi the Martin MarprelaU Controperty, pp. 41-48. 
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•* I being kneeled downe at the end of the table, the 

Lord Tresorer (Burghley) began and asked me my 

name ; which when I had told him, he asked me if I had 

not ben sometymes of the Courte. I answered that I 

had sometymes frequented the Courte. He sayd he 

remembered me not. 

** The Lord Treasurer — Why are you in pryson ? 

** Barrowe — I am now in pryson, my Lord, vppon the 
statute made for Becusantes. 

"^Lord Treasurer — Why^ will you not come to the 
Churche? 

"" Barrowe — My whole desyeris to come to the Churche 
of God. 

""Lord Treasurer — Thou arte a fantasticall fellowe, 1 
perceive, but why not to our churches ? 

*" Barrowe — The causes are manye and great my Lord: 
*nd it were too longe to show them in particular, but 
bieyflye, my Lord: I cannot come to your churches 
1^^1186 all the wicked and prophane of the land are 
'^ceyued in to the bodye of your churches ; agayne you 
l^ue a false and Antichristian mynisterye set ouer your 
<^urche8, neither worship you God aright, but after an 
Molatrous and superstitious manner, and your Churcli is 
^ot gouemed by the worde of God, but by the Eomisli 
Courtes. 

"^ Lord Treasiirer — The Lord Tresorer . . . demanded 
of me whether I hold tithes lawf uU. 

*^ Barrowe — My Lord, they are abrogate and vnlawfull. 

''Lord Treasurer — Why, thou wouldest haue the 
mynisters to live by somewhat: whereof shoidd they live ? 
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" Barrowe — Ex pura elemosina, of Cleane almesdeedes, 
as Christ and His Apostles did and in His Testament 
ordayned. 

" Lord Treasurer — But how if the people will not give ? 

" Bain-owe — Suche people are not the people of God. 

" Then I beseeched the Lordes to graunt a publique 
conference, that it might appeare to all men what we 
holde and wherein we erred. 

^^ Archbishop of Canterbury — The archbishop sayd, in 
great choller, we should haue no publicke conference : 
we had published inoughe alreadye, and therefore I 
commit you close prysoner. 

" Barrowe — But contrary to La we. 

" Lord Treasurer — The Lord Tresurour sayd that it be 
vppon such occasions done by lawe, and asked whether 
I had any learning or no. 

" Bishops — Canterbury and London, with one consent, 
sayd I had no learninge. 

" Barrowe — The Lord knoweth I am ignorant, I haue 
no lerning to boast of, but this I know, that you are voyd 
of all true learninge and good lives. 

" As we were thus reasoning, the Lord Chauncellor 
asked me if I knew not these. 2. men, poynting to Canter- 
bury and London. 

''Barrowe — Yes (my Lord), I haue cause to knowe 
them. 

" Lord Chancellor — But what ? Is not thys the Bishop 
of London ? 

" Barrowe — I know him for no Bishop, my Lord. 

" Lord Chancellor — What is he then ? 
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" Barrowe — His name is Elmar [or Aylmer], my Lord. 
" The Lorde pardon my fault that I layd him not open 
for a wolf, a bloudy persecuter, and an Apostata, but by 
that tyme the wardens man was plucking me vp. 

" Lord Chancellor — And what is this man ? (pointing 
to Canterbury). 

" Barrmce — The Lord gaue me the spiryte of boldnes, so 
that I sayd, He is a Monster, a miserable Compounde ; 1 
tnow not what to call him, he is neither ecclesiasticall 
Dor Cyvell, euen the second beast that is spoken of the 
Bevelacion. 
''Lord Treasurer — Where is that place ? Shew it. 
''Barrowe — So I turned to the place, 13 co/j., and read 
the verse 1 1 , then I turned to 2 Tliessal. 2 ; but the beast 
arose for anger and gnashed his teethe, and sayd, will ye 
suffer him, my Lord ? So I was plucked vp from my 
knees by the wardens man, and carryed awaye." 

One cannot but be struck by the unflinching and spirited 

^y in which Barrowe bore himself during tliis prolonged 

examination. There plays, too, over the whole scene, flash 

^pon flash of unconscious humour. Note, says Mr. Arber, 

I^rd Burghley*s keenness of mind. " Himself during 

his whole life a Puritan, he makes these innovators give 

chapter and verse for every statement they hazard. He 

must have chuckled when he asked Rarrowe to prove out 

of Scripture that Whitgift was ' the man of sin,' * the son 

of perdition.' Doubtless that story must have gone the 

round of the Court at the time. " If such an examination 

seems unseasonable at a time when Spain was preparing the 

Armada for England, which, if successful, would have swept 
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Prelate and Puritan away together, the anseasoimbleness is 
chargeable to AVhitgift, who had kept BaiTowe in prisoQ 
since November 1586." Though in prison, Barrowe and 
Greenwood were not idle. It is a mystery that retaains 
unsolved how they managed to secure the secrecy neces- 
sary to write so rauch as they did. Barrowe wrote no 
lees than four or iive volumes, one of which was a dense 
quarto of more than two hundred and fifty pages, entitled, 
A Brief Discoverk of the False Ohurch, etc. These are 
admittedly from the peu of Barrowe ; and, as we have 
already seen. Dr. Dexter argues (though with doubtful 
success) that his was the hand that penned the Martin j 
Mai-prelate tracts, the ' copy ' of which surreptitiously, 
and in some deftly concealed way, foimd its way into the I 
hands of John Penry, to be by him, as the principal 1 
directing agent, printed and published, and scattered- 1 
broadcast over the whole country. 

Execution of Greenwood and Barrowe. — -Greeu- j 
wood and Barrowe were tried at the Old Bailey, March' J 
23rd, 1592—1593, on a charge of writing and pub* I 
lishtng sundry seditious books and iiamphleta tending to J 
the defamation of the Queen's Majesty. Tn the jfpologjfm 
or liefrnce of such True Christians aa are eommonlif {but.'M 
vnjiuilly) called Brownwts, wTitten a day or two before bi»'l 
death, we have a description of what followed fromf 
Barrowe's own pen : " Upon the 24tli, early in the morn- 
ing, was preparation made for our execution ; wo brought>3 
out of the Limbo, our Irons smitten off, and we ready tir-l 
be bound to the cart ; when her Maiestie'a most gracious 
pardon came for onr reprieve," Certain " doctors and 
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•leans" being sent to "exhort ami eoiifer" with them, 
wey exprtaaed thoir williugneas to debate the points at 
"^ue between them. But this was not what the aiitliori- 
ticB o( the Church wanted. They wanted their retracta- 
'■'oo and submission, and to nothing tlmt aavoui-ed of 
•iiBcusgion and compromise would they be induced to listen. 
"Vponthe loat day of the ttiird month," says Barrowe, 
"my brother Greenwood and 1 were very early and 
wcretly conveyed to the place of execution, whert', being 
tied by the necks to the tree, we were permitted to 
8p«k a few words." After protesting their innoceucy of 
•ne chaises preferred against them, just as they were 
offering up prayer for the Queen, thu second sentence of 
f^prieve arrived. This waa the result of an appeal to the 
■^>rd Treasurer, urging that, " in a land where no Papist " 
"^^ put to death for religion, theirs should not be the 
'*'• blood shed who concwred about faith with what was 
l"^fe8Hed in the country, and desired conference to be 
Evinced of their errors." 

The ecclesiaatical authorities, impatient of delay, took 

^ law into their own hands, and on April 6th, 1593, 

^*^trived to have them secretly hanged. It is said, 

' ****gli there is not much proof for the storv, that the 



'*^en was displeased with the hurrie<l and clandestine 

''■J' in which the death sentence had been carried out. 

tetter in the State Paper Office, from one Thomas 

r **Uippes to William Herrell, reveals the fact that it waa 

ir^^ fear of the Lower House of Parliament maiming a 

K *U against the Barrowists and Brownists, which had 

the Upper House, that made Whitgift and the 

*Viope hasten the execution in the way they did. As 
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the letter says : " The executions proceeded through malice 
of the bishops to the Lower House, which makes them 
much hated by the people affected that way." 



Barro\7isni. — Barrowe is so comiuaiiding a figure in 
the aimals of I'uritan Seitaratism or eai-ly ludependency, 
that some mention should be here made of the following 
he obtained, and of the Chui-eh system — aEterwai-'ls set 
up more espeeiaUy iu the States of New England — to 
the shaping of whicli his ijifiuence so materially contri- 
buted. IJarrowism, as it came to be calletl, was a system 
standing midway between Erownism and the system ol i 
Cartwright and Trarers. It was an attempt to graft the [ 
Presbyterian eldei-ship upon tlie simple Congregational 
idea of the Cbui'di ; that eldership for which Udall, in hia 
De-nwnslralion of 2h's(n/iUm--, claims the anthoi-ity of Cliriat I 
in His word, " iu all times and places untU the end erf 1 
the world." The main difference of Barrowe'a system of j 
Church government and that of Browne is that, while the | 
latter regards the authority of the Church as vested in | 
the people themselves, Barrowe favours the idea of an i 
imperivm in impcrio by the position he assigns to the 
elders of the Church, and by the power he would intrust 
to them. That he was in no danger of going over to the 
side of Cartwright is made clear by the way in wliich he j 
speaks of Cartwright and his followers. " These Reform- I 
iste, howsoever for fashion sake they give the people a I 
little liberty to sweeten their mouths and make them I 
believe that they should choose their own ministers, yet I 
even in this pi-etended choice do they cozen and beguile ] 
them also, leaving thi'm nothing but the smoky, windy 1 
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iBtle of election only, enjoming thorn to clioose some 
miverBity clerk, — one of those coIlege-bii*ds of their own 
—or elae comes a synod in the neck of them, and 
f annihUates the election whatsoever it be." ' 

There is no marked difference that we have been able 
to discover, save in this matter of the elderehip, between 
the principles held by the liari'owists and lirownists ; yet 
there appears to have been as little rapprochement be- 
^kween them as between the ancient Jews and Samaritans. 
Greenwrjod had been charged by Gifl'ard with being a 
Brownist, or sharing the opinions of the Bi-owuists re- 
ding the Church of England, and this is the answer 
makes : " What opinion the Ilrownists hold of the 
Church of England, their worship, people, ministry, 
jovemmeiit, we neither know nor regard ; neither is there 
loy cause why we should be charged or condemned for 
^iheir errors and faults for which themselves and this 
t'Church of England that receiveth and nourisheth aU 
■■Vecteries, heretics, wicked and abominable persons what- 
jever shall accoujit."- Greenwood goes back ujKin the 
Irffibject and says : " You breathe out your accustomed lies, 
IflUnders, and railings. First you term us ' Brownista ' 
■•sod ' Douatists,' wlieroas / never amrersed vith the men or 
mffuir vrritings ! I detest Bonatus' heresies. And if they 
I been inetniments to teach us any truth, we are not 
fefore to be named with their names ; we were baptized 
Into Christ's. Browne is a member of your Church, your 
|. brother, and nlL Brownists do frequent yovr assemblies."' 
It should be mentioned here that Browne, uotwithstand- 



' Dezter's Congregalionaiitm, f>. 239. 
L ■' Haaknry's HUtorieat Memnriahi, vol 



■I Ibid. ].. 6fl. 
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ing his defence of Separatiaru, never enjoined upon his 
followers the duty of refuBing to attend the services of 
the Established Church. Tliia is what a Puritan opponent 
said of him : " Sometimes he would go to hear sermoni 
but that he accounted no active eommuniou, and declare 
to his friends that he thought it not unlawful to hear o 
sermons, and therefore persuaded his followers in Loudo 
80 to do." 



'1 



John Penry. — Few nobler spirits have been nui 
bereil among the noble army of martyrs than John Peni 
the apostle of wild Wales, and its first missionary. 
was born in Brecknorshire about tlie beginning of '. 
beth's reign. He was bred a Roman Catholic, ' 
a Papist as ever came out of Wales," but contact wit 
the influence of the Beformation seems soon to hw 
wrought in him a great change. He matriculated i 
Cambridge, where lie made acquaintance with Puritaniai 
and soon became a convinced and ardent disciple. AfCal 
wards he removed to Oxford, inHuenced probably by tit 
more positive Puritan spirit wliich there reigned, i 
took his degree of A.M. in 1586. The historian i 
Oxford, Anthony Wood, in his Alhcjuc Oxonieiiscs, says 
" He took holy orders, did preach in Oxon. and afterward 
in Cambridge, and was esteemed by many a tolerald 
scholar and edifying preacher, and a good 
beitrt was stirred witliin him on acoouul of his coitntlj 
men, his kiuamen according to the flesh. In the A< 
laUalioH; written before his death, and addressed to Ixa 
Burghley. he aa^'s : " I am a poore young man, borne a 
bi-edd in the mountaynes of Wales. I am the first, ail 
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tia last springing vpp of the gospell in tlus latter age, 
tliat piiblickly laboured to have the blessed seed thei'eof 

IMweo ill those barrnyne mountaincB." 
For his zeal in preaching, and advocating by means of 
'ne press the preaching of the goapel, — ostensibly for Iiis 
denunciation of "dumb or impreaching ministers," who 
I'ere scandalously ignorant and inefficient, contenting 
""emgelves with the lazy reading of a printed homily 
*»en they ought to be feeding the hungry sheep that 
""•Ked up and were not fed, — he was cited before the 
"'gh Commission, and sharply rebuked for the broaching 
siich heresy. Diligent study of the New Testament, 
™** association with the Puiitans and Separatist leaders, ' 
. *"»'owe and Greenwood, made him a strong believer 
the priaciplea they had espoused, and he became 
tiv«i in their advocacy by voice and by pen. In 
_**3 0,renry was again cited before the High Commis- 
J^'* > this time to answer for the part he had taken in 
H ^ Sfartin Marprelate books or pasquinades. He was 
BK~**'"ged with being accessory to tlie writings of these 
^r^^^'^ts, and with having written some of them with his 
*^ hand. The latter charge is one that has never 
^^^>i substantiated, The evidence to the contrary is 
^^^ ^Iclusive, and is admitted as being such by all versed 
Hr^ the history of this controversy.' But if not the 

^BS^ £ven by Ifr. Maekell (p. 107), who 1oh«b no opportunitj of 

f^'orytng a Puritan; even he ia constrained to say: "We nrnat 

, 1^*- iivurlook lliis, thitt no evidence was found, anri niso that Penry 

*i>iBelf at the time (which I cannot give much weight to), and 

^M^^nys afl«r, even when about to liie (when one is rutlier inclined 

^Be^ lielieve that he would speak the truth), denied tliut he hml I>uen 

^^P^^tocrned in the writing of those tmet^'' 
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author of these famous tiucts, clearly Penry was -impli- 
cate'i in their production. " There can be no reasonable 
doubt," saya Dr. Dexter, " that he was the publisher of 
them." He thinks that Barrowe and Penry were jointly 
responsible for them, the former as author, the latter as 
publisher. Suspicion fell upon Penry, and a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension ; but he fled into Scot- 
land, where he reuiiiined for thi-ee years, and continued 
to employ his pen in the advocacy of his opinions. On 
his return to England he was arrested and committed to 
prison. His private papers were seized, and among them 
was found a rough embryo sketch of a petition to the 
Queen, in which, using very plain words, he telle Her 
Majesty that " the Gospel was little beholden to her for 
anything," and that she suffoi-ed it " to reach no farther 
thau the end of her sceptre," 

This, be it remembered, was the rough first-hand im- 
pi-ession of a petition which was intended to be addressed 
Ut the Queen, Imt was really drawn from bis private diary. 
The extracts from this rough untiniehed sketch f()nn the 
basis of the charge that was brought against Penry. He 
was tried and found guilty, and sentenced to l)e hanged. 
The next day Penry wrote his Protestation to Lord Ti-easurer 
Bui-ghley, written, as Hallam says, "in a style of the 
must aflectiiig and simple eloquence," in which he pro- 
tests that he had done nothing worthy of death, and that 
of sedition or disloyalty he was guiltless both in act and 
inteuliiin. " It was never known before this time," says 
Neal, "that a minister and scholar was condemnwl to 
death for private papers found in his study, nor do I 
remember more than one since that time, in whose case 
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it was. given for law scribere est a<jcre, that to write liaa 
been construed an overt act ; but Penry must die, right 
or wrong." 

The first name on the warrant for his execution was 
Archbishop Whitgift, and, whilst I'enry was at dinner, 
officers were despatched to bid him make ready, for he 
must die that afteraoon. The sentence was carried out 
that same afternoon. May 29th, 1593. and thus died 
this young and intrepid martyr, an example of as un- 
conquerable fidelity to the cause of truth and liberty 
as any of those emblazoned upon the martyr roll of 
fame. 

This was his confession, written juat before his death : 
" If I might live upon this earth the days of Methuselah 
twice told, and that in no less comfort tlian I'eter, James, 
and John were in the Mount, and after this life might be 
Bure of the kingdom of heaven, yet to gain all this I 
durst not go from the former testimony to the truth of 
Jesus Christ." 

For what, then, did these Puritan raaxtyxa suffer 
and die?— Was it for a particular form of Church 
government, to get Calvinism or Independency enthroned 
in the place of Episcopacy, or to liave it established 
concurrently with Episcopacy ? They were anxious, no 
doubt, that Independency should be a religio lidta ; bub 
it was no mere polity they were contending for ; it was 
the spiritual conception which lay at the root of Inde- 
pendency that they were supremely anxious to have 
recognised, not merely by one Church, hut by all 
Churches; and that if there was to be one Church, that 
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it ahould stand, nut npoii priestly rites, formalium, and 
magic, but upon the universal priesthood of all who 
worshipped God iu the spirit and had no conBdeiice 
in the flesh. Like the Free Churchmen of later 
times, they were battling for " the Crown rights itf the 
Eedeemer." 

To say that IWrowe and Greenwood and Penry laid 
down their lives for their attachment to the principlea of 
Independency, is to seem to expose them to the clmi^ 
ot perversity — it might seem of iianow-minded bigotry — 
at best, " the dissidence of dissent and the Protestantism 
of the Protestant religion." But really theii; attachment 
to Independency meant nothing more and nothing less 
than insistence on a Church in which Christ should ba 
Bupreme Ruler and King, and in which all under-mlera 
should be in willing subjection unUy Him. It was the 
vision of a purified Church, of the kingdom ot heaven 
upon earth, in which there should lie no unrighteousness, 
and in which, at least in theii' ideal aim, men should be 
holy and without blemish ; it was this which stirred 
the moral passion that made theni the Reformers, made 
them the Independents, made them the martyrs Uiej 
were. 

Like Browne before him, Baitowe assaileil the prin- 
ciple of multitudinism iu the existing Church of Knglaiid, 
a Church in which there was no attempt " to discern 
between the righteous and the wicked, between him that 
serveth God and him that serveth Him not." Instead uf 
the temple of the Church being composed of living stoneB, 
" they be rather of the refuse, common pebble chalk 
«tonea which cannot he used to any sound and sure build- 
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Jng, even all the profane aud wicked of the land, Atheists, 
Papiets, Anabaptists, and heretics of all sorts, gluttons, 
rioters, blasphemers, pnrgerere, covetous * extortioners, 
thieves, whores, witches, connivers, etc., and who not, 
that dwelleth within this land, or is within the Queen's 
dominions." * 

Penry is not less clear in his perception and pronounce- 
ment : " We are to walk by the line of the word, and 
not after the judgments of men. Her Majesty's authority 
I acknowledge, but it doth uo whit infringe her royal 
power and authority to deny that she hath any warrant, 
any power, any sword granted her of God, to establish 
either falee religiou, false and antichristian ordinances, 
or yet any other unwarrantable or unjust constitution. 
If Her Majesty aud this High Court require of ns that 
we resort unto the public assemblies of the land, and 
80 to enter into the antichristian band, and continue 
therein, I answer again that it is against the written 
word of God, and therefore that Her Majesty hath 
no power, uo authority from the Lord, to require this 
St our hand." 



Religious Toleration. — It is not claimed for these 
Puritan Separatists that they were the apostles of re- 
ligious toleration. Their attitude to this question we 
hope to consider more fully in a subsequent part of this 
work. Here a few words must suffice. The sun of tolera- 
tion, " with healing in his wings," had not yet risen uixin 
the world ; or, rather, it had risen when Cliristianity was 
first planted, then it had become eclipsed in the deepening 
' A Brit^ Disetn-ery of the FuUe Uknrch, vi. 9. 
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shaiiowa of thu centuries that succeeded, uutil, in 
darkness of the Middle Ages, it had beeouie, we might 
say, quite extinguislied, lietween this period and the 
close of the sixteetitli century, with the exception of 
the Mennonites or Anabaptists, who began to appear in 
Holland about 1522, itwas not even professed by any body 
of people. Southey's asaertioii, however, that " N"o Chiirch, 
no sect, no individual even, had yet professed the principlft 
of tolemtion," ' is not true. Not to speak of the Dutch 
Baptists, and William of Orange, who threw his shield 
over this persecuted sect, Robert Browne may fairly 
claim to have expiscated a doctrine of liberty of con^ 
science, which, if heard of before in England, had been 
beard of only aa a speculative conception. Dr. Dester 
holds that " Robert Browne is entitled to the proud pr&. 
eminence of having been the first writer claiming ta 
state and defend in the English tongue the true and now 
accepted doctrine of the relation of the magistrate lo tho 
Church." 

There is no doubt that succeeding Separatists fell be- 
hind Browne in the way in which they grasped, or rather 
failed to grasp, this doctrine. In the preface to a volmne 
issued by Barrowe and Greenwood, they say : "' We 
acknowlet^e that the prince.^ ought to compel all their 
subjects to the hearing of God's word in the public 
exercises of the Church," — -a sentiment which seems 
strangely at variance with that which immediately fol- 
lows ; " Yet cannot the prince compel any to be a membtt 
of the Church, to receive any without assurance by public* 
profession of their own faith, or to retain any longer than 
' Book of tht Chutrh, vol. iJ. p. 285. 
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they continue and walk orderly in the fiiith." To compel 
Wen to the hearing of God's word \b not quite consistent 
"ith liberty of conBcience. The time had not come for 
"I'tlier Puritana or Prelatiats to hoist that flag, and to 
'Wrch under it as the soldiers of a free spiritual com- 
"•OQvrealth. The Separatists — perhaps unconsciously even 
^ themselves — had their fo(jt already upon the threshold 
"f that new era. 

-Animus of Anglican writers in regard to th© 

^I>aratist8, — The vehemence with which the claims of 

fnese Puritan martyrs to the honour of martyrdom have 

'*^ti assailed by certain Anglicitn writers, is evidently 

"'e measure of their apprehension and alarm leat these 

'■'a.ijiiB should prove to he well founded. " They were 

"•^t martyrs at all ; they were condemned to death for 

"^famation of the Queen, and for inciting to rebellion." 

*-*«nry was found guilty of a political crime by a British 

J"**" J." Canon Curteis.in the Bampton Lecture for 1871, 

""* Dissent in its Sflation to the Church of Ewjland, 

""^iTMsses himself in the endeavour to show that these 

^"^-^n died for nothing more than a mere crotchet. " These " 

' *iarrowe. Greenwood, and Peniy) " all fi;ll victims, not 

^ the archbishop's anger, but to the indignation of the 

^Xieen and the whole country at the appearance of the 

^'iurrilous and blasphemous Marprelate tracts in 1588." 

''Vliat is to be thouglit of the accuracy of a wiiter that 

^ftn 60 twist and misrepresent the plainest evidence ? 

For what was it," he goes on to ask, " in the name of 

*Joiiimon sense, that these men contested and suffered ? 

It was not (as we have seen) for the great principles of 
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Indepeudency as expounded by modern writers. It waa 
for nothing in the world but for the mere ' crotchet ' that 
the State nas bound at the sword's point to establish 
Calvin's divine Church system (drawn from Epb. iv. li^ 
on the ruins of the existing human one. It ' 
the ' fixed idea ' that the Queen and the Government, if 
resisting this interpretation of the infalUble word of C 
were resisting the Holy Spirit Himself, and going to pa; 
dition. It was for the insane fanaticism which led thea 
to ui^e the overthrow of the ecclesiastical constitution fl 
their country in language so violent and inilammatory t 
no court of justice, in sucli dangerous tiines as those wer 
could possibly forbear to put the Act of Parliament inl 
execution," ' 

Such reckless statements as these, not one of i 
can be substantiated, serve only to reveal the anim 
■by which a certain class of Anglican writers are move 
when they essay to speak about Puritanism and the Chui 
Even granting that Barrowe, Greenwood, and Penry d 
hold such opinions as those attributed to them by Cam 
Curteis,' still they were only opinions ; and why hm 
should be hanged for fwldivg them is a question on which 
he does not venture to enlighten us, though he evidently 
believes that hanging was no more tlian they deserved. 



' Curtcis' Bamplon Lettura, p. ~8. 

In 1893 the ludependeute or Coiigregatioiia1i»tg uf Bnglai 
celebrated llie ten«nlKiiarf of tlip martyrdom ot Qreenwood, F 
nwe, aad Penry, and this Btirred*-a8 was perhaps oatiml — 
wratli of tlie ChurA Qwrt«rly, the dtiireh Tiiiict, and otiier 01 
Anglican opiniun, which did their best to discredit the oelebm 
and pour contempt ujwn it, 

■ See Curt«ia' Bamplon Lrtlurti, note, p. TB. 
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The Puritan martyrs not guilty of sedition or any 

political offence.— As for saying that the oflence of 

■whicii these men were guilty was not eccleBiaatical, 

not the holding of certain opinions in niatterB pertaiii- 

r ing to Church and State, but was sedition and rebellion 

I against the Queen, this is a fallacy too glaring and tranu- 

parent to impose upon any but the credulous and those 

, anxious to believe it. Speiiking of the execution of 

Thacker and Copping, wlio were hanged for denyiug the 

Queen's ecclesiastical supremacy, " the proof of which 

was their dispersion of Browne's tracts, wherein that was 

only owned iu civil cases," Hallam goes on to say : " This 

was according to the invariable practice of Tudor times. 

An oppressive and sanguinary statute was first made, and 

I next, as occasion might serve, a consti-uction was put 

upon it contrary to all common sense, in order to take 

I away men's lives," Clearly, if the printing and circulating 

I of obnoxious opinions is to be construed into an act of 

I Reason or disioyality to the Crown, no reformation in 

i- Gborch or in State could ever have been carried through, 

Land no hope of reprieve conld ever have been indulged 

by those who set their hands to it. Under such a system 

I aa this, "justiiication by faith" becomes a treasonable doc- 

I trine, and Uuke George of Saxony should not only have 

i forbidden the circulation of his writings, but have brought 

Xnther to the block. 

It is a relief to turn from the prejudiced judgment 

of Canon Curteis to the judgment of another Churchman, 

I who, though differing from Barrowe and Penry, and the 

j contention of the Puritans in general, as decidedly as 

' CanoD Curteis, yet can dii them the justice to say: 
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" Underneath the disputes about ceremonial and a1 
Church discipline, underlying the acciisatious so 
cast against the Clei^ that they were dumb dogs, 
unpreaching ministry, against the bishops that they 
lordly prelates and greedy wolves, beneath even 
scurrility of the Martin Marprelate tracts, can be 
a true religious piinciple. The yearning after ) 
(hrect communion between God and the soul tbi 
offered by a Church which had for the time deposed the 
sacraments from their place in the Chiistian system, was 
trying to find expression in a sense of personal electioa- 
and individual mission."' 

Meanwhile bonds and imprisonment and the pros] 
of lingering death did not stop the growth of Se] 
ratism. In the foul malarious atmosphere of Xi 
the Fleet, Bridewell, the (!;iink, and other priaone, si 
ferers for conscience" sake were drawing out a terril 
existence 

The following,* from a petition by a number rf' 
Brownists, presented to Lord Uurghley in 1592, gives 
some idea of the sufferings and misery these " poor 
Cliristians," as they styled themselves, were called upoa 
to endure : — 

" Pleasetb it then your Lordship to understand timt 
Her Majesty's loyal, dutiful, and true-hearted subjects, 
the number of threescore persons and upwards, ha" 
contrary to all law and equity, been imprisoned, separated' 



KHtr 



■ The Oivrrh and the Purtlun*. by JU-nry Oftley Wakeiiiau, M.A^ 
FhUow of All SouIb College, Tutor of Keltle Oollegt^ Oxforf. p^_^ 
ii.i3. 

' Str^iw's AniiaU, iv. 90 ; Nail, vol, i, ]>. 367. 
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from our trades, wives, childreu, and families, yea, shut 
Hp doee prisoners from all comfort, many of us to tlie 
space of two years and a half, upon the hishope' sole 
commandment, in great penury and noisomeness of the 
prisons, many ending their lives, never called to trial ; 
some haled fi>rth to the aessious, some cast in irons and 
dungeons, some hi hunger and famine ; all of us debarred 
from any lawful audience before our honourable governors 
and mi^;i8trate8, and from all benefit and help of the laws ; 
daily defamed and falsely accused by published pamphlets, 
by private suggestions, often preaching, slanders and accusa- 
tions of heresy, sedition and schism, and what not. . . . 
And seeing that for our conscience only we are deprived 
of all comfort, we most humbly beseech your good Lord- 
ship that some free and Cliristian conference, publicly or 
privately before your honour or before whom it would 
please you, where our adversaries may not be our judges 
(might be had), that our case, with the reason and proof 
on both sides, might be recorded by different notaries and 
faithful witnesses ; and if anything be found in us wortliy 
of death or bonds, let us be made an example to all 
posterity ; if not, we entreat for some compassion to be 
shown ill eiiuity, according to law, for our relief ; that in 
the meantime we may be bailed to do Her Majesty 
service, walk in our callings, to provide things needful 
for ourselves, our poor wives, disconsolate children, and 
families lying upon us, or else that we might be prieoners 
together iu Bridewell, or any other convenient place at 
your honour's appointment, where we might provide such 
relief by our diligence and labours as might preserve life 
to the comfort both of our souls and bodie&" 
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This petition was signed by fifty-nine persons immured 
in different prisons. Needless to say, it was rejected by 
the bishops and Privy Council The reasons given are 
thoroughly characteristic, and the drift of them may be 
easily surmised. 
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First Church of General Baptists in England . . 1611 
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John Robinson .... bom 1576, died 1625 
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We have already adverted to the Btatemeat made by Sir 
Walter Italeigh iu Parliament in 1580, that he watt 
afraid that there were over twenty thousand Browuiets 
iu England. Coiisidering that the entire population 
of England did not at tliat time exceed three millions 
of people, that is (according to Motley), about equal to 
the population of the Netherlands, this is a very Cffli- 
eiderable proportion, and it is little wonder that the 
statement has been generally supposed to be exaggerated. 
It is certainly grossly exaggerated if the statement is 
to be taken literally, for at the time it was made 
Browne was but beginning to be a conspicuous figure 
in public estimation, uud could not have attracted to 
himself a very numerous following. Probably, however, 
Sir Walter used the word " Brownists " as descrip- 
tive of the Puritau Seijaratists generally, those who in 
subsWuee hud adopted the views of Browne, and were 
dieaffected towards the Church and the existing ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy. Taken iu this extendeii sense, tliere 
seems no reason to suspect the truth of the statement. 

But how had the Sepamtista grown to the number of 
twenty thousand ? It would be a real, and, iu our 
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judgment, an insuperable difficulty to account for tbei 
rapid increase in ao ehort a. space of time, if we had t 
alternative but to attribute it to ordinary causes, say t 
the iiiflueuce of the Marian exiles, who had returned I 
home at the accession of Elizabeth imbued with thaj 
theology of Geneva and with the spirit of freedom w 
that theokigy generated wherever it was received. 
leaven of their teaching and influence could not 1 
boen so great and so widely diffused as to spread 
principles of Separatism among so numerous a section o 
the mition. It must have been circiunscribed by ■ 
paucity of their numbers ; and when in course of tin 
these passed away, there were but few to take their pla 
and carry on their work. But even if their successora 
had been equally numerous, equally zealous, their elforts 
to comiiieud the doctrine of religious liberty to the great 
mass of the people would have been defeated by the 
inertness, ignorance, and brutality iji which they were 
sunk. Very few of tlie latter could read, and it waa 
believed by the ruling powers that the best way to 
make them contented was to keep them ignorant. In 
truth, when we consider the geneml condition of tba _ 
people, the wonder is that Puritanism was not entirely 1 
crushed out while Elizalieth was on tlie throne. How, thea, 
is the rapid growth of Puritanism to be explained f To 
answer this question we must mentally transport ourselves 
across the North Sea to the kingdom of the Netherlandtn 
or Holland.' 



' In tlie uiiiidle of the seventiietilli ci-ritiiry, nci.'unliD(; to i 
tlic ]KipitUtiou a! Hulland was a» large as that of England, and n 
morn wiwltli,v. — United Xeltmrlandt, vol. iv. p. 6S7. 
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Puritanism in Holland.— The influence which 
this little kingdom, Icaa thiin hiilf the size of Scotland, 
and not one-fourth that of Engbiud, has exerted upon 
the historical development of Europe, and eBpecially 
of our own country, in the matter of civil and religious 
liberty, has seldom, if recogniaed, been appraised at its 
true value. 

In the bi'ief notes which Professor Skeat has intro- 
duced at the commencement of his Eti/motogical Diciionar^, 
he takes credit for having been the first to point out 
with sufficient distinctness how great has been the in- 
debtedness of England to Holland. " I am convinced 
that the iuHueuce of Dutch upon English has been much 
underrated, and a closer attention to this question might 
throw some light even upon English history. History 
tells us that our relations with the Netherlands have 
;ten been rather close. We read of Flemish mercenary 
ildiers being employed by the Normaus, and of Flemish 
settlements in Wales, ' where ' (says ohl Fabyan, I know 
not with what truth) ' they remayned a long wliyle, but 
after, they sprad all Englande oner,' We may recall the 
^tUiance between Edward in. and the free towns of 

.nders ; and the importation by Etiward of Flemish 

ivers." After Antwerp had been captured by the 
liSJtike of Parma, a third of the merchants and manufac- 
irs of the ruined city are said to have found refuge 
on the banks of the Thames. A final stoppage of the 
trade with Flanders would have broken half the mer- 
chants in London.^ Flemish weavers had come over with 
i^e Conqueror, then settled down m Norfolk, and suc- 
' (ireeii'a SIutI Hitt-ni, |i. 381. 
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ceeded to so great au extent in developing the industry 
at which they wrought, that Norwich became the second 
city m the kingdom. Tliese Dutch refugees came to 
this country, not only for purposes of trade, but because 
they were driven out of their own country by stress of 
religious persecution. .During the period the Nether- 
lands were overrun and laid waste by the butcheries i 
Alva, it is computed that between fifty and one huudrf 
thousand refugees found an asylum in England. ] 
1560 there were ten thousand, and in 1562 the numbi 
had reached thirty thousand.' 

It was among the Flemish weavei-s that the preachii 
and doctrines of Wyctif caught hold and spread mo 
rapidly, and during the pei-secution of the Ijollards 
is said mure persons suHerod death at the stake i 
Norfolk than in all the other counties of England pi 
together.^ The martyrs who suH'ered under Mary wea 
most numerous hi those counties where Lollardlsm e: 
erted its greatest influence, and in those counties it wi 

' Green j)Uts the number of retugees from llie NellierUnda at ov 
fiO,000. In the early [lart of the Heveuteenth century the jwimlalii 
of Luniloa was not luore ihaii 130,000, aud of these 10,000, w« 
foreigtien, miKtly Wallooni^. In Norwich alone, at early a» IS] 
then^ were 3925 Dutch and Walloons, and in 1S8T this number lu 
risen h> 4679, making a majority of tlie iiopulation. 

» Professor TliornM Rogers' Story nf Hnltanit, y. 51 ; The Kniftiiih 
Hrformalion of thi Sirietulk VeiUnry, by W. H. Beckett. Religious 
Tract Society. Scu the two inajxi. It h idle, in the face of 8Urh 
fact«, U> nay, sa Hr. Froudu does, that the Lollard movement wa 
untimely birth, and tliat it comjiletKly died out. Tliia muc 
certain, tlmt it spread at first anionic the Walloon settlen ; aitd 
cisely in lliose parln — Norfolk and Suffolk Jiud London — where I 
settlers were mo«t numeroUB, there the Prolcstaut reforming Pnril 
spirit w«ji most active and vigorous. 
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that Puritanism flourished, jintl Sepanitism afterwards 
sprang up. 

The influence of Holland upon England. — These 
refugees from the Xetfierlauda brought with them the 
arts and sciences for which their country Iiad already 
become famous, and they taught them to a people entirely 
ignorant of them ; for it must be admitted, says Mr. 
Thorold Eogera, that for a long tiiue in the industrial 
"history of modern civiUsation the English were " the 
itupidest and most backward nation in Europe." Holland, 
oo the other hand, was the instructor of Europe in the 
most advanced kind of f^iculture, the nioBt enterprising 
commerce. It was the pioneer in navigation and in 
diBoovery, in physical research, in medical knowledge 
and skill, and produced the greatest jurists and the most 
learned scholars of tlie seventeenth century. It was 
A centre of varied literary activity when England lay 
enveloped in the gross darkness of ignorance, and more 
books teemeil from its presses than from all other parts 
of the Continent. 

But the gi'eatest service wliich Holland rendered to 
ir own country in the sixteenth century was the dis- 
imination of Protestant convictions and sentiments — the 
tight of private Judgment, the duty of toleration, and 
JUberty of conscience. The Netherlanders became mia- 
aries to the people wherever they settled down, 
ioBtructing them in the truths of the Bible, quickening at 
once their intelHgeuce and aspirations, and leading them 
into the love and practice of virtue, which seemed indeed 
lofty and austere when compared with the morals of 
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own countrymen. The chief strongholds of Eng 
Puritanism were London and Norwich, and these v 
just the two cities where the Dutch coinmunitj 
influence were the most widely represented. It was i 
Norwich, as we have Been, that Eobert Browne gathei 
the first Separatist or Independent Church, a churc 
mainly composed of people from the Netherlands, ■ 
at that time formed the majority of the population > 
the city. 



Holland the birthplace of Puritanism. — Itl 

seems clear, then, from what has been thus said, that 
the origin of Puritanism, strictly speaking, is to be 
sought, not in England, but Holland. It was in Holland^ 
that it first made its appearance, and when it 
to appear hi England at first it found a prepared i 
both among the Walloon settlers and am 
people who came under the leaven of their infiuenC4 
There can be no question that this powerfully 
tributed to its rapid growth, and to its indefiniU 
expansion. 

The debt of England to the Netherlands has been " 
elaborately shown and emphasised in a work ' to which 
reference has been already made, and the gist of which, 

I The Furilan in Holland, England, and A'nieriea; an Introdtt) 
tiun to Amcricnn History, by Di>ii(;Iu8 Campbell, A.M., 
Member of the American Historical A^iuiciHtioii. Tlie praige wlii 
Mr. OladetoiK bestowed upon this work, it may be reiuembcn 
drew itn imlignant letter from Mr. Goldwiu Sroitli, in which I 
chumcterisect it tu a laborious aiid prolix diaparagement of oaai 
the mmt glorioiu periods of English history. The conlnwt T 
certainly drawn between Holland and England inaWAywhichfl 
decidedly unftatti-riug tu the latter ; but the Inxty of facta which V 
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SO far as tliis part of the subject is concerued, is coutaiiied 
m tlie following words : " 'WTien the Eeformation came 
in, in which North -Weatern Europe was new-born, it was 
the Netherlands which led the van, and for eighty years 
w^ed the war which disenthralled the souls of men. 
Out of that conflict, shared by thousands of heroic 
Englishmen, but in which England, as a nation, hardly 
had a place, Puritanism was evolved, — the Puritanism 
which gave the triumph to the Netherland Republic, 
and has shaped the character of the English-speaking 
race." f 

Continued oppreeaion of the Puritan Beparatiata, 
-In the year 1592, that is, about ten years after 
Robert Browne began to disseminate his opinions. 
Lord Bacon wrote these words : " As for those which are 
called Brownists, being when they were at the most a 
very small number of very silly and base people here 
and there in corners dispersed, they are now (thanks be 
to God I), by the good remedies that have been used, 
suppressed and worn out, so that there is scarce any 
news of them," ' This is, no doubt, excellent testimony 

Diiugloa Campbell bringn forward, and the evidence drawn from 
maaifold wmrces, by which he austains his cuiicluaions, can hardly 
fail to cHir.v conriction to uvuiy candid and iinpTejudictid mind, that 
he hua made out a. atrong case in ttiii>port of liis contention, however 
humbling it may be to our insular pride to acknowledge it. 
~ ' ~ I doubtlees here expressed Ihe feeling of all that were 
ectAhle in England's society," saya Professor Maason, Life ofMiUtm, 
". p. &3f). I)oiibtleaB he did; but coosidering how often the 
g of all that is respectable in England'^ society hM gone against 
B and principle, Bacon's opinion did not derive any added 
^t from thia circumslance. 
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to the gfxirt and strong remedies which had been nBet) 
against them : not equally good testimony, however, to 
theii' success, as appears from what follows. 

Bnrrowe and Greenwood and Fenry were the last who 
sufl'ered death for their Seiiaratiat convictions. Their 
execution raised such a feeling of resentment againat the 
bishops, both in tlie House of Commons and among the 
mass of the people, that the prelates took alarm ; ther 
saw clearly that the policy of murdering innocent men 
must be desisted from, or it would i-ecoil with fatal effect 
upon themselves. Some other mode of (luelliug the 
spii'it of dissent — the growth of Separatism — must be 
devised. Accordingly, about the very time that these 
martyrsfor Independency were sent to their graves, an Act 
of Parliament was passed, making it penal for any person 
■' to alistain from coming to church to hear divine service, 
or to receive the communion according to Her Maje8t3r'ftr 
laws and statutes aforesaid, or to be present at anj^ 
unlawful assemblies, conventicles, or meetings under pre 
tence of any exercise of religion contrary to Her Majesty'tl 
said laws and statutes." All persons convicted of such a 
offence were "to be committed to prison, there to remain 
without bail or moinprize, until they shall conform an 
yield tliemselves," etc. All persons refusing to makel 
submission within three months were to he required to 
"abjure this realm of England and all other the Queen's 
Majesty's dominions for ever, luiless Her Majesty shaQa 
license the i«irty to return." The convicted person ' 
required to make his submission in the following t 
" I, A. B„ do humbly confess and acknowledge that I havl 
grievously offended God in contemning Her Majesty's g 
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sfld iawful government and authority by absenting myself 

irom church and from hearing divine service, contrary to 

^"^ godly laws and statutes of this realm, and in using 

^^^ frequenting disordered and imlawful conventicles 

^^" ^.esemblies, under pretence and colour of exercise of 

^"ffion ; and I am heartily sorry for the same, and do 

*^^^c>wledge and testify in my conscience that no other 

peraoii hath or ought to have any power or authority 

over* Her Majesty," etc. In the last place, the Act pro- 

vw&S " that every person that shall abjure by force of this 

^^^» or refuse to abjure being thereunto required as 

*^ot"^^«ud, shall forfeit to her Majesty all His goods and 

chatit;els for ever," etc. 

~t*Jii8 Act surely supplies a very striking comment 

^Pc^:d Bacon's gratulatory deliverance. If these silly and 

^^^ people, the Brownists, were, by the good remedies 

"^'fc liad been used, suppressed and worn out, what need 

^^^ there to pass an Act so drastic and designedly so 

^^"^^en as to enmesh and convict all persons guilty of the 

^"^ of Separatism ? Drastic remedies usually imply the 

^^-^-^tence of desperate diseases. 

*^lhe penalty which the Act visited upon those who 

^-^ Vised to conform to its requirements left the Puritan 

'^iaratists no choice but to banish themselves as speedily 

^^ ^possible, and seek in some new land a freer air, a more 

"^^^pitable asylum. 

The Separatists or Independents in Holland. 

^^We propose now to accompany to Holland these 

Expatriated Separatists, and note very briefly then* 

^^Ttunes and vicissitudes in that country till the great 

14 
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fict of emigration to the far West was resolved np« 
and at last became an accomplished fact. We projx 
to follow them further iii their painful and adveiiturom 
quest, to trace the auecessive steps by which a small and 
feeble band of men and women became the heralds of a new 
faith, the pioneers of liberty, and the founders of a new 
world. This method of dealing with the subject of " Puri- 
tanism in tlie Old World and in the New " involves some 
little deviation from the chronological order of eventa 
for it obliges us to pass over the development of Pm 
taniam in England during the opening years of tlie r 
of James i. ; hut more than what it loses in historic c 
tinuity, it is, we think, likely to gain in securing unity d 
impression, since it enables us to bring into eirective 
juxtaposition the two continents and the two great fields 
on which Puritanism waged its struggles and won it8_ 
distinctive triumph. 

Tlie limits within which the history we are relatin) 
must necessarily be compressed render it impossible 
follow at any great length the fortunes of the exiles, or b 
do more than exhibit in barest outline the Church systc 
which they endeavoured to construct. We car 
little more than an enumeration of the leaders unit 
whose direction they began and carried out the e 
ment. 

"Not many wise, not many noble." The fii-st i 
grants belonged, almost without exception, to the humbler 
class of the people. They were miserably poor, bo needy, 
indeed, that when they first landed in Holland the 
magistrates of the town in which they settled felt coi 
strained to distribute among them a small sum of moM 
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I lor the relief of their necessities. They wore glad to get 
I, uay employment, and to accept such wages as were offered 
them, for " they were almost consumed witli deep poverty, 
loaded mth reproaches, despised and atHicted by alL" 
We can form some idea of tlie ilifticulties which the 
exiles experienced in obtaining the means of subHistence 
from the statement of Oeorge Johnson (Francis Johnson's 
brother), that some who " had been students were 
content to card, spin, or to learn trades whereby 
to maintain themselves " ; while of himself he tells 
that he had not above sixpence, aevenpence, or eight- 
I pence the week to live upon. Roger Williams said of 
Ainsworth, that " though a worthy instrument of God's 
praise, he lived upon ninepence in the week with roots 
boiled." 

Those who figure as leaders of the small band of exiled 
I Independents were indeed remarkable men, men of strong 
L ftuth and vigorous personality, and they left their impress 
■ deeply graven upon the minds of tfie young struggling 
I'COmmunity. Francw Johnson, Henry Ainsworth, Henry 
Ljscob, John Smj-th, William Brewster, and especially 
f John Robinson, were men who in any sphere of life 
[ vonld have made theii- mark, and have risen to a 
I position of influence and ascendency over others. Like 
1 Srowne and Barrowe, and Greenwood and Penry, they 
f were nearly all university bred, all of them men of 
" bir scholarly attainments, some of them pre-eminently 
Francis Johnson was a Fellow of Christ's College, 
[ Cambridge, as was also Henry Jacob and John Robinson. 
L Ainawortli was a proficient Hebraist, and was spoken of 
I " the great rabbi of this age." " A very learned man 
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he was ; we have heard eome, eminent in tlie knowledge 
of the tongues ot the Univereity of Loyden, say that they 
thought he hud not his better for the Hebrew tongue u 
the university, nor scarce in Europe," Indeed, 
remarkable, considering the difficulties of theur positii 
that nearly all the leading Furitans and Independents 
were not only men of parts, but men of real and solid 
learning. They carried this tradition and attachnieut 
with them, as we shall see afterwards, into the N< 
World, and their descendants were ever distinguished 
their " dread of an illitenite ministry." 



Francis Johxison had at first leanings towards ' 
Presbyterian system of Travers and Cartwright, 
afterwards he embraced the principles of Independent]] 
and connected himself with a little company of Sepi 
ratists in London, described (but wrongly, as we hai^ 
seen) as forming the lirat Independent or Congr^atioi 
Church. Driven into exile, he settled at Amsterdimt* 
and became pastor of a little Hock, many of whom Imd 
been associated with him in England, and had accom- 
panied him to Holland. The little Church settled i 
Amsterdam, having Francis Johnson for its pastor, i 
Henry Ainaworth for its teacher, was not long withoi 
embroilmentB and troubles. These were due, not c 
to the circumstance in which the exiles were pl&c 
though these were hard and untoward enough, hut t 
irruption of those human infirmities which in a free dem 
cratic society play a not inconsiderable part, and oft« 
to a perilous degree, strain the loyalty of the profea 
and real friends of freedom. The mild scandals of i 
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period have been sufficiently related elsewhere.^ and need 
not further detain ua. 

IVominent among other c.iuaes of disturbance in the 

Churcli at Amsterdam wiia one whose name has been 

already mentioned, John Smyth, to whose influence and 

'*«*hing the General Baptists trace their origin. He 

vtis a Fellow of Cambridge, became lecturer at Loudon, 

^^*i afterwards vicar of Gainsborough, in Lincolnehira 

*»ete he embraced Separatist principles, and took steps 

^ gather an Independent Church. This became the 

P^t^ijt of the Church at Scrooby, which was founded in 

* 60 6, and removed to Leyden in 1G09, and afterwards, 

^ 1 620, formed the comi>any that sailed in the May- 

^^'^"er to the shores of the New World.^ After minister- 



's for a sliort time to the Church at Gainsboroiigl 



^B ***yth trauspknted himself and his little company to 
^■"^^KiBterdam, and there they united with the Church of 

r 



i^ 



■'^ome a Baptist, being baptized, as some allege, by one 
^«ln Morton, or, as others allege, having baptized him- 

^If. His views speedily became a source of trouble to 

"*^ Church at Amatettlam, and it is not surprising to 
**<! that he had hardly connected himself with it 

■***n he seceded from it, carrying with him his little 

'^•upany. 



John Robinson. — If Robert Browne was the 



' f>ee Dr. Dealer's Conijreiiatiotuilimi of tt« kiKt fftrM Hundred 
' etirt, " Fortunes and Misfortunes in AtoBterdara." 

* Ti> that little Churcli iii 8cr(«by l«l<mgn, tiiecefoce, the dis- 
tingnielieJ Iionour of being tlie mother Cljurch of Nf-w Englan'l. 
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founder of Independency, in the sense thut he was the^ 
first to gi'usp and give efl'ect to its fuudamentul conten- 
tion and principle, John Robinson was the father to 
whose fostering care and ot^anising genius Congregational 
Independents are wont, by common conseut, to ascribe 
their distinctive polity and faith. In him tbey recognise 
a leader of whom they have no reason to be ashamed, 
but have Justly reason to be proud. 

The obscurity tliat hangs over the history of many of the 
early Separatists is signally illustrated in the ease of one 
frho was in one sense tlie most distiuguished of them alL 
Of the early life of Kobinson ' very little is known, I 
not even his birthplace has been definitely ascertained* 
thougli it was probably in the neighbourhood of ScroobyJ 
in Nottinghamshire. He was born in 1575 or 1576..I 
He graduuted at Corpus Christi College, Cumbridge, iaj 
1592, and became a Fellow probably in 1599. The year! 
after, he removeJ to Norwich, where, according to Aius- I 
worth, " the cure and charge of . . . sowles was committed | 
to him." His Puritan leanings caused him to be su»- 1 
pcnded by the bishop of the diocese, and in 1604 he left^ 
Norwich, resolved to seek outside the Church the liberty 
which was denied him within its pale. There is evidence 
in the book which he afterwards publislied, entitled, A 
Juatificalum of Sejiaration /rovi l/ie Church of Ejuflandm 
that be did not take the step of severing himself frc 
the Church in which be had been bom anil baptiz< 



' Tlie itiust i:i>miitf;ti: iiccuimC of Kotiiusoti &ii(l Iiiu iij'iiiior 
given by Dr. Di^xltr iu liia CmigrtgationiUum uf the tail Thrtt Htu 
drtd Veari. Hie lifi; uud works wcrv publislicil in iliin; voluiUM 
b; tlie Rev. B. AshKm, London, 18S1, 
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without a keen pang of regret. He says : " Had not the 
truth been in my heart as a burning fire shut up in 
my bones, I had never broken tho8e bonds of flesh and 
blood wherein I was so straitly tied, but had suffered the 
light of God to have bean put out in mine own unthank- 
ful heart by other men's ilarknesa." He resigned hia 
fellowship, and repaired to Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, 
where he joined a band of Christian men and women 
who had bound themselves by covenant with God " to 
walk in all His ways made known or U> be made known 
unto them, according to their beat endeavours, whatever 
it should cost them." This little company of Separatists 
numbered among them such men as John Smyth, 
Bichanl Clifton, William Brewster, William Bradford, 
Francis Jessop, and George Morton, all of them men 
shaped iji no common mould, and some of them destined 
to leave upon a new world the impress of theur strong 
character and personality. It was soon found convenient 
to repair to the old manor-house at Scrooby, occupied by 
William Brewster, a kind of factor to the Archbishop 
of York, wliere he had under his chatge the mails of 
the Government, and kept a relay of post horses. The 
ohapel attached to the manor-house formed a most suit- 
able meeting-place, and Dr. Dexter thinks it probable 
that here the little company of those who afterwards 
formed the Mayflower Church were in the habit of wor- 
shipping. We have it on the testimony of Bradford, 
" they ordinarily met at his (Brewster's) house on the 
Lord's day, . . . and with great love he entertained 
them when they came, making provision for them to his 
great charge," and " continued to do so while they could 
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stay in England." Eobinaou was associated with Clifton 
in the pastorship of the Church. 

We may be sure that the meeting at Serooby would 
not long escape the vigilance of the eccleaiaatical author- 
ities. " Some were taken and clapt up in prison, others 
had their houses beset and watched night and day, and 
hardly escaped their hands " ; and the most were fain to 
fly and leave their houses and habitations, and the means 
of their liveliliood. Seeing themselves thus molested, 
and that there was nn hope of thoir continuance there, 
by a joint consent they resolved to go into the tow 
Countries, where, they heard, was freedom of religion for 
all men, as also how sundry from London and other part* 
of the land that had been exiled and persecuted for the 
same cause, were gone thither, and lived at Amsterdam 
and other places of the land. ... To go into a country 
they knew not but by hearsay, wliere they must learn a 
new language, and get their livings they knew not how, — 
it being a dear place, and subject to the miseries of war, 
— it was by many thought an adventure almost desperate, 
a case intolerable, and a misery worse than death, 
especially seeing they were not acquainted with trades 
nor tratfic (by which the country doth sulaist), but had 
only been used to a plain country life, and the innocent 
trade of husbandry. But these things did not dismay 
them, although they did sometinies trouble them, for 
their desires were set on the ways of God, and to enjoy 
His ordiuances. But they rested on His providence, and I 
knew whom they had believed." 

Eobinson and his friends succeeded at last in evading 
the vigilance of the anthoritics, who put every hindrance 
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they could in the way of tbeii' einigi'atiou, nnd managed to 
escape to Amaterdam. Their stay here, however, was only 
of short duration. It Boon became evideot to liobinsoc 
and the little baud of Separatists he had brought with 
him from Scrooby, that the Ciiurch of JohuBOU aflbrded 
them no basis on which they co<dd continue to associate 
and work together in peace and harmony. They resolved, 
therefore, to remove to Leyden, some miles distant, and 
there, in that " fair and beautiful city, and of a sweet 
situation, but made more famous by the uuiversity 
whither it is adorned," they took up their abode in 1609, 
and there for eleven yeiira they continued to reside. . 

The members of the little Churcli worked at "such 
trades and employiiieut as they best could," and by dint 
of honest iuduatiy " they came to raise a comfortable and 
competent living, but with hard and continual labour." 
In Leyden the able, prudent, and broad-minded Robinson 
foiind a congenial home and sphere of work where his 
gifts and powers could be fitly exercised. He became 
a distinguished member of the university, and in con- 
nection with it added greatly to his iuflueoce and fame 
by a public disputation he engaged in with Episcopius, 
in whicli he championed the tenets of Calvin against the 
Arminianism wliich was then coming into vogue. The 
Church under Robinson and Brewster continued to grow 
in numbers and strength. It may be justly regarded as 
the first Independent Clmreh in which the principles of 
Independency found a congenial soil, and where they had 
free, fruitful, unhindered development. Robinson's defini- 
tion of a Church is specially noteworthy ; he defines it as 
" A company consisting though but of two or three sepa- 
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rated from the world, whether unchristian or antichristiaii, 
and gathered into the nume of Christ by a covenant made 
to wait in all the ways of God known unto them, is a 
Church, and so hath the whole power of Christ." 

At first an ardent Separatist, and carrying his Sepa- ' 
ratiat principles to the length of eschewing all comnmniou , 
with the Church of England, his opinion in regard to the j 
latter graduiitly toned down, till at last he saw no wroug, 
but acknowledged that much benefit might be derived j 
from " hearing the godly ministers preach and pray in J 
the public assemblies " of the Church of England Hia j 
ultimate position in this matter is explicitly defined : "' Aa I 
to the lawfubiess of communion with the Church of | 
England," he says, " the error laid to our charge is our 
holding that every one of their assemblies are false 
churches. We profess we put a grejit difference be- 
tween pure and impure among you, and do not doubt 
(God forbid wc should !) but there are liundreds and thou- 
sands amongst you having assurance of suviug grace, J 
and being partakers of the life of God in respect of your I 
persons ; but considering you in your Church commuuioa 1 
and ordinances, we cannot so difference you, but must 1 
truly testify against your apostasy as we do." 



Robinson's farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers. | 

— Ill Robinson, both in hia diariicter and writiiii^f 
was represented the breadth and catholicity of Ind©- I 
pendency in its best form, and with good reason faa I 
has been described, even by a bitter-minded opponent, asl 
" the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that e 
that sect enjoyed." His noble farewell words lo tliO'l 
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Pilgrim Fathers, delivered ou the eve of their departure 
from Holland to esaay the perils of mi unknown and 
new world, have become classical, and have done more 
perhaps to immortalise liis uaiue than all his otlier 
acte and writings together.^ " We are now ere long 
to part asunder, and the Lord knoweth whether even 
he should live to see our faces again. But whether 
the Lord had appointed it or not, he charged ua before 
God and His blessed angels to follow him no farther 
than ho followed Christ; and if God should reveal any- 
thing to us by auy other instrument of His, to be as 
ready to receive it as ever we were to receive any truth 
by his ministry ; for he was very confident the Lonl had 
more truth and hght yet to break forth out of His Holy 
Word." Of tliis farewell address Mr, Motley says that 
" for loftiness of spirit and breadth of vision, it has hardly 
a parallel in that age of iutoleriince." 

The fear which Bobinson expressed, whether he should 
live to see again the faces of the friends from whom he 
was taking leave, was realised. Ho died in Leyden, and 
was buried in St. Peter's Church ou March 4. 1625, 
nearly five years after the Maiijlower, carrying with it 
the destinies of a great nation, set sail to the shores of 
the New World. Vet, like another Mosea, he gained from 
' The irhole addresK, or that part of it which the writer has pre- 
served, (or he doea not dAJm tu reproduce all thut RobioHon uttered 
un Lhia occasion, was written dowii, ptohably from memory, tweatj"- 
five years after, hy Edwiird Winalow, one of the Fathera of New 
Ptynionth, and published hy him in a communication addressed 
to the Earl of ^Vam'il^k Hud the ComiaiaGionera of the Plantations. 
TLis was printed in 1646 imder the title, Ufipocrisie KiwmwW, a ' 
defence of the New Eaglanil Colonies fivtu the aspersions which had 
been cast opou thein. 
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his Pisgah vantage ground some vision, dim it may be, but 
still real, of the glory that was to follow. It is his title 
to lasting fame that he incited, promoted, counselled, and 
directed, from its inception to its execution, the move- 
ment that was to be fraught with such signal conse- 
quences to the Church and to the kingdom of Grod and 
to the commonwealth of nations.^ 

Historic Independency. — We have now arrived 
at the point in the history of the Puritan Separatists 
when the name Separatist disappears, and is replaced by 

^ On Jiily 24, 1891, a luiinber of American and English Congrega- 
tionalists, tlie lineal de^scendants (in faith and spirit at least, if not in 
fact) of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the representatives of the Mayflower 
Church, assembled at Leyden to witness the unveiling of a bronze 
tablet on the outside of St. Peter's Church, and directly oj)poBite the 
house where John Robinson lived, t<iu<;ht, and died. Tlie inscrip- 
tion on the tablet is as follows : — 

THE MAYFLOWER, 1620 



IN MEMORY OF 

Rev. JOHN ROBINSON, M.A. 

PASTOR OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH WORSHIPPING OVER AGAINST 
THIS SPOT, A.D. 1609-1625, WHENCJ:, at his PROMPTING 

WENT FORTH 

TO settle in new ENGLAND IN 1620 

BIRIEI) TNDER THIS HOrSE OF WORSHIP, 4TH MARCH 1625, 

.ET. XLIX. YEARS 

IN MEMORLV /ETERNA ERIT JUSTUS 



ERECTED HY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, A.D. 1891 
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the historic title Independents. In Holland historic 
Independency began, and from that time its record is con- 
tinuous and imbroken. In 1 6 1 1 a number of "Brownists," 
who had been driven from the kingdom, returned, and 
founded in London the first English Church of General 
Baptists. Their leader was Thomas Helwys, who was 
associated with John Smyth in the oversight of the 
Chiurch which seceded from the Church of Francis John- 
son, thus forming the second congregation of Separatists 
or Independents in Amsterdam. In 1616, five yeai's 
afterwards, a number of other exiles returned, and 
founded, also in London, the first permanent Independ- 
ent or Congregational Church, under the ministry of 
Henry Jacob. 

Henry Jacob was one of the most remarkable of 
the early Independents, and both in style and manner 
resembled the modern Independent perhaps more closely 
than any of his contemporaries. He was originally a 
clergyman in the county of Kent, and showed his zeal as 
a Churchman by writing a work, entitled, A Defence of 
the Churches and Ministry of Ewjlaiui, written in two 
treatises, against the reasons and objections of Mr. 
Francis Johnson and others of the separation commonly 
called Brownists. This drew forth an answer from 
Johnson in a series of propositions which are still worthy 
of being read as a specimen of clear and admirable rea- 
soning. It is said that Jacob himself was so impressed 
by Johnson's reply, that soon after he renounced his 
position as a clergyman, and espoused the cause of the 
Separatists. Whether due to this cause or not, it is 
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certain that Jacob became a convinced and sturdy Inde* 
pendent. " He was a person," eaya Anthony Wood, " most 
excellently well read in theolt^cal authors, but withal 
s most zealous Puritan, or, as his son Henry used to say, 
' the first Independent in England.' Jacob defines a 
true Church to be a number of faithful people formed by 
their wiUing covenant lu a spiritual outward society or 
body politic, ordinarily coming together in one place ; ' 
instituted by Christ in His New Testament, and having 
power to exercise ecclesiastical government, and all 
God's other spiritual ordinances — the means of salvation 
— in and for itself immediately from Jesus Christ." 
" When each ordinary congregation giveth their free 
consent in their own government, then certainly each 
congregation is an entire and indrpemicnt body politic, 
and indued with power immediately under and from 
Christ, as every proper Church is and ought to be." 
This appears to lie the first use of the name " Independ- 
ent " ", but no importance, we think, is to be attached to 
it in this respect, as JacJDb evidently iises it more as a 
description than as an appellation. 

John Robinson and Henry Jacob were called semi- 
Separatists, because they did not share the aversion or 
reluctance of many of the Separatists to worshipping in 
the parish cliurches, maintaining that in them there were 
true Christians, " tender and gracious souls," to whom 

'Not, however, "ordinarily coming logetlier in r>nn plac 
did the Sepnnitiste during the reign uf Eliz&lN^th, anil even Uiot I 
«{ her eiakr Mary ; for from the U'ay in whicL he expaiuU Ui« | 
defiuiticm, it is clear that Jncoh contenijilatisa a leM fluid, - 
casual, and altogether more permuuenl pyiitt^ni of Clmrch qrdcr uiA 
dJBcipliite. 
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Christ's presence ivas revealed, though their asaemblies 
were not constituted according to Christ and the model 
and authority,'of tlie New Testament, 

In both Bobinson and Jacob is seen in a very eminent 
degree the iienical temper and the conBtructive instinct 
of the wise, bi-oad-minded Christinn statesman. It is 
probable that the influence of Holland did much to culti- 
vate in them and the Separatists generally much of this 
instinct and temper. They were out of the reach of 
persecution, and away from all the baleful influences 
which goad and irritate and rankle in the breasts of those 
who suffer wrongfully the ills and miseries of oppression. 
Naturally the points of antagonism between them and 
the dominant hierarchy and Church would become less 
sharpened and less acutely felt, and as naturally, not the 
negative, but the positive side of their faith, and of those 
Church principles which they had come to look upon 
as the pure deposit of a far-back apostolic age, Would 
be^in more and more to strengthen its hold upon them. 
They had, as it were, leisure from themselves, leisure 
from strife and contending, and under the more genial 
foudifcions in which they now found themselves placed, 
their minds gradually expanded and ripened ; they 
became enamoured of a new fruitful ideal of strength 
and beauty, and this ideal they sought patiently and not 
without success to translate into the life and polity of 
the Church and Independency of the future. 



The Independents the pioneers of religiouB liberty. 

— We do not claim for these early Independents that they 
succeeded in mastering the lesson of religious toleration. 
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That came later, but the advances they made toward* 
it entitle them to be regarded as the first pioneers, in I 
England at least, of toleration and religions liberty. 
In 1609, Heniy Jacob published his famoiiB tract, I 
entitled. An Humble Supplication for Tolm-ation and 1 
LiheTty lo enjoy and ohierv the OrdhuiTu^s of Jerut^ 
Christ. 

This Dr. Fairbairn speiiks of as tho earliest pUa form 
toleration in the English language ; but while technicallj^ f 
this may be allowed, it is due to that much-maligned I 
and "poor shattered renegade," Robert Browne, to say I 
that this is scareely to do justice to the position he took j 
up a 'whole generation before Henry Jacob or Leonard | 
Busher ever penned a line in defence of toleration. Tlie I 
consideration of this question we must, however, rele^te I 
to a later period, and to a subsequent portion of tbaJ 
bistoiy with which we propose lo deal. 



NOTE ON ROBINSON'S FAREWELL WORDS TO THE 
PILGRIM FATHERS 

It h not U> be denied that there h a certain class uf tbiukora wbo I 
are nturv tluut otherx e:iun]uuri.-d, we might say viulcnllT eiuaiuouredt .4 
of these wolds, Tliey have lieen adojiwd as the special mott< 
llioee who claim Uj be par eatlltnee " liberal thuolf^cinns." It would I 
■eem as if the fair, broad-minded hiHtoriaii of OongregatiomiluiH at J 
«em in its Lilemlure had becB tried, not to say irritated, by the prfr- | 
tensions of this sdiool, for lie ontvre into on einbocate attempt la 1 
prove that in the matter of theological latitude RobinMii waa guQt- 1 
less of the "liberalism" which U imiJUted to him. A catefol I 
extuninotion of Dr. Dexter'^ ar^ment has left iipoD our mind the I 
impression of his overproving, >'.«. of not pro^'iog, his case. 

We tliink he proves to the hilt that the priautry referenoe of tl 
remarkable words of Robiiisou is not to dogma but to polity, ur, lo I 
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ude Dr. Dexter's words, that ** ix)lity, and not dognia," i.s the key- 
note of this noble farewell. "More light on those questions of 
bishops, elders, and synods and presbyters must be expected to 
break forth, as guided by providence and exj>erience, humble i)iety 
shall further interpret the word." Tliis undoubtedly is the primary 
reference of the words, but we submit that thev do not on this 
account exclude the natuml and logically implied conclusion which 
'* the self-styled advanced thinkers of the day " have drawn from 
them. 

Robinson must have ))een awai-e, in his own consciousness at least, 
that the words which he uttered were susceptible of the utmost 
width and 8C0i)e : and improlmble fis it may be that he anticii)ated 
the construction which has since >>een put upon them, certainly the 
words, looked at by themselves, lead one to think that if tliLs con- 
struction had Wen present to his mind, he would still have been 
unflinching in their expression. And prol>ably, if someone had 
pointed out to him the peril of sending out with his imprimatur so 
free and bold a deliverance, he would have replied that he Avas 
responsible for the deliverance ifc^elf, and not for conclusions which 
others might draw from it. "Wliatever use may have l>een made of 
these words, whatever extreme opinions they have been employed 
to buttress up, the words themselves are noble words, and in every 
way worthy of the enlightened and broad-minded father of Inde- 
jjendency. 
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^ounMno of Ylevp pl^^moutb 



Memorable Events and Dates 

James i. reigned 1603-1625 

Richard Bancroft, Archbisliop of Canterbnry . 1605-1610 
George Abbot, do. do. . 1611-1633 
America discovered bv Columbus . 1492 
Virginia successfully colonised ; first perma- 
nent English settlement in America . . 1607 

Muyflower set sail, September 6, 1620 ; arrived at Plymouth Bay, 
December 21, 1620. 

Contents op Chapter 1 

The Pilgrim Fathers— Founders of a New World — Residence in 
Holland — Negotiations concluded and leave-taking — The Speedvoell 
and the Mayflower — The Mayflmver alone — Compact signed — Cape 
(.^od — Pl}Tnouth Rock — Cold of winter — Indians — Mortality among 
settlers — Honour that belongs to the Fathers — Independency — 
Ui-owing prosperity. 

Leaders in Colony 

William lircwster, John Carver, William Bradford, Miles Standish^ 
Kdward Winslow. 
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CHAPTER I 

Founding of New Plymouth 

The Pilgrim Fathers. — There are dates and epochs 
in the history of our sea-girt isle which will never fade 
from the memory of men : the Norman Conquest in 1066 ; 
the signing of Magna Charta in 1215; the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada in 1588; the Kevolution of 1688. 
But one tolerably familiar witli tlie great landmarks of 
history would probably be puzzled to remember what 
there was specially remarkable about the year 1620. 
Yet that year was signalised by a movement which, 
whether we consider its beginning, or the far-reaching 
and fruitful issues that sprang from it, is absolutely 
without parallel in the history of the world. It was the 
year the Mayjlmccr cast anchor in Plymoutli Hay. Its 
crew all told did not number more than one hundred and 
two, and of these twenty-eight were women. 



(( 



Giants in heart they were, who believed in Gixl and the Bible." 



They had crossed the then comparatively untraversed 
path of the Atlantic for love of God, and in search of 
liberty of conscience. 
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They were the founders of a New World. — The 

ruck on whlth they set toot — I'lynioutli Rock- — may l»e 
deacribed as the comer -stoue <if thiit mighty Republic 
which now covers a territory of :!,557,000 square miles, 
And extends from the Atlantic on one side to the Faci£e ou 
the othei', and comprises a population of nearly seventy 
millions of people. " Behold how great it matter a little 
fire kindleth," It is safe to say that never in their most 
visionary mood did it enter into the mind of these exiles 
for liberty of conscience to imagine that out of their 
sowing would spring the mighty harvest wliich is being 
reaped to-day.^ They had no other motive in leaving 
their native laud than that of the hunted partridge 
which die« to the mountains. They simply wanted an 
asylum, where, free from all molestation and tlieability 
on account of their faith, they could worship the Great 
Being to whom they owned no doubtful or wavering 
allegiance. They were, as Milton sayB, " faithful and 
freebom Englishmen, good Christiana, . . . constrained 
to forsake theii- ileareat home, their friends and kindred, 
whom nothing but the wide (Kean and the savage deserts 
of America could hide and shelter from the fury of ttie 



I 
I 



It was no new idea struck out of their minds by the 
foree of relentless persecution that made the expatriated 
Puritans turn to the Far West, in the belief that there 
was to be found a land that would alt'oid them a safe 



"They little tliouglit how pure u light 

With ycATH should gatlier round thai day ; 

How love should keeji their inemorivfl bright, 

How wide a renlm their kidb should swny." 
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asylum, aud where they might breuthc the pure iiir of 
liberty. Their enemies must lie ci'edited with the justice 
<^8uch as it was) of keeping them well informed in regard 
to that. " Why do you not take yourselves off to 
Virginia ? " was the tauutiiiy queetion which had been 
again and again repeated in theii- hearing — indeed, 
ever since Ualeigh had added that not inconsiderable 
strip of teiTitory to the English Crown. It was the 
iron entering deeper aud deeper into their soul 
which gave to the idea substance and shape. It was 
partially an'ested by their Hojourn iu Holland, where 
they enjoyed full civil and religioua liberty ; but even 
there it could not be uprooted. Holland was no homi^ 
to them. They could not forget that they ^vere in a 
/oreign country, where the language and customs and 
habits of the people served only to accentuate the feeling 
of estrangement. The " harduesa " of the country, and 
the difficulty of obtaining the means of subsistence, nr)t 
to speak of comfort, made it repugnant to their children 
and to intending settlers from their native land. But 
most of all, their religious scruples and convictions were 
offended by the easy-going laxity of the Dutch. The 
latter had no respect for the Sabbath, and many 
other observances which their Puritan neigh l>oure 
prized aud held in reverent and jealous regard, they 
treated with indifference. Their standard of morals 
was con-espondingly low, and the exiles feared, not with- 
out reason, that by association with them the fibre i>f 
their children's principles would become flaccid- More- 
over, they had constantly present to their mind the dread 
that their posterity " would in a few generations become 
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Dutch, and would lose their language and their name of i 
English," and so, " if God would be pleased to discover | 
some placu unto them, though in America," they might ' 
" more glorify God, do more good to their country, better 
provide for their posterity, and live to be more refreshed 
by their labours than ever they could do in Holland, 
where they were"; ur in this way they cherished "a great , 
hope and inward zeal of laying some good foundation for | 
the propagation and advancement of the gospel in those J 
remote parts of the world ; yea, though they should be ( 
but stepping-stones unto iithers for the performance of bi> I 
great a work." i 

It is not needful to enter into minute details in regard 
to the negotiations which had to be conducted, and the | 
difficulties which had to be nvercome, before the pnrposo j 
which the exiles had conceived could be curried out. 
may be readily imagined, a step like tills was not resolved 1 
upon without much and anxious deUberation. Fears &nd j 
lions were in the way, and there were not wantiiig thoee^ 1 
even among their own number, who prophesied failui'O | 
and disaster. Objections were heaped up even to the i 
danger arising front change of aii- and food ; and the 
drinking of water instead of beer wcmld, it was averred, 
infect their bodies with sore sickness. Bolder and more J 
during counsels, however, in the long-run prevailed, «nd ] 
apparently with one heart and mind the exiles set them- 
selves to the achievemeut of their groat task. But so- J 
many were the obstacles and mountains that had to be f 
liiid low, that nearly three years elapsed before they 
found themselves on board the vessel which was to carry I 
tliem and their families to the Xew World. It wai 
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June 1620 that the step which actually committed the 
pilgrims to their new ventuu-e was definitely taken. This 
was the securing of the ship — the Mayflower — which was 
to transport them across the sea. In addition to this, 
the Sptfiiicvll, a vessel of sixty tons, was purchased in 
Holland ; she was to convey the Leyden contingent to 
Southampton, whence Ijoth vessels were to commence 
their distant and adventuroiiB voyage. 

There are few scenes that figure in the jiages of history 
more impressive and solemn than that leave-taking be- 
tween the emigrants and their friends in Leyden^ — - 
solemn as the farewell of death itself, for it could not 
but be present in the minds of both that they were 
looking into each other's faces for the last time. Who 
that heard it ever forgot the text from which the beloved 
Pastor Robinson — liimself restrained from being of the 
number of the emigrants — preached to them: "And 
there at the river by Ahava I piroclaimed a fast, that 
we might humble oui«elves before our God, and seek of 
Him a right way for us and for our children, and for all 
our aubstanoc." The fast was succeeded by a frugal feitst, 
and in the words of a participator and actor in the 
scene : " They that stayed at Leyden feasted us that were 
to go at our pastor's house (being large), where we 
refreshed ourselves with our tears anil singing of psalms, 
making joyful melody in our hearts as well as with 
tlie voice (there being many of the congregatitJU very 
expert in music) ; and, indeed, it was the sweetest 
melody tlmt ever mine ears heanl." The Sjiredu-eU was 
anchored at Delfthaven, some fourteen miles ilistant, 
and hither many of their brethren accompanied the 
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exiles. So " they left the gomlly and pleasaut city 
which had been their resting-place near twelve years," 
We can imagine the feelings of the pilgrims as they 
came within sight of their native laud, and realised that 
only for a too brief season fould they look upon the old 
familiar places and green fields of England. For they 
loved England passionately, notwithstanding it had t>eeD 
to them ii cruel stepmother ; loved it "as a Ilomau 
loved the city of the seven bills, as an Athenian loved 
the city of the violet crown." It was iu connection with 
this leave-taking, though the time at which they were 
spoken is not precisely known, that Robinaon uttered 
those memorable woi'ds, which have prolNibly done more 
to immortalise his name than all his other writings ami 
acts together. 

The Uayflower. — It was on the 5tb August 1620 
thai the Mayjfmctr, a vessel of about one hundred and 
eighty tons, and the Sprrdii-ell set sail from SouthamptUD. 
No soiiner wei-e they fairly embarked than the Spefdnvll 
was found to be so leaky that it was unsafe for her to 
proceed farther, and both vessels put t>ack to the port 
of Dartmouth. Eight days were spent in uiaking the 
necessary rejiairs, and once more the two vessels were 
unfurling their canvas to the winds. They had uot got 
out of sight of Land's End when the captain of the mis- 
named Spfethivl! (intimidated, there is little doubt, by the 
prospect, not only of the voyage over the Atlantic, but 
of what awaited them on tlie other side) declared that he 
must return or sink. Tlie ship, he said, was not strong 
enough to undertake sucli a voyage. There was no other j 
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course open than for both vcsaels to return again, aud 
this tliey did, this time to Plymouth, Ht-re the Speedwell 
was diacharged, and it was agreed that those of the 
emigrants who were least fitted " to bear the brunt of 
this bard adventure " should be left behind, while the 
ifa^mvcr ahoidd pi-oceed with the leat of the company. 
After the loss of much valuable time, the Afayjlmeer, 
with her crew of one himdred and two [lassengers, set 
sail from PIjTuouth to the great Western World, 
September 6th, 1620. 

It is not too much to say that iu a very real and pro- 
found sense the Mayfiouxr carried with her the moral 
destinies of the world. Her crew were not only the 
pioneers of civil and religious liberty, they were the 
heralds of a faith which, tested by the heroic men it 
has formed, and the heroic actions it has produced, 
may indeed chaUenge comparisiin with any faith by 
which men have been moulded and inspired. The 
struggle they were called upon to wage was a struggle 
for liberty, not only in the Sew World, but in the 
Old ; and but for the planting of Puritanism in New 
England, the victory of Puritanism in the mother country 
would have been shortlived, and aborn of its most 
ciaraoteristic features and products. These expatriated 
exiles — self -expatriated by couacience and by pvincii>If.s 
which were dearer to them than life itself — indulged in 
no vain and Utopian hopes as to that which awaited 
them on the other side of the Atlantic. They saw, in the 
first place, that in the absence of any existing form of 
government whose protection they might invoke, it would 
be necessary to set up a government of their own ; and 
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seeing that there were those among their owii nm 
" not well affected to imity ftiid concord," before they i 
came within sight of land they set to work, like the ' 
s^aciouB and practical men they were, to formulate a 
code of their own. 



Compact on board the Mayflower. — A compact — I 
a solemn league and covenant it might well be called— 
was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the Mai^oictT 
" In the name of God, iimen. We whose names are 
imderwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign 
King James,' having undertaken, for the glory of God 
and ad^'aucement of the Christian faith, and honour of 
our king and countrj', a voyage to plant the first colony 
in the northern parts of Virginia, do by theso presents, , 
solemnly and mutually, in the presence of Go»l and one 
of another, covenant and combine oureelves tc^etber into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion, and furtherance of the ends aforesaid ; and by virtue 
hereof to enact, constitute, and frame such just and 
e(|ual laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time as uhall be thought most conveuieiit 
for the general good of the colony. Unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience." 

This instrument was signed by the entire body of men 
who were on board the Mayjloiwr, forty-one in number. 
It has Iteen truly said : " This was the birth of popular 
<»nstitutional liberty. The Middle Age had been familiar 

' It woulil liave lx*n well for them if tliey had professed do bdcIi 
allegiance. In this unwitting ncknowleclgment tliey were he&ping 
up trouble for themselvea and their deecendanlij (see p. 3<S). 
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vdth charters and constitutions, but they had been 
merely compacts for immunities, partial enfranchise- 
ments, patents of nobility, concessions of municipal 
privileges, or limitations of the sovere^n power in 
&vour of feudal institutions. In the cabin of the 
Mayfloirter humanity recovered its rights, and instituted 
government on the basis of ' equal laws ' for ' the general 
good.'"' ilr. John Carver, who had acted as governor 
during the voyage, was confirmed in this office for the 
first year. 

It was on the 21at November 1620 that the pilgrims 
set foot for the first time on the soil of the New World. 
Their purpose was to find a place farther south than 
that at which they landed ; but, finding themselves 
among dangerous shoals, and encountering adverse 
winds, they were glad to find refuge in the harbour 
of Cape Cotl. Just before the Mayfioiver dropped 
anchor, " ihcy fell upon their knees and blessed the 
God of heaven who had brought them over the vast and 
furioufi ocean, and delivered them from all the perils and 
tniseries thereof, again to set their feet on the finu and 
stable earth, their pi-oper element." The hearts of the 
emigrants must have, indeetl, sunk within them as they 
8ur\'ey^ the bleak, barren, inhospitable coast on which 

' Bancroft's Wiiory 0/ the UniUd Statu, vol. i. ]i. 234, n-viBed 
edition, p- S-14, Macniillau & Co. 1B76. Cnttcs have jfoinCed to tliis 
ataUment of the hutorion of the United States as ao instani'e of his 
enthuaUsm running away with him. Dr. Borgeand, n-lule allowing 
that pprhapn some objection maj' be made to it oa tlie score of eia^^ra- 
tion, adds: "It is not the le^ true that, in spite of all that ha^ 
bveu 8aiil to lessen its importance, the agreement of the MatjftoKrr 
KuisinB one of the most remarkahle documents of modem hiaWiy." — 
TKt Biu of Modern Dcmorraey in Old and New EngUind, ji. 110. 
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they found themaelves landed. With a lively i 
of coming evil our Lord said to His disciplea : " Pray thafe J 
your flight be not in the winter." Po cold was the J 
season, that it is told of the firat party of explorers that! 
the spray of the sea froze as it fell on them, and made I 
their clothe.s like coiits of iron. Their strength waa I 
yreatly reduced by the hardships which they had under- 1 
gone during their rough and inclement voyage, especially I 
with the scanty supply of food. 

'■.S}[ort allowance of i-ictHHl anil plentj of iiolliirig liut gospel;" 

and now with their retreat cut off by the oceaa oa I 
one side, and their progress by the wildemeaa on the I 
other, — eapecially such a waste howling wildemeas as it 
must then have seemed, — -their condition was as hopeless 
and desperate as could well be imagined. " Because tliere 
were no graves iu Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness ? would to God we had died by the I 
hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt, when we sat by j 
the He.sh-pots, and when we did eat bread to the full " — [ 
uiiglit have been the language of the angry remonatniuta I 
had there been some Moses to whom they could affix J 
the responsibility of their position ; but this was not the j 
temper of tlie gallant, intrepid, God-fearing band of men j 
and women who came out, like Abraham of old, not i 
knowing whither they were going, except that they were j 
going at the bidding of Abraham's Ood, The next day 
was the Sabbath, and according to their invariable (rustom 
they rested, and observed it as a day of worship, Mou- 
day had no sooner dawned than the women were astir, 
improving the opportimity with housewifely zeal. "Joyful f 
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wjiB that washing day, — odours of jiiiie and sassafma in 
the air, and ' coals of juniper ' under their kettles,- — not 
leas joyful than toilsome, for their feet were at last on 
the soil of New England." Two explorations into the 
adjacent country — one by land and the other by sea — 
were conducted without leading to any satisfactory result. 
They resolved to make one more attempt to find a suit- 
able harbour, and, after braving hardships and dangers 
which made theui well-nigh give up in despair, they ran 
their boat aground in Plymouth Bay. The Mayjlmcfr 
"furled her tattered sails" in Plymouth Bay just five 
weeks after she had anchored in Cape Cod. The name 
Plymouth had been given to the bay six years before by 
an earlier explorer, Captain Johu Smith, and seeing that 
they had set sail from Plymouth, the pilgrims concurred 
in the retention of the name. 

It was on the 2l8t of December 1620 that the 
pilgrims disembarked in Plymouth Bay. There is prob- 
ably no more sacred spot in the world than PlymoutU 
Book) which commemoratea the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers on the wild New England shore. 

■' . - . Plymouth Rock, that had been to their feet as a dooreleji 
Into a wild uukuown, the corner-etone of a nation." 

" Setting rhetorical exaggeration aside, we need not 
doubt that in watching that sad yet hopeful procession 
of men, women, and children, we are witnessing one of 
the great events and one of the heroic scenes of history.''^ 
" The consequences of that day," says the historian of the 
United States, " are constantly unfolding themselves as 

' TKe United Slatu: An Outline of Polilical Hi^oryt U92-I871, 
by Qoldwiu Smith, D.C.L., p. 4. 
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time advances. It was the origin of New Englant] ; 
was the planting of New England institutions as the 
pilgrims landed. Their institutions were already per- 
fected. Democratic liberty and independent Cliristian 
worship tit once existed in America." Plymonth Rock, 
famous throughout the world as the stepping-Btone 
upon which the pilgrims landed, still occupies the 
aame position as when the pilgrims' shallop lirst grazed 
its aide. The only alteration is that it has been raised 
somewhat, and is now covered by an architectural 
canopy of granite. De Tocqueville says: "This rock 
has become an object of veneration in the United 
States. I have seen bits of it preserved in several towns 
of the Union. Does not this sufficiently show that all 
human power and greatness is in the soul of man ? Here 
is a stone which the feet of outcasts pressed for an instant ; 
and this stone has become famous ; it is treasured by a 
great nation ; its very dust is shared as a relic And 
what has become of the gateways of a thousand palaces ? 
Who cares for them ?" ^ 

The numbers of the little company had been greatly 
reduced by disease and death, and those who were spared, 
unprovided with anything but the barest necessaries of 
life, were ill-fitted to encounter the cold and rigour of 
the New England winter. So rapid was the mortality, 
that, when spring returned, and " the birds sang in the 
woods most pleasantly," scarce fifty of the original 
hundred remained. " In those hard and difficult be^n- 
oinge there were discontents and murmurings among 
some, and mutinous speeches and carriage in others ; I 
^ De Tocqueville, Democraey in Avierica, vol. i. p. 30. 
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th^ were Boon quelled and overcome by the wisdom, 
patience, and just and equal carriage of things by the 
governor and better part." So passed the sorrowful first 
winter in Plymouth, but the spirit of the little company 
waa unbroken. In April the Mayflower was despatched 
home to England, yet, notwithstanding the losses they 
had sustained, and the hardships and privations they 
were still enduring, not one of the brave company signi- 
fied their willingness to return. 

" Oh, strong lienrla and true 1 not one went back in the Mayflmctr. 
No ! not one looketi liack who liad set his hand to that ploughing." 

Grovemor Carver was among those who had succujubed 
to the fatal cold and hardships, and William Bradford, 
who liad been a member of the little Church in Scrooby, 
was chosen to fill his place. He was governor of Ply- 
mouth for nearly thirty yeara, and to hia graphic and 
picturesque chronicle we are indebted chiefly for what 
we know of the migration from Scrooby, the transplant- 
ing of the Church to Holland, and the settlement of the 
Fathers in New Plymouth. The other notable leaders 
in the colony were — -■William Brewster, the hospitable 
provider of the first place of meeting in Scrooby, and 
the stout Puiitan soldier, Miles Standiah, whose court- 
ship is 80 quaintly related by Longfellow. 

The Pilgrims entered into friendly relations with the 
variouB tribes of Indians round about them. One tribe 
'alone refosed their overtures, and showed their hostile 
intentions by sending a bundle of uew arrows tied up 
in a rattlesnake's skin. The said skin was stuffed by 
Miles Standish full of powder and shot, and sent back 
as the response and challenge of the young colony, 
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and this the messenger was directed to carry bacK 
the Indian sachem. Yet it would appear that at oae | 
time the coloniate were only saved from extermination 
by an epidemic of sickness which broke out among 
the Indians ; but for this they had hU probably been 
tomahawked to death. Theii' uunil>er iucreasal very 
slowly, as compared with what might have been expected. 
At the end of ten years the colony contained no more 
tliaii three hundred souls. It was all the settlers could 
do to wring from the infertile soil the means of subaisteiice. 
Inured to hardahip and privation by their sojourn in 
Holland, aa well as by their previous manner of life, they 
were well-fitted — better fitted probably than any similar * 
number of men that could have been selected from the 
population of England^to encounter the rigour of the J 
climate, and to perfoim the hard task of colonisation. 
Such heartening as the friends they bad left behind had 
it in their power to give, they receiveil from time to 
time. " Let it not be grievous to you that you have , 
been instrumental to break the ice for others. The j 
honour abaU be yours to the world's end." ' " Out of I 
small beginnings," said Bradford, " great things have ] 
been produced; and as one small candle may light a < 
thousand, so the light here kindled hath shone to many ; 
yea, in some sort, to our whole nation." 



The Pilgrim Fathers the founders of a new empire. 

— The attempt has sometimes been made to belittle the | 

' "To the world'a end the honour is theirs. If Columhas i 
covered the New Contineat, tliey diBCovered the New World." — Tkt H 
Ujnted Slaltt : An OutHni of Political Hittnry, by Qoldwin Smith, f. 5. 
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iiuportajice of New Plymouth, and the poeition of the 
Fathers in relation to the future of America. Mr. Doyle' 
snya " that if the Plymouth settlement had never been 
made, the political life of New England would in all 
probability have taken the same form, and rim the same 
conrae as it did," This is like saying that if Columbus 
had not discovered America, it woidd very probably have 
been discovered. But how does Mr. Doyle know that 
the political life of New England would have run the 
same course without the Fathers as it did run ? He 
will Bay perhaps that the character of the men who 
afterwards colonised Massachusetts lends support to his 
conjecture ; but suppose these had not been the Puritans 
they were, suppose the first settlers had been Royalists, 
as was the case in Virginia, is it likely that democracy 
would have taken root as it did, or that free institutions 
would have spread over America as they have done 
to-day ? In making the assertion he does, Mr. Doyle 
most seriously underestimates the influence of New Ply- 
mouth upou the settlers in Massachusetts. He foi^eta 
that Independency became the religion of the latter, 
and that, though in time the colony of New Plymouth 
became incorporated with Massachusetts, it parted with 
its autonomy, as Greece parted with her independence 
by inoculating her conquerors with her own ideas, 
manners, and character. There can be no doubt that 
the Pilgrims were historically, and in the most real 
and unimpeachable sense, the toimders of the American 
Republic. " In pursuit of religious freedom, they aftab- 
1 .- Tht Puritan Colonics, Ijy J. A. Dovle, 
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liahed civil liberty, and meaning only to found a Church, 
gave bitth to a nation, and in settling a town, commenced 
an empire." 



Congregationalism or Independency was in New- 
Plymouth the prevailing form of Church government, 
and the special character it assumed was that which had 
been imprcBsed njion it by the revered and trusted 
Robinson. William Brewster was the niling elder uf 
the Church, and there being as yet no ordained miuiater 
among the little hand of emigrants, he performed all the 
duties of this oH^ce, except the administration of ibe 
sacraments. It cannot be said, however, that in the 
young rising colony the principles of Separatism won 
their way and triumphed without a struggle. The 
devoted band of men and women who had joined them- 
selves in Church covenant at Leyden, with John Bobinson 
as their pastor, did not constitute the whole compaiijr 
that had come over in the Mai^flon^ei: In England they 
had been joined by others ; others again came over after- 
WRids to New England, some of them not of tlie most 
reputable sort, and made common utuse with the colonista 
of New riymouth. Among these were a number of Coo- 
fomiiiig Puritans, and these, instigated by tlieir friends 
and sympathisers in England, sought to subvert the 
constitution of the Chiuch at Plymouth, and " capture " 
it in the interest of their own a nti -'Separatist principles. 
In this, however, they were signally defeated, and ut the 
end of ten years, after fortune and prosperity had bc^in 
to smile upon their labours, and the Fathers had suc- 
ceeded in quelling all opposition, and li^-iug down oil 
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seriooB prejudice, it fell out that the little handful of 
men and woioen gathereit into the Church at Serooby, 
and there cradled, and afterwards nurtured into strength 
at Leyden, became the nucleus of the first Free Church 
of America, the foundei's of a new free commonwealth 
of Churches, destined to sow over a vast continent the 
seed of religious faith and rel^ous liberty. 



Growing prosperity of Plymouth. — In 1627 the 
partnership with the " Adventurers," or merchauts in 
LolJoij who had advanced the money necessary to enable 
the Fathers to emigrate, came to an end. The whole of 
their stock and interest in the colony were made over to 
the settlers, and they were relieved of the burden of 
pecuniary obligation which for seven years had been 
weighing heavily upon them. The sun of prosperity 
had begun at last to shine upon them ; the wilderness 
had become a fruitful field, and gave promise of yet 
further increase of growth and fruitfuliiess. There is no 
better or more pleasing picture of the condition and 
appearance of New Plymouth than that furnished by 
Isaac de Easi^res, secretary of the Dutch colony at New 
Netherlands, who visited Tlymouth in 1627, It stood 
on rising ground, separated from the sea by some twenty 
yards of sand. The buildings were laid out like a Eoman 
city in miniature. Two streets crossing one another 
formed the town, and at their meeting stood the 
governor's house. Before it Wiia an open space, guarded 
by tour cannon, one to command each of the ways 
which there met. On an eminence behind the town, but 
within its precincts, stood the little meeting-house, which. 
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besides serving the purpose of worship, was also a public 
storehouse, a powder magazine, and a fort all in one, 
protected with battlements and six cannon — a combina- 
tion of law and gospel, which not only served the 
convenience, but was essential to the safety of the little 
community. Each house was a substantial log-hut, 
standing in its own enclosed patch of ground. Bound 
the whole ran a palisade, the tun, which, as a distin- 
guishing feature, so often gave its name to the Teutonic 
settlements. Of the four entrances three were guarded 
by gates, the fourth being suflBciently protected by the 
fort or by the sea. Along the stream to the south was 
the arable land divided into small patches of corn. 
Beyond lay the common pasture, consisting of meadow 
and wood and jungle. But it is not necessary to expand 
this description. Enough has been noted to indicate the 
thrift and growing resourcefulness of the young vigorous 
colony. New Plymouth is now fairly started on its 
epoch-making career. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Charles i. reigned 1625-1649 

Jolin Endicott arrived at Naumkeag (Salem) • 1628 

Massachusetts colonised . . . • • 1629 

Contents of Chapter II 

Massachusetts Bay Company — Non- Separatists — Endicott and his 
Company at Salem^Toined by Higginson and his Company — Second 
Independent Church — Voting by ballot — Bancroft on State and 
Church at Salem— Prelatists expelled — Pilgrim Fathers — Puritans 
and Separatists — Robinson's counsel and prediction — ^Antipathy to 
Separatism disappearing — Democracy — Church Membership a con- 
dition of franchise — Not so in New Plvmouth — Increase of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Leaders in Colony 

Francis Higginson^ John Cotton, Thomas Hooker, John Winthrop, 
Thomas Dudley, Henry Vane, John Harvard, Hugh Peters. 
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CHAPTER n 



The Founding of MASSACHoaETTS 



XiNE years after the planting of New I' ly mouth, another 
buRiI of exiles, unable to endure longer the yoke of an 
overbearing and prelatical Church, aud enamoured with 
the prospect of enjoying liberty and purity of worship, set 
sail to the shores of New England, and formed themselves 
into a colony on Massachusetts Bay. They were for- 
tunate enough to secure a charter from the King, 
empowering them to form themselveB into a corporation, 
and assume the title, " The Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay in New England." The readiness 
with which the Eoyal charter was granted is doubtless 
explained by Charles' desire to rid himself of those who 
had become to him and liis gtivernmeut a source of 
trouble and annoyance, though afterwards, liice Pharaoh, he 
seems to have hardened his heart and repented for having 
let the people go. The number of new settlers was be- 
tween three and four hundred ; they were a mixed body 
of emigrants, consisting mainly of Puritans whose leanings 
were rather towards Presbyterian ism than Independency, 
and did not favour the Separatist principles of the latter. 
"They esteemed it their honour to call the Church of 
En^nd their dear mother, and could not part from their 
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native country, where ehe specially resided, without much ' 
Baduess of heart aud many tears in their eyes ; ever 
acknowledging that such hope and part as they had 
attained in the common aalvation, they had received in 
her bosom aud sucked from her breasts," Among them 
were probably some sincerely attached to episcopal order 
and worship. Driven out as they were from their 
native land by the high-handed tyranny of Laud, 
they remem!>ered only as it faded out of their sight 
that it was the land of their birth and their fathers' 
sepulclirea. " We will not say," — such are the words 
ascribed to Higginsoii, — " as the Separatists were wont 
to say at their leaving of England, Farewell, Buhylon ! 
farewell. Home ! but we will say. Farewell, dear 
England ! farewell tlie Church of God in England, anil 
all the Christian friends there ; we do not go to New 
England as Separatists from the Church of England, 
though we cannot but separate from the corruptions in 
it ; but we go to practise the positive part of Church 
reformation, and propagate the gospel in America," 

Prior to the arrival of this company a number of 
Puritans, including men of wealth and wide social influ- 
ence, had obtained from the Council of New England n 
tract of land of considerable extent, from the Merrimack 
to the Charles Eiver. This was made over to an asso- 
ciation of six gentlemen, one of whom, John Endicott. 
a stern and resolute Puritan, was installed as governor 
over the new plantation. He was to be aided by " a 
plentiful provision of godly ministers," and enjoined to 
bear in mind — so ran the letter of instructions from 
the directors in London — that " the propagating of the 1 
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goapel ifl the thing we do profesa above all to be our 
aim in settling this pkutation." Eudicott and his 
following made their way to Naiimkeag, and here they 
joined themselves to a number of others, and the name 
Naumkeag was changed to Salem, or " peace," in token 
of the amicable agreement which had been concluded 
with the earlier settlers. By the accessiou of the com- 
pany led by Francis Higginson, SaJem rose at once into 
strength and importance, and Ejidicott became governor 
of a colony that took the lead of all others, at once 
distancing New Plymouth, which had been in existence 
for nine years. 



The second Independent or Congregational Church 

in America. ■ — By this time Endicott's Puritan convictions 
had carried him to the extreme verge of Separatism, a.-* is 
evidenced by a letter he wrote to Governor Bradford of 
Plymouth prior to the arrival of Higginson and his 
company : " Touching your judgment of the outward 
forma of God's worship, it is, as far as I can yet gather, 
no other than is warranted by the evidence of truth, and 
the same which I have professed and maintained ever 
Bince the Lord in mercy revealed Himself unto me." On 
the arrival and settlement of the new-comers the whole 
matter of the Church standing of the colony came up for 
consideistion, and after a day spent in fasting and prayer, 
and after Higginson and Skelton had given a detailed 
statement of their views, a ballot was taken, " every fit 
member voting"; and Skelton was chosen pastor, and 
Higginson teacher. This is the first recorded instacce 
of voting by ballot in America. They were solemnly 
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inducted into their office, the Plymouth Church being 
invited to send delegates ; and Bradford and others who 
were present with him gave to piiBtor and teacher the 
right hand of fellowship, " wishing all prosperity and a I 
blessed siicceaa to such good beginnings." ' A Confession ( 
of Faith and Covenant according to the Holy Scrip- I 
tiiree, was drawn up by Higginsou in the following 
terms — the same substantially, it will be observed, as 
that adopted by the little Church at Scrooby : — " We 
covenant with the Lord, and one with another, and ] 
do bind ourselves, in the presence of God, to walk ! 
together in all His ways, according as He is pleased to I 
reveal Himself unto us in His blessed word of truth." 
Thus the Church of Skelton and Higginsou was the 1 
second Independent or Congi-egationul Church in America, | 

" To the great European woild," says Mr. Bancroft, 
" the few tenants of the mud-Iiovels at Salem might J 
appear too insignificant to merit notice ; to themselves 
they were as the chosen emissaries of God. . . . The j 
emigrants were not so much a body politic as a Church I 
in the wilderness, with no benefactor round them but i 
nature, no present sovereign but God. An entire sepa- 
ration was made between State and Church ; religious I 
worship was established on the basis of the rndependence 
of each separate rehgious commimity. The Church was 
self-constituted. It did not ask the assent of the King, 
or recognise him as its head ; its officers were set apart 
and ordained among themselves ; it used no liturgy ; it 
rejected imnecessary ceremonies, and reduced the sini- , 
plicity of Calvin to a still plainer standard. The motives J 
' Brad(or(i'« Hittori) nf Plpnoiiih Ptantatton, p. 266. 
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which controlled their deciaiona were so deeply seiiteci 
in the character of their party, that the doctrine and 
discipline established at Salem remained the rule of 
Puritan New England." ^ 

It was not to be expecte<l, in so mixed a body of 
coloniflts, that this doctrine and discipline would secure - 
perfect conformity. There were those who were favourers 
of Prelacy, and were sincerely attached to " the Common 
Prayer worship." These naturally took umbrage at what 
they regarded aa an unwarrantable invasion of their 
liberty. " You ai'e Separatists," they said to their fellow- 
colouiHtB, " and you will shortly be Anabaptists." " We 
Beparate," was the answer, " not from the Church of 
England, but from its corruptions. We came away from 
the Common Prayer and ceremonies in our native land, 
where we suffered much for nonconformity; in this place 
of liberty we cannot, we will not use them. Theii- im- 
position would be a sinful violation of the worship of 
God." The stronger party proceeded by force to aup- 
presa the convictions of the weaker, — thus showing how, 
in their zeal for freedom, men may be recreant to the 
very genius of freedom, — and they seized upon the two 
leaders of the episcopal section, and at the instance of 
Endicott, who told them " that New England was no 
place for such as they," shipped them off to England by 
the first returning vessel. They were banished from 
Salem because they were Churchmen. For such sum- 
mary retaliation no defence can be offered.^ It was 

' Bancroft's Hudory of the Unitid Stata, vol. I p. 262 ; in revised 
edition, p]). 2T1~ST2, in which the phiaaeologr i!> slightly altered. 

• Yet Dr. Palfrey, in his lliaory of Ncip Englaiid, vol. i. pp. 299, 
300, does eBsay to defend it. " The riglit of tlie Gioveniot and Com- 
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ahe lii'st upcropping of the i>ersecuting spirit in Nai 

England. 

The Fathers of New Pljrmouth Puritans 
Separatists. — A very sharp line of distinctiou 
sometimes drawn between the religious, or, ape<iki 
more strictly, the eccleaiastieal position of the earlj 
colonists of Massachusetts and the Pilgrim Fathers * 
Plymouth. It is maintained that the inclusion i 
the former of Episcoitalians and Presbyterians and ( 

imay of Ma«i«cliii setts Bay to exclude at ilieir plea»iire d&ngerOTU 
or diaigreeabk persona from their iloraain they never regarded sm 
queationable, any more than a householder doubts hia right to deter- 
mine wlio fhull be tlie inmates of Ms home. No civilised man had 
II right to come or to be within their chartered limits except tlua n-B 
aelves and such others as they, in the esercise of an abrntute d' 
lion, saw fit to harbour. . . . Religious intolerance, like erery otli 
public restraint, is criminal wherever it is not needful for the publ^ 
.>iafely ; it is simply aelf-defcaice whenever tolerance would be puhT" 
ruin." Trae, but who will maintain that the safety of the eoloi 
was endangered by the presence of " one, two, or more eiupUc* 
prieats cunducting worship in accordance with tlie Book of Common 
Prayer "1 It ia probably quite true that liehiiid the surpliced prii-et 
the coloniHte saw the intolerance of Laud and tlie despotism of the 
Court of High Commission ; but seeing tlrnt the surpliced priest h 
no power to threaten them with either the one or the other, tbfli 
might just as well have left him alone. It is not pretended ttt 
theoe men were guilty of insubordination or of not being "mnton 
able to the government." Had that been any ground of a 
againft them, they should have lieen dealt with, not as Churchui 
but as rebeb. As Churchmen (Dr. Palfrey's specious pleading n 
withstanding) justice and religious toleration rennired that tlM_ _ 
xhould lie protected, and the rulern of tlie colony could well have af- 
forded toexlend toleration to them. "Master, we saw one ending nut 
devils in Thy name, and we forliade him, because he followelh not 
with us." Will Dr. Palfrey say that this esorciat was a dangennu 
or duwgreeable jierson, whom the disciples had a perfect right lo 
"exclude," or interdict? The Master hud a very differmt opinion. 
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formists parts them by a deep and wide giilf from the 
tincompi'omiaing Separatists who ha<l come over m the 
Mayfiower. The distinction certainly needs to be bome 
in mind, but in our judgment it is not of that vital 
importance which is sometimes claimed for it. It does 
not seem to us that much is gained by contending that 
the Pilgrim Fathers were not Puritans, but Separatists.^ 
\^'e know no valid or sufficient reason for refusing them 
their right of inheritance in the great name and tradi- 
tions of Puritanism, They were both Puritans and 
Separatists. It were as unreasonable to deny their right 
to be called Protestants. The Separatists in the Puritan 
party were only extreme Puritans; they were the van- 
guard of the Puritan host, that is to say, they carried 
their zeal for reform and purity of doctrine and worship 
to its implied and, as they believed, necessary conse- 

' See pamphlet ontitlud. The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puriiaw nor 
PtnecutOTs. A Lecture delivered at tbe Friends' Institute, London, 
on the 16th January 1866. Reprinted in 1891, u-ith Preface, liy tlie 
kte Benjamin Suott, Esq., F.R.A.S., Chamberlain of the Citr of 
LoDdon. Third edition. (Elliot Stock.) Mr. Scott makes much 
of tiie hostility exiating between Puritan and Separatist—tlie fact 
that the founer was sometimes more bitter against Separatism than 
apinst Prelacy or Popery — bm an evidence of the marked and radical 
diffannce between them, but this by no means sustains his conten- 
tion. It is unliappily only too common for those who are memliers 
of the same household of faith, whether in politica or in religion, to 
R^ard each other with inveterate dislike. Tlie feeling which the 
Wliig sometimes has for the Bodical and the Bodical for the Whig, 
ibe feeling which the general Baptist sonietinies has for the strict 
Baptist, and the strict Baptist for the general, not to speak of nunier- 
ona other instances, should have led him, we tliink, to suspect the 
conclunveness of such evidence. Tlie old classification of "moder- 
Pnritans and " rigid " Puritans (see Fletcher's Hiilory of Itidt- 
pKjidencf, vol. iii. p. 28), or Puritans and Puritan Separatists, seems 
on every ground to be preferred to that of Puritans and Separatlata. 
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queuce. To borrow a jiolitical illustration, the WhigB 
may be said to compose the right, and the Radicals the 
left wing of the Liberal party, but the right of both to 
be dea^ated Liberals is allowed and recognised.' In 
the Haioo way there is no reason to deviate from tradi- 
tional usage in regarding those who were zealous for 
separation from the Church of England as members of 
the great Pnritau party. 

But there are other reasons why this distinction should 
not be pressed, and not the least influential is that 
derived from the character of New Plymouth Independ- 
ency, a« impressed upon it by Bobinson. Quoting once 
more from the memorable address : " Another thing he 
commanded to us that we should use all nieans to avoid 
and shake off the name of Browntst, being a mere nick- 
name and brand to make religion odious and the professor* 
of it odious to the Christiau world. For," said he. " there 
will be no difference between the unconformable ministers 
and you when they come to the practice of ordinanceB 
out of the kingdom." This prediction was literally 
fulfilled. Separatists and conforming Puritans, as they 
were called, foupd no difficulty in composing their 
differences on the free soil of New England. The fact 

> " The Engliitli Reformation was Lrought about, a« every other 
great change U brought about, by the co-operation of two cImeob of 
men, who are, on ibe whole, tontent with the principle* by whidi 
they have hitherb) guided their lives, though they Ihii^ noroe 
changt» ought to be made in mattere of detail ; and those who tUul 
upon an entirely new principle, and who strive to realise an id«al 
flodety which comniends it*elf to their own minds. They annrer, 
in short, to the Whigs and Radicals of modem political life, whibt 
the C'Onwrvatives are represented by a third class, avene U> aU 
change whatever," — OardinerV Puritan Hevolvtion^ p. 1. 
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that there was no Cliurch to dissent from was an effectu^ 
guarantee that this apple of discord would not be intro- 
duced among them. The seed of liberty soon found a 
congenial nidus in the prolific soil of Kew England. Its 
growth conld not be cheeked. The Conformiete soon 
found themselves making common cause with the Sepa- 
ratists; not only did scruples and differences begin to 
melt away, but they found themselves also, by a spon- 
taneoos and rapid process, aseimiLiting the extreme 
principles of the latter.' 

The Puritans in England were amazed as well aa 
alarmed at the boldness of their brethren in Massa- 
chuaetta, and the correspondence that passed between 
them^-expoatulation on the one side and self-defence on 
the other — is instructive and entertaining.^ It shows 
that no sooner had Endicott and the Puritans who 
came with him begun to breathe the air of the free 
wilderness, than they began to lose the antipathy of their 
party gainst Separatism, and to see that the theory of 
the Pilgrims concerning " the outward form of God's 
worship " was " warranted by the evidence of truth." In 
the Utopia of New England there was no room for the 

' The ease \vith wliioh rigid Puritanism Jrifti-J into Separatism 
ill New EnglaaU, is signally illuatrated in the case of John Cotton, 
formerly reclflr of St. Botolph'a Church in Boston, Lincolnshire. 
" As long aa he abode in England, in all his opposition to the epis- 
copal corruptions, went not beyond Cartwriglit and the Presby- 
terions. So soon m he did ta«te of the New Englifli air he fell into 
■0 ptkssioiiate an affection with the religion he found there, that, 
incontinent, he began to persuade it with a great deal more zeal and 
aacceea than before he had opposed it." — Palfrey'a Hilary of New 
Eagland, vol. ii. p. 84, note. 

' See Banbury's HUlorient Memorials, vol. ii. chap, iiiv., entitled, 
'* Nine positions sent to Neiv England — Au'wera — Reply." 
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propagation or aaaertion of erroneous opinions, E 
'■things indiiferent'" It will thus be seen that the 
Church position taken up by the colonista at Salem wa* 
substantially the same as that which had )jeen outlined 
by Robinson and adopted by the Fathers at Plymoutli. 

There is no preciser form of democracy extant than 
that which was established as the basis of the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts. Voting by ballot was introduced 
from the beginning, and " government of the people, for 
the people, by the people " — to use the memorable words 
of Abraham Lincoln — gave token that it was nevermore 
to " perish from the earth." The time was not yet ripe 
for universal suffrage, but, with this exception, repre- 
sentative democracy was as perfect in New England tts 
it is in the America of to-day. 

Church membership a condition of the fl^anchiae. 
— In their xnal for religion the colonists of Massa- 
chusetts weut beyoud the Fathers of New Plymouth, 
for " to the end the body of the commons may be 
preserved of honest and good men, it was ordered . 
and agreed that for the time to come no mau shall be 
admitted to the freedom of tliis body politic but such us 
are members of some of the Churches within the Umitii 
of the same." On this account the accusation of narrow- 
ness has been freely brought agaiust the colonists of 
Massachusetts. But it does not appear that, in this 
instance, the accusation has any firm basis on wliich to 
rest. The condition imposed seemed to the members of < 

' Th< OenuU of iJu- Nny Eiujhml Churdies, by Dr. Leoniml Bucon, 
p]i, 456, 463. 
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a theocracy auch as Massachusetts aspired to be, the 
most suitable and the moat natiiral thing possible under 
the circumstances. Unquestionably it would have been 
wiser if they had seen their way to the broad position 
taken up by Cromwell : " The State, in choosing men to 
serve it, takes no notice of then- opinions. If they be 
willing faithfully to serve it, that satisfies," But in 
Massachusetts things were not ripe for such a principle 
of selection. Indeed, it is difficult to see how they could 
have acted upon any other principle than that which they 
did, though it was sure to be found unworkable as tlie 
colony grew stronger and more numerous. We may say, 
with Dr. I'alfrey,^ that the conception, if a delusive and 
impracticable, was a noble one. " Xothing better can be 
imagined for the welfare of a country than that it shall be 
ruled on Christian principles ; in other words, that its 
rulers shall be Christian men — men of disinterestedness 
and integrity of the choicest quality that the world 
knows — men whose fear of God exalts them above every 
other fear, and whose controlling love of God and of man 
consecrates tliem to the most generous aims. The con- 
clusive objection to the scheme is one w)iich experience 
had not yet revealed, for the experiment was now made 
for the first time." 

In New Plymouth ciiurch membership was not made 
a condition of the elective franchise. As we shall have 
occasion to show in what falls to be said upon this sub- 
ject, the spirit of toleration whs more prevalent among 

' HiitoTy of !fsw Etigland, vol. i. p. 346. See also, for defence of 
Hanuhlisette, Dr. Deiter'a Congregalionalum at tfen iit its Littralnrt, 
p. 420. 
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the Fathers than among any of the early colonists. It 
ia even said that Miles Standish, the stoiit-heart«d soldier 
and leader at Plymouth, was a Roman Catholic, and con- 
sideiing the fiery hatred of Rome which, even more than 
their zeal for liberty, distinguished the early Puritans, 
this fact (if it were a fact) registers considerable width 
of view and cathohcity. " Their residence in Holland 
had made them acqmiinted with various forms of 
Chrstianity ; a wide experience had emancipated them 
from bigotry ; and they were never betrayed into the 
excesses of religious persecution, though they sometimes 
permitted a disproportion between punishment and 



Leading men in Massachusetts. — Tlie etirly 
history of Miisstichusetts is the history of a class of uita 
as remarkable for gifts of statesmanship and organising 
power aa for their moral and religious qualities. Francis 
Higginson, the leader of the first party of eniigi-ants, had 
been rector of a church in Lincolnshire, iiiid had been 
deprived of his living for nonconformity. John Cotton, 
a fellow of Emmanuel Coll^je, Cambridge, had been for 
more than twenty years rector of St. Botolph's. Boston, 
and. rather than continue in a ^wsition which had become 
intolerable to his conscience, chose to give up his living, 
and quit the most magnificent parish church in England 
to officiate in the rude meeting-house in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. In the same ship came Thomas Hooker, ulao 
fellow of Emmanuel College, and afterwards known as 
" the light of the Western Churches." Other emigrants 
wei'e Hugh PeteTs, afterwards the friend and chaplain 
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of Cromwell, and who, for the part lie took in connection 
with the execution of King Charles I., suffered death as 
a regicide ; John Harraxd, the founder of the celebrated 
university, which is now the glory of the literary republic ; 
Henry Vane, the younger, " young in years, but not in 
sage counsel old," one of the greatest of Puritan states- 
men, a prominent actor in the Cromwellian republic, and 
who preferred to die upon the scaffold rather than desert 
the " righteous cause " of liberty, or abate his testimony 
against kingly and tyrannical usurpation. 

The accession, however, which bore most closely on 
the immediate interests of the colony was the arrival of 
John Winthrop and Thomae Dudley, men east in very 
difP^Dt moulds, but both destined to exercise great 
influence upon the young rising republic. Dudley, like 
Endicott, was a stern and unbeiidmg Puritan, but less 
hberal, a good hater, and hating nothing so much as 
tolerance of what he deemed laxity and error. A quatrain 
found among his pai>er8 after his death reveals not only 
a foible for making verses, but also the spirit of the man 
and of the age in which he played his part- — - 

"Let men of God in cmirtc and cliurcliuB watch 
O'er flucli as ilo a Tolpration hatch, 
Lest that ill egg Lring forth a cockatrict 
To poiaoii all with heresy and Tiue." 

John Wintbrop was a gentleman of wealth and posi- 
tion who, at the age of forty-two, left his manor-house in 
Sussex to help in the planting of faith and freedom in 
New England. In Winthrop is seen the noblest type of 
FuritAuism ; the same mingling of firmness and charity, 
purity and giace, which is exhibited in the character of 
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Colonel Hutchinson, and imparts to it sueh singular 
charm and beauty. In the art of managing men, and in 
the power o£ winning confidence and commanding respect, 
he has been compared to Washington, and, indeed, in this 
and in other respects he bears uo httle resemblance to 
that most atainleaa of all patriots. The fortitude of his 
mind, and the disciplined patience and sweetness of his 
temper.enabledhira to encounter and to endure what would 
have been insupportable to others, nor did all the hard- 
ehips and untoward circumstances of New England lead 
him to cast one longing, lingering look behind at the 
treasures he had quitted in the Egypt of his native land. 
Writing to his wife, whom he had left behind in England, 
he says : " We here enjoy God and Jesus Christ, and ia 
not this enough ? I thank God I like so well to be here, 
as I do not repent my coming, I would not have altered 
my course though I had foreseen nil the afflictions. I 
never had more content of mind." 

Winthrop and Dudley were associated together, the 
one as governor, the other as deputy-governor, of the 
colony for many years, indeed, with one or two breaks, 
during the whole term of their natui-a! life. The acces- 
sion of such leaders to the colony of Massachusetts was 
the means of originating a tide of emigration, which, 
with more or less intermission, did not cease to flow till i 
the rising of the English nation against Charles and 1 
I^ud, and the success which attended it was the means 
of inducing a goodly number of the exiles to return to 
their native land. It was in 1630 that Winthrop and 
Dudley reached New England, and before the year had . 
expired seventeen ships had come to New England, 1 
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bringing not far from fifteen hundred passengers. The 
major part of these were Puritans, — eight hundred of 
them belonging to the Independent party, — and com- 
prising not a few clergymen, scholars, and men of ample 
means and fortune. The depth of their emotion, and the 
pain which it cost them to wrench themselves away from 
their friends in England, are revealed in their parting 
words : " Our hearts shall be fountains of tears for your 
everlasting welfare when we shall be in our poor cottages 
in the wilderness." By the year 1634, Massachusetts 
had received an accession of nearly four thousand settlers, 
and about twenty villages or parishes, with an average 
population of two hundred each, had been founded. 

"Thus was founded the theocratic commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, with none like it to be found in history, 
except the republic of Calvin ; like it, brave, austere, but 
intolerant of inquiry, persecuting heresy without pity and 
without mercy." ^ We shall be able better, by and by, 
to form a correct estimate of the justness (or otherwise) 
of this description. 

^ Dr. Borgeaud's Rise of Modern Democracy , " Massacliusetts," 
p. 149. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury . 1633-1645 
Roger Williams founded first Baptist Church 

in America 1639 
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CHAPTER III 

Soger Williams: the Beginnings of Eeugious 
Controversy in New England 

The colonists of Massachusetts, like those of New Ply- 
mouth, had left their native land to enjoy a civil and 
religious freedom which was denied them by an oppres- 
sive and prelatical Church ; yet when this object had been 
attained, and it became necessary to frame a Constitution 
of their own, they found it a task hard and formidable 
enough. Even liberty requires to be checked and safe- 
guarded, or it becomes an insufferable tyranny. Apart 
from the character and stamp of men who gave in their 
adhesion to it, even Eobinsonian Independency furnished 
no guarantee for the preservation of liberty and order. 
The very theory of Church Independency fosters, as 
Professor Masson says, the development of theological 
differences and their strenuous expression. The very 
freedom it encourages, the direct appeal it makes to the 
individual conscience, or, as it is now termed, the right 
of private judgment, seemed to these early colonists 
to call for some safeguarding provision, some outward 
regulative controL " The New England Church was a 
State Church [we should rather call it a Church State] 
after a fashion. The pious Puritans, who had expatriated 
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themselveB from ci-uel Eoglaad, had no other idea thao 
that of founding in the wilderness a commonwealth 
pervaded and regulated by the strictest legislation of 
the Bible, and every man, woman, and child in which 
should walk all their lives long in the ways of Puritan 
Christian ity." ' Troubles were in store for the rising 
colony, — troubles inseparable from the new order of 
things, — and these were precipitated by the action, the 
strident individualism it may be called, of one man, to 
whose character and doings we venture to devote a con- 
siderable, and what may even seem a disproportionate, 
space. 



Roger Williams. — "In the year 1654 a certain 

windmill in the Low Countries, whirling around with 
extraordinary violence by reason of a \'iolent storm then 
blowing, the stone at length, by its rapid motion, became 
so intensely hot as to lire the mill, from whence the 
flames, being dispersei.! by the high winds, did set b 
whole town on fire. But I can tell my reader," sajs 
this lively and graphic writer,* " that above twenty yean 
before this there was a whole country in America like to 
be set on fire by the rapid motion of a windmill in the 
bead of one particular man." This particular m^n woe 
Roger Williams, and certainly no more picturesque figure, i 
no more daring and tmtemporising, though erratic mind, , 
ever impressed itself upon the early history of America. 
This remarkable man was a Welshman, born in Carmar- 
theushire about the year 1606, that is, fourtees years 



' MaBSoii's MiUon aiul hi'i 
* Cotton Mfttlier. 
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before the Mayfiower set sail. He received his education 
at Charterhouse School, London, and afterward8 at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. If he ever contemplated 
entering the ministry of the Church, the way soon be- 
came barred through his Separatist leanings and aub- 
Etequent Separatist convictious. He found an influential 
friend and patron in Sir Edward Coke. Writing after- 
wards to the daughter of that eminent lawyer, he says : 
" That man of honour and wisdom and piety, your dear 
father, was often pleased to call me his son ; and truly it 
was as bitter as death to me when Bishop Laud pursued 
me out of the land, and my conscience was persuaded 
against the National Church, and ceremonies and bishops, 
beyond die conscience of your dear father, — I say it was 
as bitter as death to me when I rode Windsor-way to 
take ship at Bristowe, and saw Stoke House, where that 
blessed man was, and durst not acrjuaint Iiim with my 
conscience and my flight." When he arrived at Nan- 
taaket in 1631, he was about twenty-five years of age, 
'■ a young minister, godly and zealous, and having 
precious gifts." He at once began to promulgate the 
great doctrine with which his name has become identified 
■^the right and duty of every man to form his own 
opinions and act upon his rehgious con\'ictioua without 
reatrsint or interference of any kind whatever. The prin- 
ciple of authority never found a more strenuous assailant, 
the principle of toleration a more uncompromising ad- 
vocate. He said : " The doctrine of persecution for cause 
of conscience is most evidently and lamentably contrary 
to the doctrine of Christ Jesus." The civil magistrate, he 
averred, had no right to compel attendance on public 
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worship, no right to puiiish auy breach of the fourth 
cominandmeut, no right to impose lines or oaths, or to 
levy any tax whatever for the maintenance of religioii, 
" The civil magistrate may not intermeddle even to stop 
a Church from apostasy and heresy ; his power extends 
only to the bodies and goods and outward estate of men," 
He likens the commonwealth to a ship manned by a 
motley crew composed of men of various religious creetla. 
Each one is free to follow his own creed and worship God 
according to his own conscience. All tliis is perfectly 
compatible with the captain having sole charge of the 
ghip and enforcing discipline among the crew. " No one 
shall be bound to worship, or maintain a worship, against 
his own consent." " What ?" said his opponents. "Is 
not the labourer worthy of his hire ? " " Yes," replied 
Williams, " for them that hire him." Re retorted upon 
those who contended that only members of the Church 
sbauld be magistrates, that it wei-e as unreasonable to 
select a " doctor of physick or a pilot " according to his 
skill in theology and hia standing in the Church. Every 
Church, Williams maintained, was absolutely independent 
of every other Church, and to this principle of Independ- 
ency he saw nothing but danger, a perilous approximation 
to Presbyterian tyranny, in the so-called conferences be- 
tween ministers and Churches, " He pushed Krownism 
to its logical couclnaioiis — the complete separation ctf 
civil and religious matters, and absolute democracy." ' 
Professor Masson speaks of Mm as " the arch-indi- 
vidualist, Roger Williams." No doubt many before 
Williams had reached the same conclusions; it is hia 

' Borgeand^ Bt'ie of Mmlem Drnuxraey, ji. 166. 
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pre-eminent distinction that he did not heaitiite to earrj- 
them out to tlieit extreme logical and practical conse- 
quenccB, and that in the face of prejudice, obloquy, and 
persecution, Williams claimed not only the fullest 
toleration for his own opinions, however repugnant they 
might be to others ; he claimed also a like toleration 
for the opinions of others, however repugnant they 
m^ht be to himself. He would he no party to imposing 
any disability on Turk or Infidel, Mohammedan or Jew, 
Catholic or Protestant, Conformist or Separatist. He 
held that it was unlawful to take possession of lands 
without having purchased them from the Indians, the 
original occupiers. The King of England could not make 
a valid grant of lands which did not belong to him. 
To take them and make them over to the colonists was, 
in Hoget Williams' eyes, nothing less than thievery. ITie 
consternatiuii produced by the promulgation of such views, 
and put forward with extraordinary zeal and vehemence, 
can be easily imagLned. 

Let no one suppose, however, that extreme as his 
opinions were, extravagant as they seemed to the sober- 
minded colonists, that Roger Williams was either fanatic 
or firebrand. His e-tcesses were tempered by a rich 
glowing and affectionate nature, one of those natures, 
contact with which disarms prejudice and hostility. No 
one could succeed in hating him who came under the 
spell of his personal influence. Those who knew him 
best, said Cotton Mather, declared him, from "the whole 
course and tenor of his life and conduct, to have been one 
of the moat disinterested men that ever lived, a most pious 
and heavenly-minded soul." 
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The people of Siileni desired to ha%'e hiui as their 
teacher. This raised in head<|uarters such a storu of 
opposition that Williams found it jjrudent to withdraw 
from Salem, and accordingly betook himself to Plymouth, 
where he remained for two years in association with 
Brewster and the Fathers. But the people of Salem 
would not be baulked in their intention, and on the 
death of their pastor, Skelton, they elected Williams to 
fill his place. This was the occasion for a manifesto 
from Governor Haynes and the ruling magistrate. Sum- 
moned before the General Court, and in presence of hia 
accusers, he " maintained the rocky strength of his 
grounds," and declared himself " ready to be bound and 
banished, and even to die in New England," rather than 
renounce his opinions. At a meeting of the Court in 
Boston the following edict was passed: "Whereas Mr. 
Eoger Williams, one of the elders of the Church of 
Salem, hath broached and divulged divers new and 
dangerous opinions against the authority of magistrates, 
and also writ letters of defamation both of the magistrates 
and Churches here, and that before any conviction, oaA 
yet maintaineth the same without retractation, it is there- 
fore ordered that the said Mr. Williams shall depart out 
of this jurisdiction within six weeks now next ensuing."' 

The refractoriness of Williams gave the authorities 
(mnsiderable trouble. Tliey tried to entrap him and his 
wife and child, and ship them ofl' secretly to Kngland, 
but Williams, getting wind of their design, fled to the 
woods, and took refuge with tlie Pokanokett Indians, in 

' See p. 343 for brief discussion of tlic allegiMl itijustice of the 
banuliiuent of Roger WilliHiiiB. 
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company with whom he wandered about for fourteen 
weeks in the depth of winter, " not knowing what bread 
or bed did mean." He wrote letters of admonition to 
alJ the Churches whereof any of the magiatrateB were 
membei's, inciting 'them to admonish the magistrates of 
their injustice. This waa the breaking point of the strain 
between Williams and the Churches themselves ; they 
could not justify his recusant and impenitent attitude. 
Hifl own wife was constrained to set herself in opposition 
to him. Often in the stormy night he had neither fire nor 
food nor company ; often he wandered without a guide, 
and had no house but a hollow tree ; but his unconquer- 
able spirit, winsomenesB of disposition, power of inspiring 
others with affection and trust, stood him in good stead- 
He grappled to himself the hearts of the Indians as with 
hooks of steel. " God," he says, " was pleased to give me 
a painful, patient spirit to lodge with them in their filthy 
smoky holes (even while I lived at Plymouth and Salem), 
to gain their tongue." " The barbarous heart of Canoniciis, 
the chief of the Narragauaetts, loved him as his son to the 
last gasp." He said : " The ravens fed me in the wilder- 
ness." " That ever-honoured Governor Winthrop privately 
wrote to rae to steer my coiu^e to the Narragauaett Bay, 
encouraging me from the freeness of the place from 
English claims or patents. I took his prndent motion as 
a voice from God." To this bay Williams and his family. 
with five other companions, steered their course. They 
landed in Hhode Island in June 1636, and Williams 
named the spot at which they lauded " Providence," for, 
he eaid, " I desired it might be a shelter for persouB 
distressed for conscience." Such was the foundation of 
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the town of ProTidence, B\ich the beginning of the settle- 
ment of Rhode laland. With the utmost cordiality and 
goodwill the Narragansett Iniliana cetled to him the ex- 
tensive territory in the midst of which he had made bis 
home, and so confirmed him in pusaession of it that, a« 
he says, he could claim the soil as " his own aa truly as 
any man's coat upon liis back." Here at once was tn be 
tried the experiment of setting up a democracy of the 
most thoroughgoing type. Something like a commimity 
of goods was at once established. Williams reserved to 
himself not one foot of land, not one tittle of political 
power more than he granted to servants and strangers. 
" He gave away his lands and other estate to them that 
he thought were most in want, until he gave them away 
all." As Professor Masson observes, it was probably the 
most absolutely democratic community on the whole face 
of the earth. But if it was a democracy, it was also a 
theocracy, for it was laid down from the beginning that 
God was their King, the ruler of conscience to be impli- 
citly oljeyed, " only in civil things " were they free to 
frame their own laws and regulations. 

Though Williams had stoutly protested against the 
injustice of his Iteing banished from Massachusetts, though 
he had undergone untold hardslups, aud was still under 
the sentence of outlawry, not the least feeling of resent- 
ment or ill-will towards those who had been the means 
of indicting this suffering upon him found place in hia 
large aud generous heart. " I did ever, from my soul, 
honour, love them, even when their judgment led them 
to afdict me." Mauy hearts in Massachusetts were stirred 
with relentings at the exhibition of such unruffled patience 
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and sweetiieBs. " That great and pious soul, Mr. Wiuelow, 
melted, aud kindly visited me, and put a piece of gold 
into the hands of my wife for our supply." 

Williams was at once the founder of the new settle- 
ment and its pastor and teacher. Surrounded by con- 
genial associatee, and strong io his own religious principles 
and rectitude of purpose, he set to work to complete the 
hard task he had taken in hand. It might have been 
suppoaed that the work of organising the small community, 
as well as of sowing hroadeast the seed of the new faith 
in the new country, would have consumed all hie energies ; 
especially when to this was added the necessity of labouring 
for the maintenance of hla family, for, as he says : " Time 
was spent day and night, at home and abroad, on land and 
water, at the hoe aud at the oar, for bread." But there 
was another difficulty, not less formidable that it was of 
his own creating. Williams had a very clamant and 
pertinacious creditor to satisfy in the shape of his own 
conscience. It was all he could do to keep pace with its 
requirements. Three years after his settlement in Rhode 
Island we hear of his having embraced Baptist principles, 
and with a consistency from which he never shrank, lie 
induced a poor man, who, like himself, had come all the 
way from Salem, to baptize him : then he baptized his 
baptizer, along with ten others, thus founding what was 
practically the first Baptist Church in America. 

This was a great scandal to the Chui-ch at Salem, of 
which Williams and his wife were still nominally mem- 
bers, aud at the instance of its new pastor, Hugh Peters, 
the Church solemnly deposed them, along with others, 
from its membership. Even then, Williams could not 
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satisfy that uneasy aud clamorous conscience of his, that 
he had a right to be baptized, and that even if he had, 
that the administration of baptism was valid, and in 
accordance with the wiil of God. This raised hx Williams' 
mind the whole question of Church oi-der and Church 
ordinances. Was there divine authority for any of them ? 
Was not the God who spake to Abraham and Saul of 
Tarsus calling him to cut liimself adrift from external 
forms, and cast himself upon the unmediated revela- 
tion aud teaching of God Himself?' "Let the reader 
fancy him," says Professor Masson, "in 1640, a man 
of thirty-four, of bold and stout jaw, but with richest 
and softest eyes, gazing out upon Narragansett Bay, 
a spiritual Crusoe, the excommunicated even ot Hugh 
Peters, and the most extreme and outcast aoul in all 
America." * 

It does not fall within the scope of our purpoae to 
relate the history of Roger Williams. This has been 
abundantly done by others. All we are endeavouring 
to do is to indicate his position in the New England theo- 
cracy, aud the religious and political developments to - 
which his influence so powerfully contributed. We pass 
over his visit to England in 1643, when he made the 
acquaintance of Milton, and became intimate with the 
leading divines of the Westminster Assembly; simply 
noting how he threw himself with characteristic vehem- 

' In Ilia fiery anil polemical tract, Georgt Fox dii/ijtd mil of hit Btir- 
Toieet, written many yeait after, in 1676, he eays : " I profe™ thai if 
my Boiil coutd find rest in joining unto any of the Churches pnifes»- 
ing Cliriet JesnB now extant, I would readily and gladly do it, yea, 
unto themselves whom I now opposed." 

* Uofson'iLift of John Milton and Hitfory of hi* Time, vol it p. 668. 
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ence into the controversy which was then raging roiuid 
the question of toleration, and wrote his famous tract, 
entitled, The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for cavse of Con- 
scieiKe discussed in a Confti-ence between Truth and Peace. 
Tlie tract was a moat forcible plea for unlimited tolera- 
tion, a toleration which should embrace all sects and all 
opinions — Papists and Jews, Mohammedans, Pagans, and 
Infidels. Yet he was well awnre of the hopelessness of 
his task, for he wiites : " I confess I have little hope till 
these flames are over that this discourse against the 
doctrine of persecution for cause of conscience should 
pass current, I say not amongst the wolves and lionB, 
but even among the sheep of Christ themselves. Yet 
liherati animam meam. I have not hid within my breast 
my aonl's belief." 

Professor Maason designates Koger Williams as the 
father and apostle of what, since his time, has figured 
anywhere in Great Britain, or in the United States, or 
in the British Colonies, under the name of ToluntarTism. 
Says the eloquent historian of the United States, he was 
the first person in modern Christendom to assert in its 
plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the 
equality of opinions before the law ; and in its defence 
he was the harbinger of Milton, the precursor and the 
superior of Jeremy Taylor. For Taylor limited hie tolera- 
tion to a few Christian sects; the philanthropy of Williams 
compassed the earth.' Williams would permit persecu- 
tion of no opinion, of no rel^on, leaving heresy unharmed 
by law and unprotected by the terrora of penal statutes. 
He believed in liberty and equality, as he believed in 
' Hillary of the Unittd SliUte, revised edition, vol, i. p. B9B, 
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the gospel. " He liad the robust faith — a faith without 
scnipIeB and without reBervations — of the men of old 
time." ' 



Exaggerated olaims put forward on hie behalf. — 
The error into wliich some of the punegyrists of Koger 
WiUianis ha\'e fallen, is that of placing hini on too lofty 
a pedestal, uud claiming for him too commanding a 
position among the pioneers of progress aud the apostles 
of " soul - liberty." We certainly cannot follow Mr. 
Straus - in bracketing Williams with Luther aud Cmm- 
well aB one of the three epoch-maldug raeu of modem 
history ; nor can we subscribe to the eloquent eulogy of 
Mr. Bancroft, in which lie says that he was " the first 
person in modern Christendom who asserted in its 
plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience, the 
equality of opinions before the law." This honour belongs, 
more justly, to the despised Anabaptists and Mennonites 
of Holland, who, a hundred years before, suffered in the 
cause of " soul-liberty " the most rancorous persecution. 
William, Prince of Orange, himself threw his shield over 
them, and in commanding the magistrates of Middleburgli 
to desist from persecuting the Anabaptists, used tliese 
remarkable words^most remarkable when we consider 
the time when they were spoken : " We declare to yoa 
that you have no right to trouble yourselves with any 
man's conscience, bo long as nothing is done to cauee 
private harm or public scandal. We therefore expressly 

' Dr. Borgvaud, Sttt of Modem Demoerairy, p, 164. 
■ Bogtr fyHiiavu, the Pionetr of JUlv/iout Liberty, by Oxcar S. 
Straiw (leg-t). 
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ordain that you desist from molesting these Baptists," etc. 
This was in 1577. But there are other claimants, who 
must, in all fairness, be regarded as haring priority over 
Koger Williams in asserting and ad\'oc«ting the doctrine 
of toleration and religious liberty ; or r liobert Browne, 
for example, on behalf of whom it is claimed that he was 
the first writer clearly to state and defend in the English 
lougue the true and now accepted doctrine of the relation 
of the magistrate to the Church. It was in 1581 that 
Browne was inhibited from preaching his "seditious" 
doctrines in Norwich. A generation later, and a whole 
generation before Roger Williams, Leonard Busher wrote 
hie Hdv/ious Peace ; or, A Plea for Lihcrty of Coiisr-lenec} 
In 1611, in a Confession of Faith put forth by the 
English Baptists of Amsterdam, it is clearly stated that 
" the magistrate is not to meddle with religion or matters 
of conscience, nor compel men to this or that form of 
religion : because Christ is the King and Lawgiver of 
the Church and conscience," 

Williams' title to honour and pre-eminence rests, not 
upon the ground that he was the earliest champion of 
Boul-liberty, or that, as Mr. Bancroft says, he was the 

' Leonard Busher, who wan a member of tlie 6mt EiigHah Churcli 
of Oeneral Baptbta founded by Thomns Helwj-B (aee "life, p. 221), 
publislipd liis tnict in 1614, in which lie say a : "As kin(i[B and bishoi« 
cannot coninmnd the wind, m> they cannot conunand faith ; and na 
the wind blowetk wliei-e it liateth, mi is every man that is born 
of the S])irit. Vou may force men to church agaimtt their cou- 
aciences, hut they will lielieve as they did before, when they 
came thera" Thia was written thirtj- yeara before the Bloody Tetttl 
of PeneeutioH. A valuable catena of references to this subject will 
be (ouud in a note on y. Hi. voL i. of Dr. PaJfrey'ii Htiiti/ry of Nem 
England. We propo.ae to advert again to this subject, p]). 357-379. 
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firat person in modern Christendom wlio asserted in its 
plenitude the doctrine of liberty of conscience, but that 
he planted the first civil government in which the prin- 
ciple of toleration and religious liberty was explicitly 
proclaimed and consistently upheld and maintained. 
His title to fame is, that he was^ the originator and 
founder of " a free Church in a free State." ^ 



Rhode Island Settlement. — Slate Bocic, to all 

lovers tif freediiiii, nu;^ht tn have an interest second only 
to Plymouth Ili:>ck. It was the spct where Williams and 
his four companions landed, and where, upon the neigh- 
hom-ing hillside, they commenced the first settlement of 
Hhode Island, to which, in recognition of " God's merciful 
providence to him in his distress," he gave the name 
"Providence."* In the course of time the first four or 
five settlers were joined by others, and to a nucleus of 
thirteen associates the lands granted by Canonicus and 
Mianttinomoh, the Indian sachems, were made over for a 
sum of thirty pounds. These were formed into town- 
ships, the settlers stipulating for themselves and for those 
who sliould be afterwards admitted to the same, to render 
"an active or passive obedience to all such orders or 
agreements as shall he made for public good," but it was 
expressly added, " only in civil things." 

• "The tlieoricH of fre&bni in Chiircli aiid Stale, lauglit in the ' 
adiooU of pliiliMophy in Earope, were hei'e brought into pmctice in ' 
the government of a Kmall community," etc — Profeiuior Ocrvinna in 
hia 7iit/Wi«'(ion to the Hittory nflhr Niaelernlh Century, p. 65. 

* The town of Providence has since raisefl a Btatue to the memorv 
of i(a founder. Roger WilliamB is represented in the attitude ct 
sddresning an iwienibly, and on the book whi<:Ii lie holds may lie 

stription; "Soul-Liln-riy. 16.36." 
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The name Provitlence was given, as we have seen, in 
tokeu of ita founder's desire that " it might he a shelter 
for persons distressed for conscience," The latitude of 
this invitation proved, as might naturally be supposed, 
dangerously wide. Those who chafed under the more 
stringent laws and regulations of Massachusetts and of 
other colonies, and those who for other reasons found 
them intolerable, had a citj' of refuge conveniently near 
at hand to which they could flee. Inevitably, Providence 
became "a harbourage for all sorts of consciences." 
Thither fled the disaffected, the turbulent, fanatics of all 
kinds and all shades of belief; every description of 
" cranky " persons. " some half-crazed with those teeming 
maggots of the brain which so breed in times of exas- 
perating religious controversy ; others possessed by harm- 
less vagaries of illogical thought, which spring up in such 
seasons in some minds, and which, if they have a meaning 
to those who cherish them, are incomprehensible to every- 
body else."' Happily for the future of this settlement, 
arrest was at length laid upon the tendency to religious 
anarchy and poUtical disorder, and out of this primal 
chaos order and restraint and progress gradually emerged. 



Anne Hutchmson and the "Antinomian Dispersion." 
— In the wake of the disturbance occasioned by Roger 
Williams, and by his expulsion from Massachusetts. 
there followed another controversy, bitterer by far than 
any that had yet broken out. This was tlieological, 
and raged round what was known as the doctrines of 

' A Pop-alar History nf thf Unileil Slnlti, bv Bryant and Gay, vol. ii. 
I>. 40. 
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AnttnomianisiD, The leader iu this controversy was & 
woman of such " busy spirit, competent wit, and voluble 
tongue, yet profitable and sober carriage," that she soon 
drew companions and disciples round her, and extorted 
even from her enemies testimony to her masculine under- 
standing and power of eloquent persuasiveness. Mi-s, 
Anne Hutchinson, the harbinger of the " revolt of woman," 
as she has been termed, had followed her favourite 
minister, the Rev. John Cotton, from Lincolnshire to New ^ 
England. She had brought over with her, says Win- 
throp, " two dangerous errors — first, that the person of the ■ 
Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person ; second, that no 
sanctification can help to evidence to us our justification.'* 
In exposition of lier views, she lectured in Boston twice 
a week, and lai^e numbers nf her own sex flocked to hear 
her, many forsaking their own ministers and proclaimitig 
themselves her followers. " It began to be as common," [ 
says Winthrop, " to distinguish between men by being 
under a covenant of grace or a covenant of works as in 
other countries between Protestants and Papists." Mrs. 
Hutchinson found staunch supporters in her brother-in- 
law, the Eev. John Wheelwright, and Sir Heiuy Vane, at 
that time governor of the colony ; even tlie sober-minded | 
and judicious Cotton declared in her favour ; and a con- , 
siderable number of persona of influence in the colony 
adopted her views, and abetted her arraigninent of 
ministers and priest-ridden magistrates living under a , 
covenant of worka She claimed to possess, and to live I 
and teach under, the influence of special divine inspira- 
tion, a claim which of all others the more sober-minded 
Puritans of that age were least able to tolerate. The J 
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contest grew hot and furious, and at length issued in 
what is known in the history of Massachusetts as the 
Antinomian Dispersion. Anne Hutchinson was brought 
to trial before the Court of Massachusetts. Sentence 
of expulsion was passed upon her, and she, accompanied 
by a goodly number of friends and sympathisers, made 
their way to Providence, where they were hospitably 
received by Eoger Williams, and, at his advice, settled 
down in Khode Island, and founded the two towns of 
Portsmouth and Newport. 

Says Professor Masson : " These two, I should say, — 
this man in his prime from Carmarthenshire and this 
woman from Lincolnshire, now with wrinkles roimd her 
eloquent eyes, — were the two spirits in New England 
that had most of the incalculable in them, and had shot 
furthest ahead in the speculative gloom." ^ 

^ Masson's Milton and his Time, vol. ii. p. 577. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Long Parliament met 1 640 

Charles i. beheadetl 1649 

Four Colonies of New England united . . . 1643 

Commencement of Protestant missions . . . 1646 

Contents of Chapter IV 

Connecticut colonised — Thomas Hooker, father of American de- 
mocracy — Connecticut professes no allegiance to British Crown — 
New Hampshire — N6w Haven — The Pecjuot Indians — Roger 
Williams as peacemaker — Pequots implacable — Exterminated — Mis- 
sionary labours — John Eliot, apostle to the Indians, translates Bible 
— First missionary corporation — United colonies — Rhode Island left 
out — Massachusetts predominant — Expansion of New England — 
Attitude of England— A Qovemor-Ceneral of Commission threatened 
— Resistance of colonists — False relation between colonies and mother 
countr}' — Measures to prevent emigration, especially of clergymen- 
Eight ships arrested — Cromwell and Hampden not on board — Loes 
to mother country by New England — Long Parliament — Emi- 
gration stayed — Prosperity and longevity of colonists — Contrasted 
with EuroiMi— Winthrop's fine description of liberty. 

Leaders 

In Rhode Island . . Roger Williams. 
In Connecticut . . Thomas Hooker. 
In New Haven . John Davenport and Theophilus Eaton. 
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CHAPTER IV 



Growth and Development of New England 



I 



It is quite beside the purpose of this worl; to give any 
detailed uud connected hiBtory of the colonies of Con- 
necticut, Khode Island, New Hampshire, and the way in 
which they rose into political importance. Only as this 
bears upon the establishment of the Puritan theocracy 
in New England does it come within the scope of our 
present purpose. 



Colonisation of Conneotiout. — We do not pro- 
poee, therefore, to give any extended description of the 
new communities that were formed, and the Puritan 
villages which rose in rapid succession upon " the deUght- 
ful banks " of the Connecticiit, nor of the rich harvest 
that sprang from the cultivation of these alluvial lands. 
Thomas Hooker, " the light of the Western Churches," 
was the chief pioneer in this movement. He was one of 
the most learned and eloquent of the Puritan leaders, 
and was specially distinguished for his broad and advanced 
views in regard to the self-governing power of the people, 
Winthrop and Cotton held such views to Ire both inex- 
pedient and dangerous. Winthrop defended the restric- 
tion of the BUlirage, on the ground that " the best part 
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is always the least, aud of that best part the wiser part 
is always the lesser." Hooker, on tlie other hand, held 
that " in matters which concern the common good, a 
general council, chosen by all, to transact biisineBaes which 
concern all, I conceive most suitable to rule, and most 
safe for relief of the whole." To this position Hooker 
steadfastly adhered, aud iu the course of a aermou preached 
by hiin, after Connecticut had commenced its sepamte 
and independent existence, he maintained that " the 
foundation of authority is laid in the free consent of the 
people ; that the choice of the public magistrates belongs 
to the people of God's own allowance ; and that they who 
have the jxiwer to appoint ofticers and magistrates liave 
the right also to set the bounds and liuutation of the 
power and place unto which they call them." The 
government of Connecticut was settled ou a purely demo- 
cratic basis, and its Constitution was the " first written 
Constitution of modern democracy," ' and more, perhape, 
than any other man, Thomas Hooker deserves to be 
called the father of American democracy. " Well 
knowing," its preamble recited, " where a people are 
gathered together tfie Word of God requires that to 
maintayne the peace and union of such a people there 
should be an orderly and decent government established 
sccording to God, to order and dispose of the affayres of 
the people at all seasons as occasion shall require; doe 



' " We have jiassefl from the world of unwritten to that of vritten 
Constitiitionii, from a world of govemni«nt by utnge, ttnditton, aail 
chartered privilegoH, wreated from kings, to fi world of gorenuiumt 
bv public reamri embodied in codes of poUticnI Inw."— 7^ Vuilml 
Sltda, on OalUjui of Politital Hilary, by Goldwin SmiUi. D.Ci., 
p. 20. 
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therefore associate and conjoyne ourselues to be as one 
Publicke State or Commonwealth, and doe, for ourselves 
and our succeaaors, and such as shall be adjoyned to ua here- 
after, enter into Combination and Confederation together, 
to maintayneand preserve the liberty and purity of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jeaua Christ which we now profe^e, 
as also the discipline of the Churches ; which, according 
to the truth of the said Gospell, is now practised amongst 
lis : as also in our civiU aftairs to be guided and governed 
according to such Lawea and Kules, Orders and Decrees as 
shall be made, ordered, and decreed, as followeth : " ' . . . 
What ifl omitted from the written Constitution is almost 
as significant as what it contains. Such expressions as 
those uitrodueed into the compact drawn up iu the cabin 
of the Maifjloivcr, " dread sovereign," or " gracious King," 
are conspicuous by their absence. Connecticut recog- 
nised no allegiance to the British Crown, nor to any govern- 
ment outside its own hounds. It refused to make church^ 
membership a condition of exercising the franchise, and" 
also church attendance compulsory, in this respect 
departing from the practice of Massachusetts, and con- 
foruiing to the example of New Plymouth. " More than 
two centuries have elapsed ; the world has been made 
wiser by the most varied experience ; political insti- 
tutions have become the theme on which the most 
powerful and cultivated minds have been employed, 
and so many constitutions have been framed or 
reformed, stifled or subverted, that memory may de- 
spair ot a complete catalogue; but the people of Con- 
necticut have found no reason to deviate essentially 
1 Dr. Borgeaud's Riu of Modem Dtmoeraey, p. HI. 
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from the frame of government established by their 
fathers." ' 



New Hampshire. — The settlement of New Hainp- 
shire ill 16 20 need not detain us further than to note that 
of its four towns, two were founded by Antinomians driven 
out from Boston. The other two were founded by Epis- 
copalians, and were the first-fruits of the colonising eSbrte of 
Goi^es and Mason. In 1641, at the request of a majority 
of the settlers, this colony was added to Moasachusette. 

New Haven. — The colony of New Haven was 

founded in IG08 under the leadership of John Daven- 
port, a clergyman, and Theophilus Eaton, a merchant, 
possessed of considerable substance. Davenport was very 
apprehensive lest his fiock should be led away by the 
Antinomian heresy which had broken out in Massa- 
chusetts, and for this and other reasons connected with 
the insufficiency of Massachusetts as a place of trade, 
they wished to withdraw from its jurisdiction and set up 
an independent government of their own. Each of the 
towns was to be governed by seven ecclesiastical oEBoers, 
known as " pillars of the Church." These seven were to 
gather round them others who were eligible for member- 
ship in the Church, and these were to be the nucleus of 
the new State. The Bible was their statute-hook, and 
" the choice of magistrates, legislation, the rights of in- 
heritance, and all matters of that kind were to be decided 
according to the rules of Holy Scripture."* They re- 

' Bancroft's Hutunj, vul. i. ji. 3QS, revised edition, p. 319. 
' Kteordt 0/ Ike Volany and Plantation 0/ And Jtavm, ed, Ch, J, 
Hoadley (Hurttord, 1857), Ji. li. 
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jected trial by jury, that being no part of the Mosaic law. 
Church inemberBhip was the condition of citizenship ; he 
who was not fit for that was unfit for this, for the State 
must be "according to Goil." This law had the effect of 
disfranchising more than half the settlers in the town of 
New Haven, nearly half in Guildford, and less than one-fifth 
in Milford. " Tlie fii-st leadei-a of the colony of New Ha^'en 
represent the clerical tendencies of Congregationalism." ^ 
Thus New Haven, even as to its basis of government, 
was the very opposite of Connecticut ; it was less demo- 
cratic even than Massachusetts ; it was indeed an absolute 
theocracy, but founded upon the voluntary concurrence 
of the people themselves. It maintained its separate 
existence, however, for only about twenty-five years ; at 
the end of that time it was annexed to Connecticut. 



I 



The Pequot Indians. — Immediately after the 
little federation of towns in Connecticut had been 
formed, and before they had taken the step of separating 
from Massachusetts, they found themselves threatened 
by a new and alarming peril. The various tribes of 
Indians inhabiting the regions in the midst of which 
the colonists had made their home, always regarded the 
latter as game to be hunted down, tomahawked, and, if 
possible, exterminated. Of these tribes the Iroquois and 
the Pequots were the most cruel, \'iudictive, and mth- 
less. The latter were living in close neighbourhood to 
the settlers in the Connecticut valley, and they had seven 
hundred warriors at their command. The Pequot Indians 
formed an alliance with their hereditary enemies, the 
' Dr. Borgwmd's Bite of Modern Democracy, p. 136. 
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Narraganaetts, and conceived the design of falling upon 
the coIoniBts, who were less than two himdred in number. 
This conspiracy was frustrated by Rc^er Williams, who, 
with consummate skill and courage, succeeded in dissolving 
this ill-starred alliance. Writing many years afterwards, 
he says : " I had my share of service to the whole land in 
that Pequot business . . , the Lord helped lae imme- 
diately to put my life into my hand, and scarce acquainting 
my wife, to ship myself all alone, in a poor canoe, and 
to cut through a stormy wind, with great seas, every 
minute in hazard of life, to the sachem's house. Three 
days and nights my business forced me to lodge and mix 
with the bloody Pequot ambassadors, whose hands and 
arms, methought, reeked with tlie blood of my countrj'inen 
massacred by them nn Connecticut river, and from whom 
I could not hut nightly look for their bloody knives at my 
own throat also."' Williams was so far successful that 
he was able to prevail upon the Narragansett chiefs to 
refrain from their design, and the result was, they made 
a treaty of alliance with the English. But the Pequotfi 
were implacable, and were not to i)e turned from their 
hostile purpose. Connecticut appealed to Afassachusetts 
and Plymouth for aid, which was readily granted. A fierce 
battle ensued, one fought at desperate odds on the part 
of the colonists ; but the savages could make no stand 



* "Williama' opportunities of stiiJying the Indi&n cliaracivr were 
perhaps greater than tho«e of any other man of his lime. He waa 
ftlira^VR an advocate for jiuticc towards them. But he eeems to have 
had no better opinion of them than Hr. Parkinaa (see his JetwiU i* 
North Amtrita), calling them sharply and shortly wolvw endowed 
with inen'a hrains." — LoweH'c Anumg my Booh, Keic England Tiea 
CtiUuriu Ago, p. 377. 
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against the disciplined forces of the white men, and the 
deadly precision of their anus. A terrible rain of Eng- 
lish bulleta, asaisted by a still more terrible confli^ation, 
did moat effectually the work of extermination. It is 
compiited that some six hundred Indiana perished, while 
of the English only two were killed, and about twenty 
wonnded. " Thus," exclaimed the exultant leader, " did 
the Lord judge among the heathen ! " " There remained 
not a sannup or squaw, not a warrior nor child of the 
Peinot name." A nation had been wiped out of 
existence. It was a bloody but decisive arbitrament. 
It led to the establishment of a peace which lasted 
for forty years. Xo doubt, as Mr. Goldwin Smith 
observes, the Puritan had his cruel moods, and his 
notions about smiting the Cannanite in Xew England as 
well as in Ireland ; but in this instance the fierceness of 
the founders of Connecticut was not without provoca- 
tion and excuse. They were fighting not only in self- 
defence, but for their very lives, and for the \ery exist- 
ence of their hearths and homes. 



First Protestant missionary labours. — It is pleasant 
to turn from such scenes of carnage to sceues in which 
humanity and Christian philanthropy are seen ut work, 
redressing the wrongs and ameliorating the auU'erings 
which man's inhumanity to man has been the means of 
inflicting. The settlers did not deal with the Indiana 
they dispossessed of the lands wliieh had been their 
hunting grounds and those of theii' ancestors from time 
immemorial as men who had no right to justice and com- 
pensation. They paid for the lands they occupied, and for 
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the seed-corn they used. But there were those among their 
own number who could not allow that justice and even- 
handed dealing exhausted their obligation to the tribes 
around them. It is interesting to remember that it was 
within the Puritan commonwealth that the first IVotestant 
missionary movement originated. The Pilgrim Fathers 
were the first to ino\'e in this good work. One of their 
number was set apart " to promote the conversion of the 
Indians." In December 1621,Eobert Cushman appealed 
to England on behalf of " these poor heathen," and in 1636 
the colony legislated for the " preaching of the gosi»eI 
among them." John Eliot, the apoatle to the Indiana, 
famous both as a linguist and preacher, moved with pity 
for a race so benighted, and living in such iguoiance aud 
misery, gave up his settled ministry at Hosebnry, near 
Boston, and devoted himself for forty years to the coo- 
version and civilising of the Indians in their forests and 
wigwams. He published an Indian grammar and a com- 
plete translation of tlie Bible in the Indian language. 
This was the first Btble printed in America, and remains 
to this day, though printed in a language which has 
become extinct, and which very few living scholars are 
able to read, a monument of his prodigious industry and 
patience and skill. Tlirough the labours aud influence 
of this devoted man aud otbei's like-minded, it is estimated 
that in 1674 there were no fewer than four tbousaod 
" praying Indians," as they were called. Schools were 
established, and ninny learned to read and write. The , 
effect of these labours was to a large extent nullified by 
internecine strife among the various tribes, and by their i 
gradual retreat and disappearance before the march ot j 
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cirilisatiou ; but the spiritual harvest which sprang from 
the seed thus sown is beyond all human power to com- 
pute, and is bearing fruit even to the present day. It ia 
interesting to note in this connection that the first Pro- 
testant Missionary Corporation was that called into 
exktence by the Long rarliament, and was formed for 
the " Propagation of the Gospel in New England." To 
assist this object Oliver Cromwell, then Lord Protector 
of England, issued an order for a collection to be made 
in all the parishes of England and Wales. 



The United Colonies of New England.— The 

time had now come when it was felt that the federal 
principle, which has since received such majestic embodi- 
ment in the Republic of the United States, might with 
gi-eat advantage be applied to foiu' of the then ejcisting 
colonies. Accordingly, in 16 43, Massachusetts, New 
Plymouth, Connecticut, and New Haven entered into a 
confederation " to advance the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to enjoy the liberties of the gospel in 
pmity with peace." This was deemed necessary in view 
of their exposure to common dangers arising from the 
" people of several nations and strange languages " by 
whom they were surrounded, also because " the sad 
distractions of England " cut off from the mother country 
all hope of assistance. They entered, therefore, " into a 
firm and perpetual league of friendship and amity, for 
offence and defence and succour upon all just occasions, 
both for preserving and propagating the truth and liber- 
ties of the gospel, and for their own mutual safety and 
welfare." These four colonies were " made all as one," 
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under the name, " The United Colonies of New Engkad," 
Rhmle Island was left out of this arrangement. The 
attitude of the people of that island had beeu so inde- 
pendent and defiant, that to them no terms of union 
could be pixiposed ; they must be abandoned to their 
own perversity and condition of isolation. Rhode Island 
determined to get from the old country the protection 
she could not obtain in the new. With this object in 
view Roger Williams departed for England, and after 
making a brief acquaintance with its stormy politics, 
returned, bringing with him a charter, thanks to the ' 
good offices of Sh' Hein-y Vane — " the sheet anchor of J 
Rhode Island," coufinning the new colony in the posi 
sion of the most absolute rights and privileges. For j 
some time Rhode Island seemed to be drifting rapidly in ' 
the direction of anarchy, on account of its " headines 
and tumults"; but the character of the men choseu to | 
administer the government was happily the means of J 
keeping the vessel right, and enabling it to steer at I 
length a straight prosjrerous course, and " Rhode Island 
was not long in showing the world that civil society | 
could subsist, atid political order could be maintained, I 
without imposing shackles on spiritual life," ' This ( 
federated union did not work at first without considerable \ 

' la hJB BtcoTiU of Hhode hhind, LieuWUiMit-Ooverttor Amolfl I 
claims for hia country the honour u{ having been the cndle ol I 
AuiKrifan deinocracy. But, <i» Dr. Borgeaud aays, " the liiMoriaaa | 
of the other States of New England assert their claims olw to ll 
honour, each for hJB owu, with no less Uilent and no leu convincin^.V 
proofs." Those who iiannot he suspected of bias either the one warl 
or the other will probably concur in his judgment, that ileniocnt^ 1 
is not the heritage of any one single State, but of all lh<s Slatm ait ■ 
New England, tltoi^gh it may be.in differing proportions. 
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friction. The pretlomiiiauce of Massachuaetts — a pre- 
dominance naturally created by her superior size and 
strength, tind exacerbated, there can be little doubt, by a 
domineering spirit— was resented by lier weaker sisters, 
and instead of hamiouy there was jealousy and strife. 
But this was incident to the initial stage of the move- 
ment rather than to its subsequent development, and in 
spite of all drawbacks the Confederacy grew and flourished. 



I 



Bizpansion of New Bngland. — A nation had 
now been planted, and had taken firm and fruitful root- 
hold in the soil of New England. The population 
embraced by it had reached nearly 24,000, of which 
15,000 may he assigned to Massachusetts, 3000 lo New 
Plymouth, 3000 to Connecticut, and 2500 to New 
Haven. During the twenty - three years which had 
elapsed since the Mayjlower had cast anchor in Cape Cod, 
fifty towns and vUlages had been planted, between thirty 
and forty churches had been erected, " and more ministers' 
houses, a castle, a college, prisons, forts, cartways, causeys 
many, and all these upon our own charges, no public 
hand reaching out any help, having comfortable houses, 
gardens, orchards, grounds fenced, com fields," etc' 

Attempted interference on the part of the mother 
country.— Nations, like individuals, sometimes profit 
by the misfortunes of others. The civil war in England 
broke out in 1642, just about the time that the four 
colonies of Massachusetts, New Plymouth, Connecticut, 



1 Ntw ETtglaaiTg First FniiU, etc. fLondoi 
tory of New E-nyUtnd^ vol. ii. p. 6. 



1643); Palfrev'B Kij- 
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and New Haven entered into federated union. But 
for this circumfitance, the colonists of New England 
would probably have been involved in a most bitter and 
disastrous stru^le for their rights and liberties. The 
English Church and hierarchy had from tlie first main- 
tained towards them a hostile attitude. They looked 
upon thein as escaped victims, as runaway slaves were 
aftei'wards regarded by the planters of Virginia ; and the 
tidings which reached England from time to time of the 
freedom enjoyed by the settlers in the New World, and 
of their growing prosperity, did not make them feel any 
more tavoumbly disposed towards them. The resentment 
of the Itoyalist and High Oitirch party was fanned and 
intensified by malcontents and seditious pei-sons, who, 
finding the rule and discipline of New England too 
oppressive, had returned to their native laud, and now 
sought to revenge themselves upon the colonists by 
setting in circulation all manner of defamatory reports. 
They said that New England was torn with religious 
factions ; that rehgious sanctions were disregarded ; that \ 
marriage was no longer held to be a sacrament, but j 
a contract celebrated by the ci\'il magistrate; that the I 
colonists held the Church of England in utter detestation ; 
and that they were determined to owe no sort of subjec- | 
tion to the English Crown. This was to excite the I 
deepest susceptibilities of the then rulers in Church audi 
State. 

The King was induced to sanction the appointment of ] 
a Governor-General of Commtesiou, with full power toj 
revise the laws of the colonies, aud to iutroduce nliat I 
form of government they judged necessary to bring it I 
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into subjection to the English Crown. At the Ijead of 
thia Ckimtniasion was Laud, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It waa proposed to send out a Governor-General, and 
to revoke every patent or charter which had been pre- 
viously granted. This struck at the foundation, at the 
very life, of the rising commonwealth. There waa a 
consultation of the Puritan lenders at Boston, and the 
resolution come to was : " If a Govern or- General were 
sent we ought not to accept him, but defend our lawful 
possessions if we were able ; otherwise to avoid or 
protract." The colonists met this threatened uivasion of 
their liberties with earnest but dignified remonstrance. 
The letter addressed by Winthrop to the Commissioners 
concludes by saying : " If the [latent be taken from na, the 
common people will conceive that His Majesty hath cast 
them off, and that hereby they are freed from their 
all^iance and subjection, and therefore will be ready to 
confederate themselves under a new government, for 
their necessary safety and subsistence, which will be of 
dangerous example unto other plantations, and perilous to 
ourselves of incurring His Majesty's displeasure," They 
asked nothing of His Majesty but the favour of neglect. 
It will thus be seen that the colonists had no thought 
of disowning the authority of the British Crown, to which, 
rather than to Parliament, they held themselves bound. 
At the same time, they clung jealously to their own 
independence, claimed and exercised the right of framing 
their own laws, administering their own affairs, and 
entering into any compact or alliance they deemed 
necessary for their own safety or advantage, without 
waiting for any mandate or authorisation from the 
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mother country. For, said Wintlirap, " it we in Amczica 
should forbear to uuite for offence and defence against 
a common enemy till we have leave from Kiiglaiid, our 
throats might be cut before the messenger could be IwiU 
seaa through." This relation of dependence upoii thtt 
mother country was unhappily established from the ■ 
very beginning. It was enshi'ined in the covenant I 
signed in the cabin of the Mayjtowfr : " We whose I 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread I 
sovereign King James," etc The colonists thus never J 
suffered themselves to forget tliat they were hegemen 
of a sovereign on the other side of the Atlantic j 
" Herein lay the fatal seeds of misunderstanding — of I 
encroachment on the side of the home Government, of J 
revolt on that of the growing colony, and ultimately I 
of revolution. This was the beginning of woes, the full I 
measure of which came in 1765."' 

The Government, represented by Sti'afford, Laud, and I 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy, saw that, powerless as they I 
were to check the rising liberties of the colonies, tbey | 
could, at any rate, succeed in reducing the dimeusions of ] 
the evil by staying the tide of emigration. None but the 1 
poorest, aud socially the most uninfluential, were allowed J 
to leave the country without a special permission, and I 
these were required to take the oath of supremacy and I 
allegiance to the King. On April 30, 1637, the foU I 
lowing proclamation was issued : " The King being in- I 
formed that great numbers of his subjects are yearly I 
transported into New England with their families andl 
whole estates, that they might be out of thf; reiicli of I 
> See Goldwiii Smitb'» United StaUi, i<\<. tl, 
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ecclesiastical authority, His Majesty therefore commands 
that his officers of the several ports should autt'er none to 
jiasa without licence from the Commissiouera of the 
Plantations, and n testimoniul from ttieir minister of 
their conformity to the orders and discipline of the 
Church." To stop the flight of the ministers, the fol- 
lowing Order of Council was published : " Whereas it is 
obsen-ed that such ministers as are unconformable to the 
liiscipline and ceremonies of the Chm-ch do fretjuently 
trauajwrt themselves to the plantations, where they take 
liberty to nourish their factious and sysmatical humours 
to the hindrance of the good, conformity, and unity of the 
Church, we therefore expressly command you, iu His 
Majesty's name, to suffer no clergyman to transport him- 
self without a testimonial from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and Bishop of London." This edict did not pro- 
duce any appreciable effect in restraining those who 
were bent on leaving the country. A squadron of eight 
ships in the Thames, preparing to set sail for the New 
World, was arrested by oi-der of the Privy Council. 
It has been alleged that Hampden and Cromwell, with 
other illustrious patriots, were on board this fleet, intend- 
ing to seek in the New World the r^hts and privileges 
which they had sought vainly in the Old; but this 
statement appears to rest upou no basis of fact, and on 
the face of it, it is a most improbable story; and yet, im- 
probable as it is, it is avouched by HallHni,' Hume, and 
other historians. 



■ Hallam'B Hufory, vol. ii. p. SB ; " Men of a liiglivr rank than 
the first coloniata, and nuw become hopeleag alike of the civil and 
religioOB liberties of Englnnd ; nien of capacioiu and commanding 
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Loss to the mother country represented by New 
England, — Neal, the Puritan historian, basing his state- 
inentH on blather's History of New Etit/land, says that 
during twelve years of Laud's administration there went 
over the sea about four thousand planters, carrying with 
them materials, in money and cattle, etc., to the value 
of not less than one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
pounds. " Upon the whole, it has been computed 
tliat the four settlements of New England, viz. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, and New 
Haven, all which were accomplished before the civil 
wars, drained England of four or five hundred thousand 
pounds in money (a very great sum in those days) ; and if 
the persecution of the Puritans had continued twelve years 
longer, it is thougtit that a fourth [wrt of the riches of 
the kingdom would have passed out of it through this 
channel." ' 

The Long Parliament met in 1640. This marked the 
turn of the tide for the Puritans both at home and abi-oad. 
It not only stayed the tide of emigration, but induced 
many to return to their native land. The population of 
New England, fed by the continuous stream of emigratioa 

minilH, formed to ))e the legiBlatont and genemld of an infant republic, ' 
— the «)!« lind cautious Lurd Bay, tlie acknowledged citief of the J 
Independent feci ; the l>rave, open, and enthufliastic Lord Bruok« i. 
Sir Arthnr Haselrig Hamjiden, ashamed uf a ciiintrj- fur wh 
rights he tuui fought alone ; Cromvell, pnnting witli energiea t 
he could neither control nor explain, and whiiM unuzniqiietable 
WB8 Still wrapt in smoke to everj- eye but tluit of hi« h ~ 
Uanipdeu, — were prejiariiig to emtiark for Ameriea, when Ltud, Ei 
his own and his master's cause, procured an Order of Coiuieil to el 
their (iepurtnre." 

» Neal, vol. i. p. r>4(i; Palfrej-'e Hiilimj «/ New Ewjland, vol. lI 
p. 584. 
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between the years 1G20 and 1640, reached to between 
tweuty-three and twenty-four thousand. But from 1040 
there set in a return tide, which did not cease to flow 
for that same century and a quarter, so that, in that 
period, more persons passed from New England to the 
mother country than came out from the mother country 
to New England. It must not be supposed, however, on 
thifi account, that New England continued to be the sterile, 
inhospitable soil and clime that it was to the first settlers. 
Nowhere was man's power to subjugate by his indomit- 
able will the forces of nature, and make them subservient 
to his happiness and prosperity, more singularly displayed. 
When the persecutions ceased in England there were 
dwelling in New England thousands who would not 
change their countiy for any other in the world. At 
one time Cromwell offered the colonists the rich and 
sunny land of Jamaica in exchange for their own. At 
another time be proposed to transpUnt them to Ireland ; 
but, wisely for themselves and for the world, they preferred 
to remain wliere they were. " As Ireland will not brook 
venomous beasts, so will not that land vilo livers." One 
might dwell there " from year to year, and not see a 
drunkard, or hear an oath, or meet a beggar." The con- 
sequence was a marked increase of healtli and longevity. 
The average duration of life in New England, as com- 
pared with Europe, was doubled ; and the human race was 
so vigorous that of all who were born into the world, 
more than two in ten, full four in nineteen, attained 
the age of seventy. Of those who lived beyond ninety, 
the proportion, as compared with European tables of 
longevity, was still more remarkable. " I have dwelt 
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the longer," eontiniiea Mr. Bancroft, " on the character 
of the early Puritans of New England, for they were the 
parents of one third the whole white jmpulation of the 
United States ae it was in 18.'54. ' Within the fii-st i 
fifteen years — and tliere was never afterwards any con- 
siderable increase from England — we have seen that 
there came over twenty -one thousand two hundred 
persons, or four thousand families. Their descendanta 
were in 1834 not far from four millions,* Each family 
has multiplied on the average to one thousand souls. 
To New York and Ohio, where they then constituted 
half the population, they carried the Puritan system of 
free schools ; and their example is spreading it through ' 
the civilised world." 

The progress which had been made in New England in \ 
the planting of free institutions, and the measure in wliich ' 
civil and religious freedom was possessed and enjoyed, can 
be best appreciated, as De Tocqueville * has pointed out, 
by running our eye, even rapidly, over the then existing 
condition of Europe. In every portion of that continent 
absolutism still reigned. The aspirations of the people 
were stifled ; they were systematically exploited in the i 

' " It would prolwbly be toniing suniewhere near the truth to I 
divide the prenent [this was written in 1858] white pcipulation of tin 1 
United States into three equal parte — one x>nrt belonging to tlieNev 1 
Esglnud gt^irlc, one the posterity of EngliKli who aettled in the other t 
Atlantic colonies, atkd another conaiHting of the aggregate of Irisb, J 
Scot[^h, Freneli, Dm*;h, German, SwediKli, l^panixli, and other ii 
migrants, and their descendanta." — See Preface to Palfrey's ifufoiy I 
of New England, ii. 

* Bancroft's Hilary <ij the UniUd States, revised edition, vol i. I 
p. 3TS. The population of tlie United States is now not Eat fran J 
neventy mil lions. 

' De To«ineville, Demoeriuy in Amerwi, vol. i. 42, 43. 
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interest of a, governing claea ; were left for the moat part 
to sink further and further in ignorance and degradation 
and raiseiy, and anything like independence or liberty 
was withheld from them. And yet, "at that very time, 
those principles, which were scorned or unknown by the 
nations of Europe, were proclaimed in the deserts of the 
New World, and were accepted as the free creed of a 
great people. ... In the bosom of this obscure de- 
mocracy, which had as yet brought forth neither generals 
nor philosophers nor authors, a man • might stand up in 
the face of a free people and pronounce the following 
fine definition of liberty : ' I observe a great mistake in 
this country. There is a twofold liberty — natural (I 
mean aa our natiu-e is now corrupt) and civil or federal. 
The first is common to man with beasts and other 
creatures. By this, man, aa he stands in relation to 
man, simply hath liberty to do what he lists ; it is a 
liberty to evil as well as to good. This liberty is incom- 
patible and inconsistent with authority, and cannot endure 
the least restraint of the most just authority. The exer- 
cise and maintaining of this liberty makes men to grow 
more evil, and in time to be worse than brute beasts : 
otnnes sumtia lieentia detcriores — we all become worse by 
licence. That is the great enemy of truth and peace, 
that wild beast which all the laws of God are bent 
against, to restrain aud subdue it. The other kind of 
liberty I call civil or federal ; it may also be called 
moral, in reference to the aivenant between God and 
man in the moral law, aud the jxiliticiil covenants and 
constitutions among men themselves. This liberty is the 
' Governor Winthrcp. 
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proper end and object of authority, and cannot subsist 
without it ; and it is a liberty to that only which is just, 
good, and honest. This liberty you are to stand for at 
the hazard, not only of your goods, but of your lives, if 
need be. Whatsoever crosseth this is not authority, but 
a distemper thereof. This liberty is maintained and 
exercised in a way of subjection to authority ; it is of 
the same kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.' " 

Such was the Puritan ideal of a well-ordered and free 
commonwealth. 
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Memorable Events and Dates 

Harvard College founded 1636 

First code of laws, "The Body of Liberties" 

adopted 1641 

The Bay Psalm Book, the first book printed in 
America, printed in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 1640 

The " Cambridge Platform " adopted . 1661 
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Congregational Independency. — We have seen 
how CougitigationaliBin or Independency was the system 
of Church government whicli was carried over in the 
Maijflower to the shores of the Kew World. We have 
seen, too, how its principles gradually infiltrated into 
the minds of the main hody of succeeding settlers, even 
gf those who were at first hostile and disaffected, 
till at last it came to be seen tliat Congregational 
Independency was the only practicable polity, the only 
system suited to the necessities of the yomig rising 
Puritan Republic. The colonists of Massachusetts, who 
were at first the least friendly to this system, " yielded," 
as Dr. Borgeaud has it, " to the necessities of the case, 
and also, there is no doubt, to a sincere conviction, 
developed by example, that such an organisation was 
what was sanctioned by Holy Scripture." So it may be 
said that Independency rose to the ascendency which 
it gained tlirough the operation of " the law of the 
survival of the fittest" It is not too much to say 
that it was the only mould into which the new molten 
metal could have been run, or, changing the figure, the 
only vessel capable of holding the new generous ferment- 
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ing wine of faith and liberty, True, it might have been 
run into other vessels, but in that case it would not 
have been the same wine, its quality would have been 
altogether changed. This was what happened in Vip-j 
ginia ; there it acquired a " tang " that was peculiarly itsj 
own, and bore witness to the more ancient, ariatocratio^ 
vine from whose clusters it bad been pressed. " ItU 
principles " (those of the Confedei-ation of the ColonieaX 
says an unfriendly historian, " were altogether those ol 
Independency, and it cannot easily be supported by any 
other." ^ " It may be said tliat as a general rule Con- 
gregationalism produced democracy wherever 
interpreted by laymen, or by pastors who had brok< 
away completely and radically from the ideas of 
Anglican clergy, and who followed out the logical 
sequences of the premises laid down." * 

' Cliftlmets' AniuUt, p. 178, quoted by Dr. Palfrey, vol. i. p. 633. 

' Rigc of Modem Deraocraci/, p. 118. In the poiu-gjrruta of Uiia 
HysteiD Dr. Boi^iud detects a gtrain of irritating sclf-romplacencf, 
even while doing justice to their contention. "Tlie shore of 
influence which Congregationalism can claim in the formation ttf 
the national inHtitutiiinH of the Unite<l States hait been imdntcd 
upon by its literary representatives. Their xe&l, which was ucra- 
aionally excessive, oud not always free froin the feeling, eo prorfcu- 
live of eriticinni, which certain interpreters of Holy Scripture call 
mif-righlroumtea, laiised a. reaction." tki a new achool bae max 
Up, "in which miiy be counted Boue diBtinguiiihed liiHtorinnB," 
which uiakeg American deiuucmcy dmcend in n direct lini^ from 
Teutonic insLitutione. But, as pointed out on pp. S3, 23, the 
credit of giving rise to democracy, IkiIIi iu tie Old World and i] 
the New (whatever that credit may be, and as shown conclu 
by Dr. Borgenml), certainljr Iwlongs tu Puritaniai 
ency. The Church covenants, on the basis of which free gover 
and free institutions, in a word, democracy^ were modelled, « 
"the easential cause of the Independent congri'gationa.*- 
Modtra IhnocTocy, pp, 137-1-10, oUo p. 33. 
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The Cambridge Platform.^ — It will be well here 
to advert briefly to an event which took place in 1651, 
which, though occurring at a later period than thia work 
professes to embrace, has a uuique importance, " as com- 
pleting the theocratic organisation of the Puritan com- 
monwealth in Maasachusette." This was the adoption 
of the famous Cambridge Platform, which was agreed 
upon at a synod of Churches meeting in Cambridge in 
1648. It contained some seventeen chapters, and its 
credal confession was aubstantially that of the Westmin- 
ster Assembly of Uivinea. The time had come when, as 
Cotton Mather says, it was convenient that " the Churches 
of New England should have a system of their discipline, 
extracted from the word of God, and exhibited unto 
them with a more effectual acknowledged and established 
recommendation ; and nothing but a council was proper 
to compose the system." This system was to embody 
the Congregational idea or conception of the Church in 
preference to that denoted by the name Independency. 
In his Ifffly of Ihe Congregalional Ckurdics Cleared, 
John Cotton, who did perhaps more than any other 
leader to make Independency a working system, objects 
to Independency as "a fit name of the way of our 
Churches," describing it as " too strait," " because we 
do profess dependence \i\nm magistrates for civil govern- 
ment and protection ; dependence upon Christ and His 
word for the sovereign government and rule of our 
administnitions ; dependence upon the counsel of other 
Churches and synods, when our own variance or ignor- 
ance may stand in need of such help from them." This 

' See T)es.tCT's CongTeyatioiiatitm at tten iii tti Literature, p. 438. 
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broader conception of the Church, aud of the relation of 
oiie Church to another, was embodied in the Cambridge 
Platform. It is easy to see in this measure uf retreat and 
recession fram the hard and fast line of Independency the 
indirect influence of the spirit of Presbyteriamsm, which 
had been brought over from the mother country by a 
large body of the colonists. The number who resisted the 
assimilative process by which the majority of their brethren 
became Independents, and who still remained zealous for 
Preabyterianisin, were ever on the alert to stir up agita- 
tion on its behalf, aud the victory secured by the Presby- 
terians in England under the Long Parliament made 
them only the more restless aud aggressive. Partly, there- 
fore, to disarm their aut^oniam, but chiefly in order to 
consolidate aud unify the Cbui'ches themselves, and lift 
them out of their unintegrated condition and position ot 
isolation, a plan of government was adopted, entitled, " A 
Platform of Church Discipline, gathered out of the Word 
of God, and agreed upon by the Elders aud Messengers 
of the Churches assembled in the Synod at Cambridge 
in New England, to be presented to the Churclios and 
General Court for their consideration and acceptance in 
the Loixl." This was presented accordingly, and after 
various changes and modifications — none, however, affect- 
ting the substance of the Platform — it was adojited in 
1651.' 



' "Thia Platform b the most important document produced by Hit 
t\iiigre(,"ati()iiiilistH of the deventeeuth century, tor it niuat clauly i 
ruprBseiitB the belief of the Churches and their system i>f govenuncnt I 
fur mori! than one hundred years. It was, indeed, the Ivgally rei 
iiisud alandard till nw."—Conip'egat{onaligU in America,\iy Rev. I 
Alburt E. Uuuuiiii;, D.D., p. US. 
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The judgment of Dr. Dextet is, that the early Con- 
gregationalism of America was Barrowisiu, and not 
Browuism, a Congregationalised Presbyterianiairi, or a 
Preabyteriuijised CongregatioDalism, wLich had its roots 
in the one system, and its branches in the other ; which 
was essentially Genevan within the local congregation, 
and essentially otlier outside of it. The forty or fifty 
cburchefl which, " tor the substance of it," adopted the 
Cambridge Platform, held tliis general system, indeed, 
with varying degrees of strictness, from tlie almost 
i'Tesbyterianisni of Hingham and Newbury to the large- 
minded and large-hearted Robinson ism of the mother 
Mayflawcf Church,^ This system came to be designated 
and known as The New England Way. 

Growth of Independency or Congregational iam in 
New England. — The following is a brief aummury of 
the position of Independency in New England at the 
close of 1648, the year when " The Cambridge 
Platform " had been agreed upon as the common 
basis of Church government. These twenty-eight years 
since the landing of the Fathers in Plymouth may 
be regardeil as the creative era of American Con- 
gregationalism. The Plymouth Church remained alone 
till 1629. In 1648 the number of churches in New 
England had grown to fifty-one. Thirty of tliis number 
were planted in Massachusetts, nine in New Plymouth, 
five in Connecticut, five in New Haven, two in New 
Hampshire. To this number must be added two or three 
on Long Island, and one in Virginia. The leading or 
I OtnqreijaXvmoXitm. at uen in iU LitenUun, pp. 463, 464. 
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organising minds were Cotton, Hooker, Norton, Daven- 
port, and the learned and credulous Cotton Mather. In 
less tlian fifty years after this, i.e. in 1696, there were, 
according to Preaident Hills, one hundred thousand 
souIb in New England, and one hundred and thirty 
Congregational churches. * 



The Sabbath in New England. — It must never 

fbe forgotten that New England, to use the words of the 
excellent Fnmcis Hi^nson, " was a plantation of religion, 
not a plantation of trade." " New England was the 
colony of conscience ; if they make religion as twelve 
and the world as thirteen, such an one hath not thq 
spirit of a true New England man." This religious char- j 
acter, impressed upon it in its nascent condition, it has | 
never loat ; it has permeated its whole history and J 
character and institutions. " The principles of New j 
England," says De Tooqueville, " spread at first to the | 
neighbouring States ; then they passed successively to the I 
more distant ones ; and at length they imbued the wholB j 
Confederation." The government of New England was as 
near an approach to a theocracy as the world has seen since 
that of the Jewisli Church. As truly as to the Jews which 
came out of Egyi)t, it had been said by theii- sovereigD 
rider to these expiitriated exiles : " Ye shall be imto m 
kingdom of ]>ric8ls and a holy nation." To tliose early I 
settlera in the West worsbip was a necessity and a J 
passion. " It had been as unusual for a right New J 
England mau to live without an able ministry as for a 1 

' Puucbard'a Ilittunj of C'tnigregatiotialimn in America, vuL i. p. J 
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smith to work his iron without a fire." It was liberty 
to worship God according to their own conscience which 
had brought them over the sea, ami now that this liberty 
was within their reach, they enjoyed it iu no stinted 
measure. It was with keen and ardent joy 

" They rolled the pRalin to wintry akiea." 

Their first meeting - house was a "timber fort," both 
strong and comely, with flat roof and battlements, and 
was erected on an eminence behind the town. It thus 
served a threefold purpose. It was an observatory from 
which they could observe the approach of acout and 
Indian marauder ; it was also a powder-mi^zine, pro- 
tected on all sides by a cjinnon-mounted rampart ; and 
it was also a meeting-house for worship, — a combination 
of war and gospel, which was necessary both for their 
safety and comfort This was the house of worship for 
twenty-eight years. The settlers were eager and glad to 
build their meeting-houses, for they looked upon them as 
the visible sign of the theocracy which the Most High 
had estahlishal in their midst, and of the covenant they 
had made with Him. But lest some future settlements 
should be slow or indifl'erent about domg their duty, it 
was enacted in 1675 that a meeting-house should be 
erected in every town in the colony ; and if the people 
failed to do so at once, the mi^istrates were empowered 
to build it, and to cliarge the cost of its erection to the 
town. 

In Massachnsetta we find, among other rules and 
regulations framed by the Company for the colonists, that 
the inhabitants were to " surcease " their labour every Sat- 
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urday throughout the year at three of the clock in the "i 
afternoon, and to spend the rest of that day in cAtechistng 
ami preparation for the Hubhath, as the ministers should i 
direct. " From sunset on Saturday until Sunday night 
they would not shave, have roonia swept, nor beds 
made, have food prepared, nor cooking utensils and table- 
ware washed." The ministers of New England laid great 
stress upon this prolonged preparation for the Sabbath. 
It was a prevalent belief among the early colonists that 
the practice of working on the eve of the Sabbath wafl I 
one certain to call down the judgment of heaven upon 
them. One man who had worked an hour after sunset 
at the reimiring of a mill-dam went home to find that i 
his child had fallen into an uncovered well in the cellar | 
of his house, and was drowned. This is related by 
Winthrop as an instance of divine retribution, and, adda j 
the pious and good man, " the father freely, in the open [ 
congregation, did acknowledge it the righteous hand of ] 
God for his profaning His holy day." " Sweet to 
the pilgrims and to their descendants was the hush . 
of their calm Saturday night and their still, tranquil 
Sabbath — sign and token to them, not only of the 
weekly rest ordained in the Creation, but of the 
eternal rest to come." The universal quiet and peace of I 
the community showed the primitive instinct of a pure , 
simple devotion, the sincere religion which knew od I 
compromise in spiritiial things, no half-way obedience to 
God's word, but rested absolutely on the Lord's Day, aa 
waa commanded. No work, no play, no idle strolling 
was known ; no sign of " human life or motion waa seen 
except the necessary care of the patient cattle and other 
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diimb beasts, the orderly anil quiet going to and from 
the meeting, and at the nooning, a visit to the church- 
yard to stand by the aide of the silent dead. This abso- 
lute obedience to the letter as well iis to the spirit of 
God's word was one of the most typical traits of the 
character of the Puritans, and appeared to . them to be 
one of the most vital points of their religion," ' lu her 
charming book. The Sabbath in Puritan New England., 
Miss Elarle gives a graphic and amusing description of 
the early meeting-houses, with their old-fashioned pews 
and their seats allocated with nice discrimination 
according to the position and character of their occu- 
piers. The description given of the icy temperature of the 
meeting-hoiise is enough to affect ua with a fit of shivering, 
even aa we read it at the fireside. " One can but wonder 
whether that fell scourge of New England, that heredi- 
tary curse, consumption, did not have its first germs 
evolved and nourished in our Puritan ancestors by the 
Spartan custom of sitting through the long winter ser- 
vices in the icy, deathlike meeting-houses." This is an 
entry from the diai-y of Judge Sewall : " The communion 
bread was frozen pretty hard, and mttled sadly into the 
plates. Extniordinary cold storm of wind and snow. Blows 
much more as coming home at noon, and so holds on. 
Bread was frozen at the Ix>rd's table. Tliough 'twas so 
cold John Tiickerman was baptized. At six o'clock my ink 
freezes, so that I can hardly write by a good fire in ray 
wife's chamber. Yet was very comfortable at meeting." 
In the bitter winter weather women carried to meeting 
little foot-Btoves, This, however, was done furtively, 

' The Saibatk t» Purilan Nev) England, by Alice Morse Earle. 
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as not quite comporting with New England ideas of 
enduring hardnesa It is told of one worshipper that 
when it was proposed to introduce a stove into tlie wintry 
meeting-house, he withheld his subscription, on the ground 
that " good preaching kept him hot enough without 
atovcB." 

" Sadly down through the centuries is ringing in our 
ears the gloomy rattle of that frozen sacramental breati 
ou the church plate, telling to us the solemn story of 
the austere, comfortless church life of our ancestors. 
Would that the sound could bring to our chilled hearts 
the same steadfast and pure Christian faith that made 
their gloomy, freezing services warm with God's loving 
presence! . . . Patient, frugal. God-fearing, and in- 
dustrious,^ — cruel and intolerant sometimes, but never 
cowardly, — sternly obeying the word of God in the spirit 
and the letter, but erring sometimes in the interpreta- 
tion thereof, surely they had no traits to shame us, to 
keep us from thrilling with pride at the drop of their 
blood which runs in our backsliding veins. Nothing can 
more plainly show their distinguishing characteristics, 
nothing is so fiilly typical of the motive, the spirit of 
their lives, as their reverent observance of the Lord's 
day." ' 

Social Life in New England. — The austeriQr 
and gloom of Puritanism is a theme on which it does not 
require much ability to grow eloquent. It lends itself 

' The Sabbnth in PuriUm Neui Eiu/land. Tlie book nlwuncls with 
livclr and attractive etvhing^ and tticru u on absence of the otnuoing 
and exa^eratiou which so often occurs in tioukB and eawys iirofcsriog 
to ilewribe PnritAn life and niannun. 
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only too easily to satire and criticism, and much that is 
entertaining, if not quite true, has been written about it. 
In Now England, as elsewhere, life was a stern, solemn, 
and colourlesa thing. How could it be otherwifie with 
men trained in such a school as these settlers had been, 
inured from their very birth to toil, hardship, and priva- 
tion, and with no leisure to cultivate the graces and 
ainenitiefi of human life. It would have been a miracle if 
the history of such a people had been other than " dry and 
uu picturesque." " There is no rustle of silks, no waving 
of plumes, no clink of golden spurs." Instead, we have 
the noise of axe and hammer and saw, an apotheosis of 
d(^ed work, work for mere subsistence, for the sheer 
necessaries of life, — work, the dignity of which Carlyle 
chants in his pcean, and in comparison with which all 
else ia chaff and dust — " Extrinsically, prosaic ; intrin- 
Bically, it is poetic and noble." " It has been the 
hshion lately," adds Mr. Lowell,^ " with a few feeble- 
minded persons to undervalue the New England Puritans, 
OS it they were nothing more than gloomy and narrow- 
ininded fanatics." It is more than thirty yeura since 
these words were written, but the word " lately " may 
as well stand to-day ; nor need the fashion be restricted 
to a few feeble-minded persons. The error has a 
wider and more reputable currency ; but inveterate as 
it IB, it has no support, save that which imagination 
or unreasoning prejudice is able to supply. 

There can, of course, be no question as to the austereness 
of these American Puritans. They had crossd the sea, 
not only to get rid of a persecuting Church, but also to 
' Avmig my Bookis, p, S32. 
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get out ot the reach of profligacy, social coiTuption, and 
contagion. " Merry EiigUnd," the England of the Bfxjc 
of Sports, of holiday saturnaliaa, with their drinking bouts 
and their bear-baitinga and cock-fightings ; tliis was the 
Babylon which had cast them forth, and every shred and 
trace of which they were determined to extrude from 
the land of tlieir adoption. They set up, ae they 
believed, in sheer self-protection, a system of wholesale 
proscription which waa bound in the long-run tu react 
injuriously upon them and their children. Everything^ 
that savoured of lightness, clieerfulness, and recreatiooi 
waa discouraged and frowned upon. There were to be 
no amusements save such as could be extracted from the 
social accessories of religion and worship. No pcrsooa 
might possess cards, or dice, or other means of gambling 
Dancing was condemned as an encouragenient to wanton* 
neas, or as inconsistent with a sober and grave carriage. 
The " worldly luxury of long hair " on the part of men 
was denounced as sinful, or, if not sinful, " uncomely and 
prejudicial to the common good." " The sale of every- 
thing was regulated by law, with such minuteness as to 
reach the cost of a meal at an inn, and even the price of 
a pot of beer between meals. Tlie law fixed the prioa 
of all conamodities, of all labor, and of all servants' 
wages. The use of tobacco was early forbidden in all 
public-houses and places ; and though one might smoke 
it in his own house, it was unlawful to do so before 
strangers, or for one person to use it in com{>any of 
another." ' Puritan asceticism does not seem to have 
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• See cliapter on " The Bontuti Piiritoiw," ii 
Pppubr Sutory of the United Slalei, vqL ii p. £ 
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extended to mutters of food and drink, and though 
frugality and temperance were tlie rule, what was thought 
of the attempt to make it a binding, eelf- denying 
ordinance may he gathered from an extract from a letter 
from Thomas Shephard, luiiiiater of Cambridge, to Gover- 
nor Winthrop in 1639 : " This also I doe humbly entreat, 
that there may be no sin made of drinkiwj in any a 
me to atwther, for I am confident that he that etanda 
here will fall and be beat from iiis grounds by his own 
urgnmeutB ; as also that the consequences will be very 
sad, and the thing provoking to God and man to make 
more sins than (as yet is seene) God Himself hath made." ' 

Extravagance, or any kind of insobriety in dress, v 
specially distasteful to the I'uritans of Kew England. 
They felt moved to declare against " the ordinary wearing 
of silver, gold and silver laces," against " immoderate 
great sleeves," and " slashed apparel." The size of sleeve 
which womeu were allowed to wear in their dress was 
limited to the width of Iialf an ell ; and none were to be 
made " with short sleeves, whereby the nakedness of the 
arm may be discovered in the wearing thereof." The 
General Court (of Massachusetts), however, had at 
length to acknowledge the difficulty of enforcing such 
sumptuary laws, on account of " the blindness of men's 
minds, and the stubbouinnes of theire wills," and they 
found it necessary to exempt from their operation per- 
sons of education and employment "above the oi-dinary 
degree." At the same time, the Court rcatfirmed their 
*' utter detestation and dislike that men or women of 
meane condition, educations, and calliuges, should take 
' Lowell's Ainmv] wy Book*, p. 340. 
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vpon tlieni the garbe of gentlemea, by the wearinge fl 
gold or siluer lace, or buttonB or poynts at theire kiiucs^l 
to waUfe ill greate bootea ; or women of the same muke 
to weare silk or tiffaDy hoodea or scarfes, which, though 
allowable to persons of greater eatutes, or more liberal 
education, yet we cannot but judge it intoleralde in per- 
sona of such like condition." From which it will be seen 
that these Puritan democrata had no levelling down notionn 
aa to the " natural rights " of all men. They had Dotiom 
about " dignities " which perhaps would not with perfec 
ajTumetry have fitted in with nther parts of their creed. ] 

The Jewish Theocracy the ideal of the Paritana c 
New England. — For these aumptuary laws and r^^uUnl 
tions the Puritans of New England pleaded the sanctiasl 
of the Mosaic legislation. Tlie Bible was their statute*! 
book, the law of Moses their fountain of authority.^ 
The first code of laws, drawn up at the request of ths^ 
General Court of Massachuaetta, was taken entirely 
from the Old Testament, This was rejected in favour of 
a more liberal and discriminating code, submitted by 
Bev. Nathaniel Ward, who had had the advantage of ft 
l^al as well as a theological training, and thought that 
something could be learned from Justinian aa well as 
Moses. This was " The Body of Liberties," whicli was 
adopted in 1641, and was the firat Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the foundation of all subseiiuent Con- 
stitutions. The Hebrew law of inheritance and of 
servitude (for slavery, as afterwards developed oiid 
practised, was expressly disallowed) were followed bo far 
as their underlying principles were concerned. The 
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breaking of the Sabbath, amiting and cursing parents, "^ 
were not made capital offences. The punishment of / (7 ^*v<A-*6«*j 
death was reserved for ten kinds of misdemeanours. 
These were idolatry, witchcraft, when " direct, express, -^ 
presumptuooH, or high-handed," homicide, whether com- 
mitteil ill malice or in passion, adidtery,' two other 
crimes of Inst, man stealing, falac witness, "of purpose 
to take any man's life," and treason i^ainst the common- 
wealth. Lying and lechery, improper behaviour of L-^ 
any kind, extravagance in dreaa, profanenesB, uncomely 
speeches, swearing, " either by the holy name of God 
or any other oath," were all made penal offences. In t-- 
9 The Body of Liberties " it was enacted that whosoever '^ 
/should blaspheme the name of fiod the Father, the 
\ Sob, or the Holy Ghost, should be put to death. To 
Ideny the infallibility or inspiration of any book of the 
bid or New Testaments was to incur the penalty of 
bne, stripes, and, in extreme cases, even death. " A 
wanton gospeller" was, of all men, most exaspemtiug to 
a Boston Puritan — " a kind of human vermin which he 
felt bound to extirpate." A wanton gospeller was 
one who made free with his criticism on the preacher or 
preached word, " making God's ways contemptible and 
ridiculous " ; and for this offence he was to be condemned 
to stand in a public place for two hours upon a raised 
block, with the inscription "a wanton gospeller" fixed on 
his breast.* In Massachusetts and New Haven the support 

' For tlie death penalty in respect cif adultery was afterwards sub- ^-^ 
I Btituted the practice of the offender 1>eiiig toiupelled Xsi Btand up in 
le public pliUM! with the letter A in Hcarlet displayed conapicu- 
oiulf on the breast. See Hawthorne's Senrkl LeUm: 

* " Tke Boston Puritane," Bryant and Gay's Hittory, vol, ii. cb»p. iii 
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of the ministry and religious ordinances, and the duty a 
constant attendance upon them, were enforced by law. 
Ah in the mother coimtry, no one wiia allowed to ultsent 
himself from chiucli without lawful or reasonable excuse, j 
In the colony of Virginia. ' tliia law was more striugently 
enforced. Church attendance was here made absolutely 
compulsory, " upon pain, for the firat fault, to lose their 
provision and allowance for the whole week following ; 
/tor the second, to lose said allowance, and also to be 
whipped; and for the third, to suffer death." 

Still, the code of Massachusetta and M"ew Haven (the 
latter was oven sterner and more tainted with Moeaism) 
was mild and humane when compared with that of the 
mother country.* There were, at tlie close of Elizabeth's 
reign, thirty-one kinds of crime for which the death 
penalty was uifiicted ; afterwards they reached the enorm- 
ous number of one hundred and twenty - three. The i. 
principles on which the written code of Massachusetts 
was framed were, at any rate, a great advance upon the 
chaos and nnintelUgibility of English jurisprudence. If 
they were strict, and sometimes magnified sins into 
crimes, they were at least intelligible, and people knew 
what to expect from their infraction. 

In the eyes of the Boston Puritans tt was the distlno- 
tive merit of their system that it sought to reproduce 
in the theocracy of New England the uiinnteueBs and 
exactitude of the laws according to which the theocracy 
in the wilderness was governed. It sought, in a word, 
to govern men in accordance with the will of God, 

' Palfre/B Hidory of Nnr Rngland, vol. ii. p. 34, nc 
* Ihid. vol. L p. 27, 
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by exerciaing an immediato auperviaion over the con- 
duct of every individual in the community in all 
his private as well as public acts and relations. In 
their zeal for making men rigliteous by Bumptiiary 
legislution, the rulers and law-makers of New England 
were admonished by signs that filled them with dismay 
that they had overshot the mark. Natiiram expellas 
furcd, tamen iwiue recurrd. Tlie tide of vice and 
uDcleanness could not be kept out of the fancied Arcadia 
of New England by such ineffectual dykes aa they endea- 
voured to construct. The laws against lechery were i/ 
upecially severe and drastic, yet unnatural crimes were 
frequent, and punishment was continually inflicted for 
the vice of unehastity. The prevalence of this vice may 
be in a large measure accounted for by the influx of a 
heterc^neous pojiulation, made up of adventm-ers from 
Europe, and whose natural depravity was intensified by 
the attempted pressure of restraint. Ajiyhow, such 
doings spread great consternation throughout the colojiiee. 
" Marvilious it may be," exclaims Governor Bradford, " to 
see and consider how some kind of wickedness did grow 
and break forth here," notwithstanding the austerity of 
public opinion and the severity of the law, both exceed- 
ing that of any place he ever knew or heard of ; and the 
latter so relentless as to be " somewhat censured by 
moderate and good men." For such wickedness Bradford ^ 
can only accoimt on the supposition that " the divell may 
Carrie a greater spite against the Churches of Christ and 
the gospell hear," and that " Satane hath more power in 
these heathen lands, as som have thought, then in more 
Christian nations, especially over God's servants in 
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them,"' But perhaps we may be pardoned for thinking 
that the overstrained character of the laws that were en- 
acted for their suppression, anil the mixed population of 
the colonies, ae well as the publicity which was neces- 
sarily given to all flagitious otfences in bo small a com- 
munity, these furnish a more rational explanation of the 
matter than the occult and malign influence of the 
Evil One. 



Education in New England. — The colonists of 
New England would have suhscribed to the opinion that 
" it is better to be unborn than untaught." They saw 
no security for religion or social order save as these were 
built round by the bulwark of cultivated intelligence. 
The I'uritans dreiided to have an illiterate ministry. 
Tliey dreaded also to liave an illiterate people, A com- 
mon school, public OS the highway, was being projected 
by the Fathers at Plymouth at a very early date, just 
when tliey hail succeeded in scaring away the wolf of 
starvation, and when the number of men, women, and 
children, all told, did not exceed one hundred and eighty. 
In 1635 the inhabitants of Boston passed a vote '* that 
our brother Philemon Pormont be entreated to become 
schoolmaster for the teaching and nurturingof youth among 
us." The system of common schools came into existence aa 
early as 1647, by an Act of the General Court: "To 
the end that learning may not be buried in the graves of 
our forefathers in Church and commonwealth, the Lord 
assisting our endeavours, it is therefore ordered by this 
Court and authority thereof, that every township in this 
' Rittory of I'lymoiUh I'Utntatiaa, yi>. 585, 386. 
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jurisdiction, after the Loni hath increased them to fifty 
householders, shall then forthwith appoint one within 
their towus to teach all such children as sliall resort to 
liim to write and read," These comiuon echoc 
thickly planted down throughout the towns and ^'illages 
of New England, may be said to constitute " the great 
discovery of our Puritan Fattiers." " They were the first 
lawgivers who saw clearly and enforced practically the 
simple moral and political truth, that knowledge was 
not an alms to be dependent on the chance charity of 
private men, or the precarious pittance of a trust-fund, 
but a sacred debt which the commonwealth owed to 
every one of her children." ' 



I 



In 1G36 the famous Harvard College^ was founded 
by John Harvard, a graduate of Cambridge, who had 
crossed the Atlantic to become the " minister of God's 
word at Charlestown." It was of his poverty that John 
Harvard gave to the college that immortalises his name. 
TTJR endowment consisted of half of his property, namely, 
£400 and hie library. The General Court voted to the 
cost of its erection a sum equal to a year's rate of the 
whole colouy, and in honour of the mother university the 
name of the town was changed to Cambridge. The assembly 
which decreed the establishing of the college, — fitly pre- 

' I/>weU'H Aiiiotuj my Unoks, p. 231. As U) the origiu of the coni- 
moa school eyri^ni, whether impurU^I fnim Geneva iir Holland, the 
reader may contmlt Hr, Douglas Campbell. He contends earnestly, 
ai agaiast Mr. Bani^roft nnd other histuriniLs, fur the Ketherlamls as 
ita birthplace aud cradle, — The I'vritnn in HiilUiTid, Eiu/iand, and 
Aiaerira, ii. jip. 33&-340. 

* Quiney, Hiitory of Uai-vanl Vitivernty. 
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sided over by an Oxonian, Henry Vane, the friend of 
Milton, — is said to have been " the first body in which 
the people, by their representatives, gave their own money 
to found a place of education." " The act was a memorable 
one, if we have regard to all the circumstances of the year 
in which it was done. On every side danger was in the 
air. Threatened at once with an Indian war, with the 
enmity of the home Government, and with grave dissen- 
sions among themselves, the year 1636 was a trying one 
indeed for the little community of Puritans, and their 
founding a college by public taxation just at this time is 
a striking illustration of their unalterable purpose to 
realise in this new home their ideal of an educated 
Christian society." ^ 

* Fiske's Beginningi of New England^ p. 111. 
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CHAPTER VI 



The Growth of Intolkuanub in New England 



It would be an obvious and, iiieleeil, inexcusable 
omisaiou in a history profegsitig even in bareat outline, 
to exhibit the growth of the Puritan theocracy in New 
England, did it contain no alluaion to the spirit of exclu- 
sivenesa which gradually became grafted ujjon it, and 
culminated at length in active and bitter persecution. 
We have already seen one or two portentous manifesta- 
tiona of this spirit. We have seen how two of the early 
emigrants were banished from Salem because they were 
Churchmen, and bow Massachusetts cast out Roger 
WilliamB, Mrs. Hutchinson, and others because their 
opinions had become too extreme to be tolerated. We 
shall find, as we investigate the matter further, fresh 
and melancholy confirmation of what has been often 
observed in connection with struggling religious parties, 
that those who have themselves suffered the exil and 
misery of oppression, are nothing loth in the day of their 
power to inflict like suffering ui>on others. " Every sect 
saith, 'Oh, give rae liberty!' But give it to him, and 
{to his power) he will not yield it to anybody else. Is it 
ingenuous to ask liberty and not to give it i What 
greater Iiypocrisy than for those who were oppressed by 
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tbe bishops to become the greatest oppressors tbemselvee 
80 Boon as their yoke was removed ? " ^ 

We do not propose to attempt anything like a descrip- 
tion of the ecclesiastical controversies which at successive 
periods during the seventeenth century agitated the 
Church hfe of New England, There are two, however, 
which we must not pass over, not only because of their 
importance, but because they were the occasion of much 
heart-burning, and have done more to excite prejudice 
against the Fathers of New England than all the othOT 
" evil and uncomfortable occurrents " (to use Cotton 
Mather's phrase) which were so rife during that century. 
These were the Baptist and the Quaker controversy. 

Perseoution of Baptists. — The first Baptist 
Church in America was founded, as we have seen, by 
Roger Williams; but independently of Williams it is 
manifest, trom the nature of the soil, that among 
such a plentiful crop of heresies as Rhode Island 
got the credit of producing, " Anabaptistry " was not 
likely to be wanting. It was inevitable, too, tliat tlie 
seed should he carried into the colony of Massachusette, 
if it did not spring there indejteudently uo ite own 
account. Anyhow, the seed was sown there also, for in 
1644 we find Winthrop writing : "Anabaptistry increased 
and sprejid in the country, which occasioned the magis- 
trates at the last Court to draw up an order ^ f or banislung 
such as continued obstinate after due conviction." Tlie 
austere and intolerant Endicott was then governor of the 

1 CromwelTi LelUrt and Spetrha. 

> Palfre/a Hutorg of Nate Englanif, voL ii. |i. 346. 
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colony. Some years after the passing of tfuB order, 
John Clarke, who had been educated as a physician, and 
was now the pastor of the first Biiptist Church in New- 
port, accomjMinied by two frieuds, Crandall aaid Holmes, 
went on a visit to the house of an old friend and fellow- 
Baptiet at Lynn, ten miles frani Boston. The sequel 
proved that this was indeed putting their head into the 
lion's den, or rather, into the lion's niuuth. The ne.\.t 
day being Sunday, they agreed to have a religious service 
among themselves, and while Clarke was speaking, two 
constables entered the house uud arrested them. They 
were hauled off to the meethig-house of the town, and 
when the service was over, Clarke rose and asked leave 
to " propose a few things to the congregation." This 
was, of course, forbidden. Next morning they were all 
brought before the m^strate, and sentenced to be iin- 
priaonod in tlie jail at Boston. The day after, they were 
brought before Governor Endicott, who reviled them 
with being Anabaptists, their answer to which was sum- 
marily cut short, and they were each of them fined, 
Clarke £20, Holmes £30, and Crandall £5, and in default 
of payment, " each was to be well whipped." A friend 
came forward to pay the fine on behalf of Clarke ; but 
Hohnes, refusing to avail liimself of help so little to his 
mind, was subjected to the humiliation of being whipped. 
It does not appear that any further penalty of the like 
kind was iutlicted upou persons embracing and professing 
Baptist views. For years the law against Baptists 
remained practically a dead letter. In 1 065, however, 
a Baptist Church was organised in C'harlestown, which 
ultimately became the first Baptist Oiurch of Boston, 
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and its nctiou in receiving to its communion those who 
had beeu excommunicated by other Churches appears to 
have led the authorities to deal with it in very summary 
fashion. Five of its members were disfranchised, and 
two were sent to prison, where they remained for nearly 
a year. Three of the leaders were sentenced to be 
banished. No furtlier proceedings appear to have been 
instituted against the members of this sect, for two 
years after we have the testimony of the l^;ents of the 
colony in England to the effect : " As for the Anabaptists, 
they are now subject to no other penal statutes than 
those of the Congregational way." ^ 

It is not at first sight easy to explain why, for holding 
the apj)arently harmless opinion that infants are not fit 
subjects for baptism (the question of immersion does not 
aeem to have iigured in the coutroverey), Christian men 
should have been subjected to pei^secutiou or suGTering. 
It seems to exhibit the spirit of intolerance in its very 
worst form. But it must be bonie in mind that to the 
Puritans of that tlay baptism was not the innocuous 
seeming creed which it is to us. It was identified with 
Anabaptism, and Anabaptism had a history behind it 
full of terrorising significance. In the sixteenth century 
Baptism or Anabaptism (for practically there was no 
attempt to discriminate between them) gave the name 
to " one of the wildest and fiercest sects ever bred 
within the pale of the Christian Church."' The mem- 



■ Palfrey'B HiOory, vol. ii. p. 488. 

t " Anal»ptiBin," says Jeromy Tujior, in hie famous argument for 
liberty, " ia as much to be rooted out s« anylliing that is tlie gtcaXv*t. 
pent and nuisatice to the public iulercst." 
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berfl of this eect denied the authority of the magistratee, 
the lawfulness of taking oaths, and many of the cardinal 
Chrifitiau doctrines, and were guilty of gross enormities, 
such as polygamy, rebellion, theft, murder, etc. Con- 
sidering, then, the Hagitious errors and excesses into 
which the Anabaptists had fallen, and by which they had 
acquired such an unsavoury reputation, it is little to be 
wondered at that the Puritans of Massachusetts should 
view with horror and alarm the possible recrudescence 
of such errors, and without making any attempt to 
discriminate between them should regard Baptists of 
every description aa eminently unsafe and daugerous 
people.' 

Whatever may be said in reprobation of the course 
they pursued, there is no doubt that the rulers of Massa- 
chusetts were sincerely perplexed aa to liow they should 
act in r^ard to those holding and avowing Baptist con- 
victions. " The truth is," said the General Court in their 
"Declaration" in November 1646, "the great trouble 
we have been put into, and hazard also, by fanatistical 
and anabaptistical spirits, whose conscience and religion 
hath been only to set forth themselves and raise contea- 
Uons ill the country, did provoke us to provide for our 
safety. . . . But for such as differ from us only in judg- 
ment, and live peaceably amongst ub, without occasioning 

' Crmhj's Hiitory of tht EnglM Bapluls,\xxiu, xxiv,Yr>\, i, p. 196; 
Palfrey's Hitlory, vol. i. p. 487, note, also vol. ii. p. 3JS ; Motley's 
Bite of the Dvlrh Reyuhlw, vol. i. pp. 79, 80 ; Robertson's Siaory of 
th« Reign of Charla the Fifth, bk. v. "The ' sujieraddiiig of Ana- 
baptiHtry to Saiu-culottiam ' (Carlyle'a Oroimnll, vol. ii. ]j. 70) alarniwi 
the nutgUtrates of MasflachuMlts, as it soon after aJanned Ute Dicta- 
tor of England ;" Palfrey's Histon/, vol ii j>, 348, note. 
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disturbance, etc, auch have no cause to complain ; for it ' 
hath never been as yet put in execution gainst aiiy of 
them, although such are known to live amongst us." ' 
They were glad of any pretext to restrain them fi-om 
enforcing the law against Anabaptists. It is said that 
two of the presidents of Harv.ird College were Anabaptists. 



Perseoution of the Quakers. — The sufferings of 
the Baptists were mildness itself compared with the 
severities inflicted on the people called Quakers. This is 
the darkest and most shameful blot upon the theocracy of 
Kew England. Quakerism made its appearance in Boston 
in 1656, being thither imported by two improtected 
women, Mary Fisher and Ann Austin, who had come from 
the Barbadoes. They were charged with holdii^ " very 
dangerous, heretical, and blasphemous opinions"; their 
baggage was searched, and all their books and tracts con- 
fiscated, and after beinj; kept in prison for five weeks they 
were shipped back to the Barbadoea Two days after, 
another contingent of the same persuasion, eight in num- 
ber, were in like manner ijnprisoned and then sent liack 
to England. Nothing daunted by this treatment, some 
of them returned ; nor could all the severities which the 
authorities could devise for their suppression — scourging, 
imprisonment, and threatenings — avail to quench their 
ardour or abate their " testimony." Tlie punishment 
decreed against all who came within the jurisdiction of 
the Court was the loss of one ear on the first convictioD ; 
on the second, the cropping of the other ear ; after the 

' Palfrey's Hitton/, viA. ii. ]i. 348, note; Bancpofl'a Midarif, vi.I, | 
i. p. 3S4, revu«d editioii, p. 350. 
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third conviction, the tongue waa to be bored with a hot 
iron, and theu they were to be impriaoued, with hard 
labour, till tiiey could be got rid of " at tlieir own charge." 
It was made criminal for any one to harbour any of " the 
accursed sect." Any captain of a vessel carrying a Quaker 
into port was to be fined £100, and in defaidt of pay- 
ment, to be iniprieoned till the fine waa paid. Three 
Quaker women were stripped to the waist and Hogged 
through eleven towns, and this in the winter season, amid 
frost and snow. Persecution had the effect it has had 
so often on its hapless victims, and upon those who have 
witnessed their sufferings. It begot a strange and weird 
eagerness for the crown of martyrdom, The sufferers 
were most numerous where they were most feared. 
Their fortitude, their patience under suffering, their 
unwavering conviction in the righteousness of their 
cause, won for them friends and sympathisers among all 
classes of the community, Tlie authorities did their 
utmost to restrain every manifestation of sympathy, 
even to the extent of sentencing any person convicted 
of being present at a Quaker meeting to a Bne of lOs., 
and for taking part in any such meeting a tine of £5. 

Four Quakers were hanged — William Robinson and 
Marmaduke Stevenson in 1659, Mary Dyer in 1660, 
and William Leddra in 1661. Leddra'a was the last 
execution in Boston for the cause of religious opinion. 
" What do you gain," cried Wenlock Christison, " by 
taking Quakers' lives ? For the last man that you put 
to death, here are five come in his room. It ye have 
power to take my life, God can raise up ten of His 
servacts in my stead." 
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At last the pent up indignation of the people, inspired 
by theae atrocities, broke out in such violence that the 
luagistratea began to iiuail before it, and were forced to 
stay their hands, and to repeal the iniquitous laws. It] 
is due to the other united colonies to say that thou^' 
they were guilty of harsh and repressive measures, they 
did not go the length of enacting capital laws against 
the Quakers ; it was only by the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts that they were hanged. The persecution of th«i 
Quakers continued for five years, and during that tinWJ 
it was a great grievance to Massachusetts that no assist- 
ance was given by the towns of Narraganselt Bay iii 
extirpating the heretics who " proi^agate the kiugdome 
of Sathan." 



Rhode laland would have no part in Pereecutloti, 

— It is to the everlasting honour of Rhode Island 
that, when appealed to by the commissionere of the 
united colonies, they replied in these terms : " As 
concerning these Quakers (so called) which are now 
among ns, we have no law among us whereby to punish 
any for only declaring by words, etc., their minds and 
understanding concerning the things and ways of God as 
to salvation and an eternal condition." They did not 
deny that the doctrines of the Quakers tended " to very 
absolute cutting down and overturning relations and civil 
government among men " ; nevertheless, they believed 
that the most ett'ectual way of defeating their designs 
was to oppose them with no weapons othei- than argu- 
ments and moral dissuasives. To meet them with weapons 
of another kind would be to defeat their own object, 
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inasmuch as they delight " to be persecuted by civil 
powers ; and when they are so, they are like to gain more 
adherence by the conceit of their patient sufferings than 
by coneeub to their pernicious sayings." It is easy for 
us to see that the Bfaode Islanders took the only right 
and reasonable ground ; but, unfortunately for their vay 
sound and enUghteued theory, it did not receive practical 
illustration in the behaviour of the persecuted sect which 
they thus welcomed to their oaylimi. Ghode Island 
became a very cave of AduUam for Quaker refugees. 
They kept the whole colony in a state of constant 
embroilment and dispeace. Tliere is no doubt that 
Boger Williams gave expressiou to the feeling of 
grievance on his own part and on the part of his 
fellow-colonists when he said : " We suffer for their 
sake, and are accounted theii- abettors." Wide as was 
his toleration and boundless his charity, he could 
not hold himself back from contending against their 
pernicious errors, their unscriptural opinions ; ' and his 
controversy with Fox, contained in a book of more than 
300 printed pages, entitled, Gcorije Fox Digged out of hU 
Burrowcs, is perhaps the only controversy of his life into 
which he threw a spice of acrimony and bitterness, 
though he bunself playfully describes it as " sharp Scrip- 
ture language." 

From the description of theui just given, it will be 
seen that the CJuakers of three hundred years ago 



< UiB irrepressible zeal iu shuwii in the fact that wlivu he was 
eeventy-tLree years old he rowet! himself in a boat the whole length 
uf Narragansctt Bay tu engage in a. theological tournainent ugaiuat 
tliTee (Junker ubampiona. 
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had little in common with the peaceably-disposed,' 
excelleut, and irreproachable people we now know as 
the Society of Friends. Strictly speaking, they were 
not Quakers, but Ranters, the Ranters whom Fox 
spoke of as "great opposers of Friends, and disturbers 
of our meetings." * Yet these were the species ot 
Quakers with which New England and Old England 
were made painfully familiar. At one time more than 
foiu- thousand of them were in English jails. They were 
a disorderly and turbulent set of people, guilty of most 
censurable behaviour, the most wanton acts of outrage 
and indecency. They railed against ministers and magis- 
trates when they met them on the road, interrupted 
public worship, harangued the people io public places 
with loud voice and excited gestures, and even women went 
naked through the public streets. A Quakeress appeared 
at a meetbig-house in Massachusetts attired in sackcloth, . 
and with her face painted black, in order to represent the 
coming of the small-pox. " The Quakers were drunk with 
religious zeal. They appeared naked in the streets and 
churches, liideous with gi-ease and lampblack, breaking 
bottles, and raising riot and diaturbauce everywhere." 

Undoubtedly the great error into which the authoritie* 
of Massachusetts fell was in attempting to extirpate J 
them as fanatics and heretics, rather than as enemies | 
of public order, and as disturbers of the peace, 
of the severities directed against them may be on Ihel 
latter ground justly defended." For the more drastio f 

■ S«c cliapUron "Quakerism in Nuw England," Urj-uit a; 
Uidart/, vol. iL ]>. 1T&. 
* "The magistrates tuck the groimd iLat MaiwachuMtIa belon 
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measures — -those that were directed against dangerous, 
heretical, and blaaphemous tipinioiia — no apology can be 
offered. They are indefensible. Tlie execution of Mary 
Dyer, William Robinson, Marmaduke Stevensou, and 
William Leddra was a piece of horrible and atrocious 
biirbarity, and reflects upon Endicott and Norton, the 
principal agents concerned in it, lasting infamy and 
disgrace. 

It is possible to reprobate and condemn the intoler- 
ftnco of the Puiitane of Massachusetts, — rather, we should 
say, the leatlers of the Puritans of Massachusetts, for it 
is clear that the body of opinion and feeling in the 
colony was not with them, but against them, — and yet 
to disavow all sympathy with the reckless unmeasured 
denunciation which has been poured out upon them in 
connection with their treatment of the Quakers. " It 
has been the fashion in these days to represent the case 
as if all the wrong were on one side, and all human 
sympathy should be with the Quakers. It seldom 
happens in any quarrel that all the wioug is on one 
side. Life would be much simpler if such were the 
case. In this instance wrong was largely on one side, 
but not entirely so."^ Lowell's judgment upon this 
matter must, we think, constrain the sympathy, if it 
does not command the entire assent, of all who have 
fairly considered this question : " Whether they were 
right or wrong in their dealing with the Quakers is 

absolutely to its people, nnrl tliat tliey bail the right now, aa in 
earlier days, to put down ojiimtiition, and biiniBli all maK'onti'nta, 
The theory was correct enough." — Hutory of Eiuflish Culonia in 
Amenca, by Ileuty Oabut Lodge, p. 354. 
• Bodon, by Henry Ca>>ot Lodge, pp. 4G-48. 
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HOt a question to be decided glibly after two centiinea 
struggle towards a conception of toleration very imper- 
fect even yet, perhaps impoasible to human nature. If 
they did not choose what eeems to ns the wisest way 
of keeping the devil out of their household, they 
certainly had a very lionest will to keep him out, which 
we might emulate with advantage."' 



Massachuaetta less advanced in reg;ard to freedom 
and toleration than any other State. — " It is wrong," 
says Mr. Goldwin Smith, " to say that the Puritans of 
Massachusetts left the mother country to assert the 
principle of liberty of conscience, and then shamefully 
violated that principle by their own practice. They 
came out, not to assert liberty of conscience, a principle 
which had not dawned on their minds, but to found a 
religious commonwealth on their own model, and tn it to 
live the spiritual life to which they aspired." " These men 
had come into the wilderness to huild up a theooracy, 
and made no pretensions of securing liberty for anybody 
but themselves. They were quite as intolerant of opiniotia 
that were not their own as the most inexorable persecutor 
that ever ' peppered ' a Puritan." ' 

' Amony my Dooki : New England Tvia Centariei Ago, p. 268. 

' Bryant and Oaj'n HiMory, vol, t p. 637, Perhaps there la too 
liiurb pepper iu thia critkisiii, auil it uwls U> lie reud aidn by side 
with the Blatement of Mt. DtmglnH Cauipbell, in Lin work, Tht Puri- 
Itin in Holland, Knglawl, and Avterita. lie condemiiB, and llwl 
Hlrongly, tlio inUiierBiice iif MBasachiuietts. He wyo : "8he wat tfa^ 
only one of the wlonieB except CnuDectinit in wliicli wiuJiea wwd 
l>ut to death ; she alone liangcd the inodcueive (xuve the nuarii) 
Quakers ; and her records tell the worst bUe—with the execpUon of 
tlio«c of Virginia— regarding the atrvutlit^ i;<jmmitt«d on the Indian^ 
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We have alreajy seen how Roger Willitime was ban- 
ished from Massachusetts for havmg " broached and 
divulged divers new and dangerouB opinions." As this 
furnishes a crucial instance of the charge of exclusivenesa 
and intolerance brought against the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetta, it will be well for us to try and ascertain what 
really were the grounds on which the action of the author- 
ities was based in their treatment of Roger Williams. Tliiw 
raises the question, 



Waa Roger Williams peraecuted on account of hie 
religious opinions? And we may say at once that 
this ia one of those questions which probably never 
will be settled fj the Batisfaetion of every one con- 
cerned ill it. Opposite conclusions will be formed, 
and opposite answers given, according as the standpoint 
from wliich men view it varies, and according as their 
minds are swayed by varying prepossessions. On the one 
side, it is contended that Roger Williams Buttered what he 
did in the cause of soul liberty ; in other woi-ds, that it was 
his zeal for toleration, the rights and liberty of conscience, 
that made bim obnoxious to the authorities of Massa- 

who were rolilied r>f their land and constantly ki'lnaiipwl and aulJ 
OB slaves to the aouthem planters. He fuxounts Fur her uluuurantiflm 
on this wise, nu the theory which his work in mainly written to sup- 
port, that Bhe hud come less than any otlicrcoltnty under tliemBiieaoB 
of the Netherlands. He adds : " Much haa been Raid in history alio\it 
the severe Piiritiiuieal kws of MassiidiUBettti. They were Mvere 
when couipartd with the laws of noirie of the oilier colonies, like 
New York and Peunaylvania, which liad come mure fully under a 
Netherland influence. But in aorae features they were mildness itself 
with those enacted at an earlier period by tlie government of Vir- 
ginia, a. pure Engliah settlement little tainted with Puritanism."— 
Vol. a i>p. 414, 418. 
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chuaettB, and led them to insist on his expulsion from 
the colony. Ou the other side, it is niaiutaiiied that 
toleration and soul liberty or soul oppreBsion had nothing 
whatever to do with his being banished. No question 
of this kind was involved in it. He was not charged 
with heresy ; the issue as between him and the Fathers 
did not turn upou any religious dogma. The questions 
which he raised, and by raising provoked opposition, 
were questions relating to political rights and the 
administration of government. It will put the matter 
in a clearer light if we consider for a moment what 
exactly were the charges brought against Eoger Williams. 
Happily he himself has left us in no doubt as to whafc 
these were. In Mr. Cotton's Letter Examined and 
Answered, he says : " After my public trial and answers, 
one of the moat eminent magistrates, whose name and 
speech may by others be remembered, stood up and spoke; 
Mr. Williams holds forth these four particulars : First, 
That we have not our land by patent from the King, but 
that the natives are the true owners of it, and that 
we onght to repent of such a recei\'ing it by Patent. 
Secondly, Tliat it is not lawful to call a wicked peison 
to sweare to pray as being actions of God's worehip. 
Thirdly, That it is not lawful to hear any of the Ministers 
of the Parish Assemblies in England. Fourthly, Tiiat 
the Civil Magistrates' power extends only to the IxHlies 
and goods and outward state of men, etc. 1 acknowledge 
the particulars were ri|^htly summed up." It is evidenk 
at II glance that it is only the last particular which 
contoine any allusion whatever to the doctrine of tolera- 
tion or " soul liberty." Such allusion, indeed, as may 
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be detected in the third, rather pointB to the infraction 

than the maintenance of this doctrine. 

We liave i-ead with couBidemble care a work recently 
published, entitled. Roger Williams, the Pioneer of Beliffvms 
lAherty} in which Mr. Straus does his beat to relieve 
Williams from the charge of being factious aud aelf- 
opinionative, etc., and to afBx to the leaders in 
MassachusettB the odium of intolerance aud persecu- 
tion. We recognise the earnestness and ability with 
which he has discharged his task, but we cannot 
honestly say that his success is equal to his zeal, or that 
he has in any way weakened the argument or discredited 
the contention of those who hold that Roger Williams 
was banished from Salem, not for his religious opinions, 
but for political reasons, because he identified himself 
with doctrines and opinions which were believed to be 
subversive of the safety and even the existence of the 
rising commonwealth. That this was the conviction of 
those who were the means of his banishment, we have 
no manner of doubt. Tliey may have been mistaken 
in so beUeviiig, to some extent it is very probable that 
they were, but their sincerity is unimpeachable ; nor does 
a candid examination of theii' conduct constrain any 
other conclusion than that they were moved, not by a 
malignant and persecuting spirit, but by the prudent 
instinct of self - protection. Tliis admission does not 
in any wise detract from our admiration of Roger 
Williams, uor lessen our conviction that he was a 
noble, magnanimous, broad-minded man, swayed by a 

' By Oscar S. Straus. London : T. Fisliei- Uiiwiii. Ni-w Yurk : 
The Century Co. 18U4. 
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passion for liberty &b pure and intense as ever 
glowed iu a human souL Nay more, we confeae IbHt 
necessary as it seems to us that he should have been 
restrained from following divisive courses by prop^ating 
his opinions, our sympathies go out to him in his banish- 
ment and exile, aa they do not go out to his judges and 
those who inflicted this sentence upon him, and we cannot 
but feel that his was the real triumph and the stainless 
and lasting glory.' 



The spirit of intolerance was deeply ingrained in the 
minds of some of the Puritan leaders. John Eudicott was 
a pasHJonate, domineering, yet disinterested ruler, an un- 
apariug and conscientious bigot. Cotton only disapproved 
of persecution when it was directed against truth ; it was 
the duty of truth to peraecute error. " Better tolerate 
hypocrites and tares," he said, " than thorns and briars." 
Nathaniel Ward, who drew up the lirat legal code, known 
as the Body of Liberties, said, " I'olypioty is the greatest 

I Ur. Dexter, la taa Ai to Rajtr WUiiamt, BoHton 1676, hoe 
thoroughly iliMuued the ■{uestion aa to Williams being expelled 
from MawavhiiMtta ouaccouutof liui religious opinions, sod jostiAiu, 
we think, completely the verdict of Dr. Palfrey {/fuiory 0/ Ntw Eng- 
land, vol. i p. 413), thai " thv mmnd and gcneMiia principlp of it 
perfect freeilum of the ronwieniv iu religiiiuu conuem.i can Mxrwly 
be iihown to have bcten invulveil iti the dinpute." 

We u-ouli) take thin opportniitty of directing attention Iu an artiula 1 
uu "Tlie alleged Persecution of Maaaai:hiisett«, or Justice tu the 1 
Pilgrinw," which appeared in IWB in llie Mareh number of Ntie 
Kiiglandtr antf ¥aU RevietD. This article is specially valiuhle fur 
the aoutoes of information and authority which it n>»nh>h uul 
BUggesU 
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impiety in the world. It is said that men ought to have 
liberty of their couBcience, and that it is persecution lo 
debar them of it ; I can rather stand amazed tlian reply 
to this : it is an aatontshment to think that the braiiies 
of men ahould be pitrboyl'd in such impious ignorance. 
Let all the wits under heaven lay their heads together 
and find an Assertion worse than this (one excepted), I will 
Petition to be chosen the univerBal Ideal of the world," ^ 
" The elder Winthrop had, I believe," says Bancroft,^ 
" relented before his death, and professed himself weary 
of banishing heretics ; the soul of the younger Winthrop 
was incapable of harbouring a thought of intolerant 
cruelty; but the ru^ed Dudley was not mellowed by 
old age. ' God forbid,' said he, ' our love for the truth 
should be grown so cold that we sliould tolerate errors. 
I die no libertine.' Very difl'erent, however, was the 
spirit of Sir Henry Vane. ' It were better,' he said, 
' not to censure any persons for matters of a religious 
concernment.'" With Roger Williams, with Milton, and 
Cromwell, he held that persecution for the sake of reli- 
gious opinion was both a blunder and a crime. It is 
evident that in this Governor Vane carried with him 

' This eminent lawyer-divine outdoes all the peculiarities of his 
style when writing of toleration. "We have been reputed oh Col- 
liivies of wild Opmioniste, swarmed into a remot* wildemesa to find 
elbow-room for out Phanatiu doctrines and practices ; I trust onr 
diligence poet, and constantsedntity against suctiperwuu and coutwb, 
will pleaii Ijetter things for ua. I dare take upon me to lie the 
Herauld of New England so far oa to proclaim to the World, in the 
mune of our Colony, that all Familists, Antinomians, Annt>aptiHte, 
and other entliiisiasts, shall have free Liberty lo le«p away from us ; 
&nd mich as will couc, to be gone as fast as they con, the sooner the 
better."— Bryant and Gay's Hiilory. vol. ii. pp. 69, 80. 

» Sitlory, vol i. p. 336, revised edition, p. 3G3. 
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the weight of opinion among the coloniBts. They rose 
up again and ^ain in arraignment of and revolt against 
tlte ixilicy of their nilera, and there can lie little tloubt 
that it was owing to the growing body of adverse public 
opinion that the reign of persecution ceased as soon as it ' 
did. " Massachusetts, on whom, as the most powerful of 
the colonies, lay the heaviest responsibility for her own 
safety and the safety of her allies, had used greater 
rigour than the rest in the maintenauce of order and 
in the removal of dissentients. But in thirty-five years 
she had grown powerful euough and confident enough to 
dismiss or to relax some of the securities which, in her 
early feebleness, had beeu thought essentiaL It may 
fairly be reckoned to the credit of her people that tliey 
desisted from harsh measures, and were reconciled to the 
existence of disaeut in some proportion to their beconii:^ 
well organised and safe, while too often it has been 
observed in other eommuuities, that the stronger they 
felt themselves the less freedom they allowed," ' 

The Fathers of New Plymouth ft-ee tcom the Btain 
of persecution. — It has been asserted, and when not 
asserted bus been frequently imphed, that the Fathats 
and founders of New Plymouth were chargeable with 
perscuting those who differed from them in their religious 
opinions, and that consequently Mrs. Hemans' well- 
known tribute, that 

" They left uiistained vhnt there they fonnd, 
Freedom to worship God," 

must be t^ken with considerable abatement. In his 
' Pulfrej'B History of New England, vol ii. [i. 4fl3. 
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History of the People called Quakers, Sewel makes this 
charge without auy qualificatiou. Speaking of the fol- 
lowers of those men who suffered much for their separa- 
tion fi-om tlie Church of England,^ — Brown, Barrowe, 
Greenwood, and Tenry, — he adds: " Very remarkable it 
is that even those of that persuasion, of which many in 
the reign of King Charles i. went to New England to 
avoid the persecution of the bishops, afterwards them- 
selves turned cruel persecutors of pious people by inhuman 
whippings, etc, and, lastly, by putting some to death by 
the hands of a hangman." ' It is evident at a glance 
that the writer has fallen into a double blunder, first in 
saying that the followers of Browne went out to New 
England in the reign of Charles i., and, secondly, in 
alleging that they turned out cruel persecutors. No 
doubt Sewel is thinking of the second band of eniigrantB 
who went out to Massachusetts, and which he mixes up 
with the settlers at New Plymouth. 

That the Fathers of New Plymouth were innocent of the 
chaise of persecuting the Quakers is proved by the fact that 
during their lifetime there were no Quakers to persecute. 
Upon this matter the testimony of Geoi^e Fox may be 
held to be decisive. "In 1655," says Fox, "many went 
beyond the sea, where truth also sprung up (he means the 
truth for which he and his co-religioniats contended) ; and 
in 1656 it hroke forth in. Amtrkar This was thirty-6ve 
years after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620, 
and by tlint time not a single leader whose name has 
come down to us was Uving. John Kobinson, John 
Carver, Samuel Fuller, William Brewster, Edward Win- 
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slow. Miles Standisli, Willinm Bradford, had all pasaed 
away. New Plymouth was no longer an independent 
colotiy, but had become confederated witb MussachuseUs, 
Connecticut, and New Haven. Clearly, then, no charge 
of persecution as against Friends or Ijuakers cau be 
sustained against the Fathers and first settlers of New 
England.' 

Reference has been already made to the prevalence of 
toleration in New Plymouth as compared with Massa- 
chusetts. The treatment of Quakers was far more 
humane. It was never guilty of the crime of hangiDg 
witches. In New Plymouth church membership was not 
made a condition of the elective franchise. Those larger 
and freer sentiments in regard to the toleration of diOier- 
iug opinions, which were fermenting in the minds of a 
large and iufiuential section of their countrymen in 
England, were beginning to operate upon the minds of 
colonists, and they read with avidity tlie literature which 
was being continually imported mto the colony. The im- 
pression that it made upon them may be gathered from %M 
movement which was set on foot in New Plymouth : " for* 
a full and free tolerance of religion to all men, witboutl 
exception, against Turk, Jew, Papist, Arian, Socinian^J 
Familist, or any other." Winslow, governor of the oolcmjr, I 
writing to Governor Winthrop, says : " You would bara J 
admired to have seen how sweet the carion relished to , 

1 See pamphJet entitled. The Pilgrim Father) neiOieT Pvrilant n 
Pwmcvifrr*, l-y the late Chaniljerkiii of the City of Londoii, Bmja- 
luiu Switt, Ew)., F,H.A.S. In lliie pamphlet Mr. Scott brinjp for- I 
ward oome iiiUreHtiug facte, Bhowing how the eona and deicendaaM A 
of the Pilgrim Fathers were honouralily dUtinguialied for tlidr 1 
hatred of, and hostility to, perBccntion. 
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the pnlnte of most of them." The movement was 
defeattjil by delay ; but it shows in what directiou the 
miud of these Plymoutli Puritans was tending. 

Puritans and PuritanB. — What baa just been 
said about New Plymoutb illustrates the necessity of 
careful discrimination when passing judgment uimn the 
Puritans as a party or class. To their detractors and 
the majority of critics it never seems to occur that 
there were Puritans and Puritans ; that the name 
stands for almost as much diversity of faith and 
character as the name " Protestant." Hence much 
that has been written about the Puritans recalls the 

t Baying of Napoleon, that " history is a fable that has 
been agreed on," ' For instance, in his work on Tke 
PurUan Colonies, Mr. Doyle says : " To speak of the 
Puritan, whether in England or America, as the champion 
of spiritual freedom, is a proof of ignorance or worse. 
Toleration was abhorrent to him, even when he most 
needed it. He would have scorned those pleas of 
expediency which modem apologists have sometimes 

Iui^ed in hia behaJf. His creed on this matter was 
as simple as that of St. Lewis or Torquemada. He 
bad possession of the truth, and it was his bounden 
duty, by whatever means, to promote the extension of 
that truth, and to restrain and extirpate error. In 
thia he in no wise fell short of the moral standard of 
his age." 
But as a specimen of wholesale reckless denunciation 
; 



See ante, p. 112 ; Doyle's Engiith tit America : Parituit CoUniia, 
VoL i. p. 6. 
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it would be difficult to match the following choice passage, 
takeu from a leading literary English journal : ' " Tlie 
savage brutality of the American Puritans, truthfully told, 
would afford one of the most significant and profitable 
lessons that history could teach. Chumpious of liberty, 
but mercilesB and unprincipled tyrants; fugitives from 
persecution, but the most senseless and reckless of perse- 
cutors; claimants of an enlightened religion, but the last 
upholders of the cruel and ignorant creed of the witch 
doctors ; whining over the ferocity of the Indian, yet 
outdoing that ferocity a hundredfold," etc. But probably 
enough has been quoted of this kind of swearing at large. 
It serves at least to illustrate the venomous antipathy 
which it has ever been the fate of the Puritans to provoke, 
whether in America or in England. Their enemies and 
critics (of this school) have never professed to be re- 
strained by the usual urbanities of controversy, nor to 
be governed by the ordinary rules of literary warfare, 
but liave gone upon the principle that any stick ia 
good enough with which to beat a cur of a Puritan. 
The homage of such liate is perhaps the greatest of all 
tributes which has been paid to the greatness of Purita 
' Ife Sutvnlay Eevitv:, January 2»th, 1881, 
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Toloraitioi) not from st^ptieiani, ignorance, or indifference, Lecky, 
Fronde, Morley, Dr. Johnson, Charles James Fox — Lord Herbert and 
Uobbes, St. Louis — Pliilips Brooks' definition of tolerance— Wrong 
views rebutted— Appeal to history— Origin of toleration — ChriBtian 
Cliurcli founded on — Edict of Milan — Tartullian, IjctajitiuH, 
Athanasiiis — William of Occam, Maraigtio — Wyclif — Ang^liarg Con- 
fcBsion — Luther — Hallam points to More and Jeremy Taylor — 
Maason on — Pioneers of liberty and toleration, how to be Judged — 
Noteon"Thedaty of persecution" — Note on "The tolerance of indif- 
ference" — Earliest apostles of toleration from among the persecuted 1 
— Maanon's testimony to Independents and Baptists — English Baptist i 
Churoh at Amsterdam— Dutch Analiaptiats first advocates of tolem- | 
tion — William of Orange — Dutch Anabaptists in London — Robert i 
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up with Independency — BLahoj) Hooper — Robert Browne— Vet 
Browne's doctrine not toleration in the fullest sense — Plea that 
Papists might lie tolerated — Principle of toleration very imperfecLly i 
understood — Roger Williama gave it widest practical application — 
Henry Jacob, Leonard Busher — Both allow magistrate right of int«T^ 
ferencc in religious matters — Williams a fanatic for liberty — 
American Puritans, intolerance of —Less inexcusable, because living 
in age of intolerance — Note on "Does Calvinism promote intoler- 
ance?" — Bancroft quoted — |BuckIe, Froude, Fatrbaim — Note on j 
"Calvinism and Puritanism not identical." 



CHAPTER VII 



Toleration and Relioious LiBKim': General 
Conclusions 



I 

The question of toleration and religious liberty ie so 
intimately bound up with the Puritan contention, and 
has been so identified with the straggle which haa been 
fragnientarily recounted in the previous pages, that we 
feel we owe no apology for endeavouring to ascertain, with 
some degree of exactitude and detail, the position in which 
the question stands at the jmint we have now reached, 
and what has been the progress made in regard to it.' 

> It need Bcarcely be pointed ntit that to <liscuaB nith unything like 
adequnt«n»>B the principle of toleratiou and iu Itishirical develop- 
ment, not n few {lages, but a large and elaborate treatiBe, would be 
required. In the preface to his candid and nuggestive work, Perum- 
fion w\d ToUra'iict (being the HiilHean Lecture?, deLvered before the 
Univeraity of C'amlmdge in 1893-4 hy the Bishop of Peterborough), 
Dr. Oeighton says : " No one can feel more strongly than myaelf the 
triviality of this Ixwk aa a contribution to the investigation of a large 
anbject." Ab such an attempted contribution the following imgea 
muBt seem triviality itself, but we are liappy In thinking that they 
cannot possibly incur the risk of lieing thus construed. We have 
merely " put together some concluaions " which have ovcurred to na 
in tracing the genesis and growth of Puritanism in the Old World 
KoA in the New, and do not tliink it necessary to aixilogise fur their 
being so " fTnguientary and incomplete." 
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What is toleration ? — Before proceeding, however, 
to trace the development of the idea of tolerance or 
toleration, it may be well to state and define what tolera- 
tion really is, for the niiflconceptions which have pre- 
vailed and Btill prevail upon the subject are indeed 
extraordinary. Even able ivrilers and acute critics have 
fallen into strange error in regard to it, Mr, Lecky, 
in lib Hise of the Influence of Bationalism in Europe, 
contends that tolerance is the outcome of scepticism, 
and that intolerance was exploded, or, at all events, 
began to be undermined, by the rise of the rationalistic 
spirit, " Tolerance," says Mr, Froude, " means at bottom 
that no one knows anything about the matter, and 
that one opinion is as good as another." It is perfectly 
true, as Mr, John Morley has observed, that complete 
tolerance may mean only complete indifference, and 
certainly the cheapest of all virtues is tolerance on 
the port of men who have uo faith. Speakuig of certain 
controversialista. Dr. Johnson says : " They disputed 
with good humour, because they were not in earnest." ' 
" The only foundation of tolerance," said Chailes Jamee 
Fox, " is a degree of scepticism, and without it there can 
be none." " It is getting to be a fashionable notion that 
toleration is the offspring ot scepticism. If bo, then 
Lord Herbert and Hobbes of Malmesbury ought to have 
been its apostles, but they were not ; and the Baptists, 
the Independents, and the people called Quakers ought 

' See note at end of this section on the tolerance of indiffennetti J 
"Clerks may dispute," raid St. Louia, " but the layuian wko b 
the Christian faith spoken against ought to defend it only with 1i 
sword, which hii ahimld drive home into the gainaayor." Quoted b 
Bishop of Peterborough in Perttcvtitm ai\d Toieranu, p. 91. 
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ton! to havo been its early apostles, but they were." ' 
Even Mr, Lecky is constrained to declare that " the 
most illiiatrioiiB of the advocates of toleration were men 
who were earnestly attached to positive rehgion, and 
that the writings iu which they embodied their argu- 
tneuts are even now among the classics of the Church," 
Not only eo, " the greatest living antichristian writer 
was Hobbes, who was perhaps the most unHinching of 
all the supporters of persecution." 

No better definition of toleration, we think, has been 
given than that of Br. Philips Brooks, in his admirable 
little work on Tokrance. " It is," he says, " the willing 
consent that other men should hold and express opinioBS 
with which we disagree, until they are convinced by 
reason that those opinions are untnie." This definition 
may not be deemed quite satisfactory from a doctrinaire 
or logical point of view, but as a working definition we 
think it leaves nothing to be desii'ed. The tolerance 
wtiicli is thus defined is utterly ahen from the state of 
mind which regards all opinions as alike, — matters of no 
moment, — or yields to them a mere frivolous incon- 
siderate assent. The very word tolerance, as applied to 
such a state as this, is a misnomer. Tolerance sup- 
poses that there is something to tolerate, and that some 
degree of strain, difficulty, and cost is involved in it 
But ex hjfpotkesi, this is excluded. Indifference knows 
no strain, to it all opinions are alike ; it reminds us of 
what Gibbon says about the various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Boman world, which were con- 
sidered by the people as equally true, by the philosophers 
' Dr. Stoughlun, Jubilee Leeturct. 
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as equally fabe, and by the inagietrate as equally useful. 
To ascribe to the magistrate, the philosopher, and th« 
people the virtue of toleratiou, wcmM indeed lje a glaring 
fallucy.' Not leas transparent is the fallacy iiivoh-ed in 
Dr. Johnson's dictum, tliat controversy conducted on both 
sides with good humour is a proof of want of eamestuesa 
Is it not, on the very face of it, absurd to conclude that 
charity and good temper must ai^ue indifference to truth, 
or imply want of depth of conviction, want of firmness 
of principle ? May we not rather aay that he who feels 
that he has his feeb firmly planted upon the rock of 
truth and principle, and he alone, can atford to exhibit 
perfect charity and good temper ? The clearneee of a 
conviction is the best preservative agaijjst its over- 
passionate enforcement." When the C'hm'ch was most 
catholic, and so most tolerant, then it was that the 
victorious certitude of her own faith was pre-emuiently 
exhibited to the world. Toleration, it haa been truly 

' " A mas oF vague and imc«rtaiii opinions cannot lay claim to ] 
tolerance ; he h exercising no Mlf>r«lramt, he is not guiding him- 
self towards any moral purpose ; he is simiily indiifercnt and incap- 
able. The tolerant man, on the other liand, haa decided opinions, , 
... He is virtnoiia, not because he pats his own opinions out of sight, 
nor because he tliink^ that otiier opinions are as goud as hia own, 
but because liis opinions are bo real to him tliat be wonld not have 
anyone elue hold them witli luss reality." — Peruciiliaii aiuf TiiUranrt, ] 
p. 123. " Tolerance is not merely a negative virtue. It is needful [ 
on the part of (he Churcli as an organised budy. Tolerance is need- I 
ful to the individual, for it is the expri»eion of that reverence 
others which forms a great part of the lesson which Christ came to I 
teach him. It is the means whereby he learns to curb self-conceit, I 
and submit to the penetrating discipline imposed by Christian lore:." 
—Ibid. p. 137. 

' Rothe. Bee Canon Mozlcy's Hue sermon on " The unspoken ' 
judgment of mankind." 
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said, is not only possible, but necessary, the moment 
religion is made a matter for the conscience rather than 
the mi^istrate, but impossible the moment it becomes 
an alTair of the magistrate rather than the conscience.* 

The best answer, however, to the assertion that 
toleration is created by scepticism is that supplied by 
history. 

Rise and growth of toleration. — The history 

of Independency is to a Iixrge extent the history of the 
rise and spread of the principle of toleration. By this 
it is not implied that it originated within the borders of 
Independency. Its origin, strictly speaking, is indeter- 
minable. Like the passion for liberty, it is universal as 
the mind of man, and old as the first attempt to rivet 
fetters upon it. All through the ages the forces that 
have contributed to the progress and development of the 
world have been making for it 

" Thnu hast great allies, 
Thy friends are exidtatioua, agonies, 
And love, and mane imconquerable mind." 

Still the principle of toleration may be shown to have 
had a historic beginning. During the first century, as we 
should expect (for surely it may be said that the Christian 
Church was founded on toleration), and before the 
impulse communicated to His followers by Christ and 
His apostles liad passed away, toleration and charity or 
love were almost synonymous terms, and constitutetl an 

mrf in Iht lift of To-,Uiy, pp. 
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evidence of Chiistian discipleahip which the heathen 
around were unable to resist or gaineay,^ 

Toleration we find expressly provided for in the Kdict 
of Milan put forth by Constantine in conjmiction with I 
Licinius, a.d. 313. This rescript contftined far more I 
than the first edict of toleration published by the Emperor 
GaleriuB. By the latter, Cliristianity was merely received 
into the class of the retigionea IwUa, while this new law 
implied the introduction of a universal and unconditional 
religious freedom and liberty of conscience — a thing, in 
fact, wholly new (Neander). " The rights of man and 
the law of nature," says Tertnllian, " give everyone the 
power of worstiipping as he thinks proper, and the religion 
of one man neither injures nor benefits another. Force is 
indeed foreign to religion." So speaks Lactantius, and 
lactantius was tutor to the son of the Emperor Constan- 
tine. " Keligion cannot be compelled, it iB by words 
rather than wounds that you must bend the wilL 
Nothing is bo much a matter of free will as religion. 
Our tiod is the God of all, whether they will it or no; 
but we do not desire that anyone, whether he will or no, 
should be compelled to worship Him. Behgion is the one 
region in which liberty has fixed its domicile and home." 
Says Athanasius : " It is an evidence that men want 
confidence in their own faith when they use force, and 
constrain men against their wills. It is the devil's 

' " ■ See how these Christiana love one another,' waa tie just ami 
striking eiclamation of the heathen in the first century. ' There 
are no wild heasts so ferociuiia as Cbrietians who differ coDceraitig 
their faith,' was the eijiially otriliing, and probably equally juet, 
exclamation of the heathen in the fourth century." — Lecky's itotion- 
,aliiirnvnEuTopf,'p.Z'i. See entire chapter on " History of Pereecntion." 
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method, because there is no truth in him, to work with 
hatchet and sword." 

Among the earlicBt advocates of religious hberty was 
William of Occam, who was expelled from the Francismn 
order for maintaining, against tlie pretensions of the 
Papacy, tliat " the Head of the Church and its foundation 
ia one — Christ alone." The De M&naechw, of Dante did 
much to clear the air. John Marsiglio of Padua, in 1327, 
in his epoch-making hook, Tht Ikjcndir of Peace, " advanced 
and maintained tenets which, if heard for centuries in 
Christendom, had been heard only from obscure and 
fanatic heretics, mostly mingled up with wild and 
obnoxioue opinions."' These teueta found a prepared 
and fndtful soil in the mind of Wyclif, and from them 
he elaborated his famous doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people, and the universal priesthood of believers, 
The idea of toleration was not, perhaps, explicitly recog- 
nised by these early Keformei-s, but it was certainly 
implied and subsumed in the position which they took tip. 

The earliest and most explicit statement of the doctrine 
of toleration that we have come upon since the first 
centuries of the Church is that contained in that fii-st- 
born of Protestant creeds, the Augsburg Confession, 
which, though drawn up by Melanchthon, was doubtless 
drafted under the direction of Luther, and reflects the 
opinions of the great Reformer, In his treatise on the 
secular power, and how far obedience is due to it, Luther 
says : " Its duty is to secure external peace and order, 
and to protect men in their persons and property against 

' Miliiifln'8/fi((on/o/iii[inCftn«(Miin'{y,vol.vii.p.40e. 8ee"The 
Evolution of Tolerance " in PtrtecvXwa and Tokratict, pp. 94-97. 
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ill-doera. . . . But God cannot, and will not, allow any 
one but Himself to rule the aoul. Wlienever, therefore, 
the temporal power presumes to l^ialate for the soul, it , 
encroaches. No one can or shall forc« another to l 
believe. Thoughts are toll-free. Heresy is a spiritual j 
tiling which no iron can how down, no fire bum, uo ] 
water drown. Body, gold, and goods God has given over j 
to the emperor ; the heart He has reserved to Himself. 
The Church is to be governed with the spoken sword, 
the rod of the mouth, which alone touches the conscience, j 
The civil authority has nothing else than the sword of j 
the fist and a rod of wood. They differ both as to [ 
ends and means. Tlie end and aim of the Church ' 
ia the peace of eternity ; that of the State 
on eartlL" 

Hallam rebukes Southey for having declared, in Ion- I 
gu^e which at least dates after the year of the Spanish j 
Armada, tliat " no Church, no sect, no individual even, had ] 
yet professed the principle of toleration," by citing the | 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More and the harangues of the j 
Cliancellor I'Hospital of France. Hallam calls Jeremy 
Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying the first famous plea is I 
England for toleration in religion, lint as we have 
already the idea had a much earlier origin than this. | 
" Who shall say," asks Frofessor Masuon, " in the heads J 
of what stray and solitary men scattered through Europa 1 
in the sixteenth century, nantes rari in guTgite vatto, I 
some form of the idea, as a purely speculative conception, [ 
may have been lodged ? " Notwithstanding the sac- 1 
cessivc stru^les which have been waged on its behalf, 
rehgions toleration, or, as it ia often called, liberty of 
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conBcience, " the noblest innovation of modern times," ' 
was of slow growth, and not till the close of the seven- 
teenth century can it be said to have been recognised or 
clearly imJerstood by any large body of people. It had 
to fight ita way at first in the face of undisguised bitter 
hostility, and afterwards iii the face of suspicion and of 
secret or openly avowed distrust. Ever since the Eefor- 
mation there has been a slow and continuous progress 
in the direction of widened freedom, but it has been 
marked by this special peculiarity, that the progress has 
never been all along the line. It has been always the 
few, sometimes the one or two, that have stepped out of 
the line, and sounded the signal for the advance. " A 
few guiding spirits march first, and the miJtitude fall 
into line and follow after them." And even these guiding 
spirits have often shown themselves surprisingly backward 
to cast away, not merely the dregs and tatters, but the 
more ample habiliments of intolerance and religious bigotry. 
If they have struck the blow for freedom with one hand, 
they have helped to manacle it with the other. Of course 
this charge has to be brought against the \'arious members 
of the vanguai-d with differing degrees of force, but there 
are very few indeed against whom it may not be to some 

' " The principles of tolerance are no modem discovery," says tbe 
Biahop of Feterborongh, PwwetdMm and Tolerance, p. 97. "Men 
had always known that truth [that the compelling of a man to any- 
thing against his own conscience h a doing evil], but it was nut 
always convenient to act up to their knowledge^" p. 114. Dr.Creigh- 
ton do«s not, we thinh, give sufficient we^ht to the consideration 
that this truth had not only become eclii>sed, but had actually been 
latl, through the obfuscation of men's consciences, and through the 
influence of inherited traditional belief, 4nd that in the seven- 
teetith century it was practically rtditeovirtd. 
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extent preferred. It were stniTige indeed imd it been 
otherwise. As in judging of the morality of the Old 
Testament sainte we recognise the propriety of applying 
to them, not the standard which prev&ile in our ^e, bat 
that which prevailed in the age in which they lived ; bo, in 
like manner, the attainments of tlie early pioneers of free- 
dom may fairly claim to be judged, not by an ideal standard, 
but by prevalent contemporary conceptions of couacieucc 
and liberty. Judged by this standard they were con- 
spicuously in advance of the age in which they lived, 
and this honour must be imgrudgingly accorded to them. 
No doubt theii' theory of liberty was very defective, and 
was often vitiated by such unreasonable limitations and 
illusory safeguards, that, had it been logically carried out, 
it would have been nugatory, or even subversive of its 
avowed purpose. Happily the instincts of these zealots 
were better than their logic, and preserved them from 
drawing the practical dednotiona of their own theory ; 
while their heroic struggle in what to them was the 
most sacred of all causes, makes it a thankless task to 
dwell upon their inconsistencies and errors. 



NOTE ON THE DUTY OF PERSECUTION 

The idea of toleration was understood neither bj iboee who 
espoused the cause of the Reformation nor by those who npposed it, 
" Both sides believed tliat it was neceaaary to punish or even to bam 
a man'a body to save liia bouL" Sir Jiunea Mackintosh says : " The 
toleration of hareay wo* deemed by men of all pereuasions to be 
as unreasonable aa it would now be thought to proiiofle the impunity 
of murder." From a liflt ot authenticate!] trials fi^r Lemv drswn 
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lip by Biahop Blublia at the retjueat ot the Boyal Con 
Ecclesiaatical CourtB (1881-1883), it appears that, beginning witU 
Wyclif, and ending with Williain Balowe, who was burned in 
1466, more than one hundred and twenty pereona were tried for 
heresy ; and the number of those who were thus tried was probably 
far in excess of this. " Everywhere the dominant party, which- 
ever it might be, forbade, and that in moet cases under pain 
dI death, the practice of any religion except that of the dominant 
party. Those who clave to the old religion forbade the practice 
of the new ; and the profeasors of the new doctrinea, the moment 
they had the power, forbade the practice of the old. . . 
Under Edward and Elizabeth the atandard of belief was changed, 
BO changed that only a few extreme sectaries were now in danger of 
the ilamea. But the difference simply was that the line was dmnii 
at a different point. Tliose who went beyond that point were burned 
by those who, a few years before, might have been burned them- 
selves." — Freeman. In the reign of Elixalieth, Hallam dtstingiiiahes 
five stages or degrees in restraint on religious liberty. Here is the 
peraeoutor'a ladder, as it has been termed ; (1) The regeneration of a 
test of conformity to the aatablinhed religion as a condition of exer- 
cising oflices of public tnut. (2) Restraint of the free promulgation 
o( opinions, especially through the press. (3) Prohibition of the open 
exercise of religious worship. (4) Prohibition of even private acts 
of devotion, or private expression uf opinion. (6) Enforcement by 
legal {Knaltienof conformity to the Established Church, or an abjura- 
tion of heterodox teneto." "The statutes of Elizabeth's reign," he 
adds, "comprehendedeveryoneof these progressive etagee of restraint 
and persecution." — National Righli, by I>. Q. Ritchie, U. A., Professor 
uf Logic and Metaphysics in the Univereity of St. Anilrews, pp. 199, 
200, Note A, " Religious Persecution and Toleration ; some His- 
torical IHustratioDi)." 



NOTE ON THE TOLERANCE OF INDIFFERENCE 

Wliat has been said iii the preceding chapter on the persecution of 
the Quakers in Moaaachusetts fumisliesa sumEwhat striking example 
otquanor rather pseudo- toleration. In a tract on liberty of conscience, 
already referred to, written by Leonard Bushcr, the author aaj^ ; " I 
read that Jews, Christiana, and Turks are tolerated in Constantinople, 
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and yet are peaceable, though so contrary the one to the other. If this 
be BO, how much more onght Chriatiana not to force one nnothcr to 
religioni And how much more ought Uhriatiana to tolerate Chiiatiana, 
wlien as the Turksdo tolerate them! Shall we lie leaa mereiful than the 
Turks? or«hail we loam the Turks to persecute OhmtianBT" Now 
the humaneness of the Turk, as comiNired with that of the Puritans 
of MasMchusettH, is Hupix>sed to be illustrated by the treatment tw 
which the Quakeress Mary Fisher was subjected. Persecuted and 
imprisoned both in Old and New England, she found an asylum in 
Turkey, and tliere, under the protection of the Grand Turk, she was 
unmolested, and left free to propagate her opinions, and enjoy the 
fulleHt liberty of prophesying. "This is one of the numerous inci- 
dents," says Mr. Fiske {Be^nningt of Neai EitgUmd, pp. 183, 184), 
"that on a superficial view of history might be cited in support of 
the opinion that there has been, on the whole, more loleranue in the 
Mussulman than in the Christian world. Rightly interpreted, how- 
ever, the fart has no such implication. In Massachusetts the 
preaching of Quaker doctrinet) might (and did) lead to a revolution ; 
, in Turkey it was as harmless as the barking of dogs. Governor 
Endicott was afraid of Mary Fisher ; Mahomet iii. was not." 

It is said that one of the first papers laid before Charles n. after 
his restoration was a memorial on behalf of the oppressed Qiiakeni 
in New England. The result was the despatching of a missive to 
Governor Endicott and the Court of Massachusetts, commanding 
them to desist from all further proceedings against the Quakers. 
' Does anybody suppose that Charlen cared a single straw whether the 
' Quakers were persecuted or not 1 The King had the best of rentons 
' for wishing to seiiure toleration for Catholics, and the securing nf 
toleration for Quakers would, he believed, be one step towards the 
attaining of this object. 
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The earliest apostles of toleration. ^ — We have 
distinguished froin unioug the early Separatists those 
who were pioneers in the struggle for religious freedom, 
and those who may fairly claim to he regarded as the 
apostles of this doctrine. The latter, at first very few, 
as time went on and the struggle waxed fiercer, became 
more and more umoerous. Professor Masson thinka 
that the doctrine of toleration became gradually evolved 
from persecution and Hufleriug, and those whose ex- 
perience of the latter was most bitter, and into whose 
souls the iron entered moat deeply, became naturally 
its most strenuous upholders. A common cause, says 
Uallam, made toleration the doctrine of the sectaries, 
"The plea for liberty of conscience has always coma 
most ardently from those to whom it was denied. Men 
begged to be tolerated long before they learned to 
tolerate." • 

Professor Maaaon holds that the Church of England 
was more tolerant than the Church of Home, and Scottish 
Presbyterian ism or Scottish Puritanism was more tolerant 
(though the reverse is usually asserted) than the Church 
of England prior to 1640. He adds — -and the words ore 
a weighty and most important testimony — " Not to the 

' Hunt's Beligioiu Thovght in England, voL i. p. 363. "The 
meoner and more ignoble the i«rty, the more general and compre- 
henaive are its prineipleB, for none bnt principles of univeml 
freedom can reach the meanest condition. Tlie serf defends the 
widest philanthropy, for that alone can break Us bondage." — 
Bancroft's Hiitory, vol, ii. p. 687, revised edition, p. 181. 
14 
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Church o[ England, however, nor to English Furitaniflin I 
at large, does the honour of the first perception of the 
full principle of liberty of conscience, and its first as 
tion in English speech, belong. That honour has to be 
assigned, I believe, to the Independents generally and to 
the Baptists in particular." ^ The first organised Baptist 
Church was that formed by Smyth and Helwya at Am- , 
sterdam in 1611. It eousisted of forty-two members, 
and the Declaration of Faith which they put forth 
is truly remarkable, not less for its advanced positioo . 
in regard to religious liberty, than for the Arminiaa ' 
and anti-Calvinistic character of its doctrines. In a 
revised and fuller confession published afterwards by 
Smyth, the position is taken up : " That the magis- 
trate, by vu'tue of his office, is not to meddle with 
religion or matters of conscience, nor to compel men 
to this or that form of religion or doctrine, but to j 
leave the Christian religion to the free conscience of 1 
everyone, and to meddle only with political matters, 
— namely, injustice and wrong of one against another, 
such as murder, adultery, theft, and the like; because 
Christ alone is the King and Lawgiver of the Church 
and of the conscience." It is believed, says I'ro- 
fessor Masson, that this is the first expression of the 
absolute principle of liberty of conscience in the publio I 
articles of any body of Christians. The first formulated ' 
expression in a confession adopted and put forth by 

■ MbmouS Millm, vol. iii. p. 99. We think that the Bishop iif 
Peterborough »c«rcely exhibits his usual candour when (PtrKmtm ' 
and Tolerance, p. 1 14) he Buys : " Tolenince was not the doctrine of 1 
an,v sect or party." It cvrtamly was the doctrine of the In- 1 
dependents. 
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n particular Church it may be, and probably ia, but 
we have evidence that places it beyond a doubt that 
thie principle was apprehended and acted upon by a 
body of ChriatianH long anterior to the period here 
referred to. 

This wan the poor and despised sect of Dutch 
Anabaptists, which first appeared in Holland about 
the year 1522. Afterwards they became known as 
Mennonites, after Menno Simons, of Friesland, a leader 
who acquired great influence over them ; but the name 
Anabaptist still survived, and the name Mennonites 
gradually disappeared. They contended resolutely for 
the right to enjoy perfect liberty of conscience, and 
held that there ought to be no alliance between the 
Church and the State. But even in Holland, where 
religious freedom was cradled, and realised and enjoyed 
aa in no other country, these poor Mennonites did not 
escape persecution. They were fortunate enough, 
however, to obtain tlie protection of William of Orange. 
This broad-minded ruler wi'ote to the magistrates of 
Middelburg : " We declare to you that you have no 
right to trouble yourselves with any man's conscience 
so long as nothing is done to cause private harm or 
scandal. We thereupon expressly ordain that you destet 
from molesting these Baptists, from offering hindrance 
to their handici-aft and daily trade by which they can 
earn bread for their wives and children, and that you 
permit them henceforth to open their shoj^e and to do 
their work according to the custom of former days. Be- 
ware, therefore, of disobedience and of resistance to the 
ordinance which we now establish." This had the effect 
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of quelling the pei'secutiun of Anabnptiets id the Dutch 
Republic. About the year 1575 a uumber of Anabaptists 
— about twenty-seven — who had made their way to 
England, were apprehended in a private houBs in London, 
where they had assembled for worship, and tried tor 
heresy before the Bishop's Court. Nine of them were 
banished, and two were publicly burned alive at Smith- 
Held.* Allusion has been aheady made to the church at 
Norwich which Eobert Browne succeeded in leathering, 
the main part of which was composed of refugees from 
the Netherlands, who at that time formed the majority 
of the population of Norwich. Among them were many 
Anabaptists. 

The judgment of Professor Masson, that the honour of 
the first perception of the full principle of hberty of cou- 
Bcieuce has to be assigned to the Independents generally, 
and to the Baptists in particular, calls, we think, for some 
measure of revision in the light of what has been said 
about the Anabaptists of Holland. But it needs also to 
be modified in view of another person, who Professor 
Masson, iodt-eil, mentions with honoui- in this con- 
nection, but whose real position he seems scarcely 
to apprehend. Yet it is a fact that the full principle of 
liberty of conscience had foimd a strenuous defender and 
advocate in the erratic and notorious founder of the 
Brownist sect* Dr. Dexter holds that Robert Browne 

' Motley's Riit of (At Pu(rft Itcpuhlie, vol. iii. ji. 20e ; Btandtll I 
Hitlary of tht Refomtaiion, 1 ik. xi. pp. &S6, SSS ; Neal, vol. i. p. Si8 ; I 
Fro^e, vul. xi. p. 43. Seeuitfd, p. 19. 

* Ai^, pp. 126, 192. Mr. Taylor Innes, in liie voltublo llidaritot 1 
Hanithaak on CKnrch and Slate, p. 1 73, Mya : " The only eontrovendkligla i 
who held the modem doctrines of toleration were thu BrowniiU md 
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is entitled to the proud pre-eminence of having been the 
first writer claiming to state and defeud, in the EngUnh 
tongue, tlie true and now iiccepted doctrine of the I'elation 
of the magistrate to tlie Churcli. This he speaks of, but 
more doubtfully, as " the true modern doctrine of tolera- 
tion and of liberty of conscience." 

The principle of religious liberty is almost logically 
bound up with the theory of the independency of parti- 
cular Churches. Hallam says : ' " The Congregational 
scheme leads to toleration as the National Church 
scheme ia adverse to it, for manifold reasons which the 
reader will discover," " This being the principle of Bome 
of the early Protestant movements that went beyond 
Luther, Zwinglius, or Calviu, and perplexed these Ee- 
formers, little wonder that flashes of the fullest doctrine 
of liberty of conscience should be found among the records 
of those movements, whether on the Continent or in 
England. Little wonder, either, that the principle of 
toleration should be discernible in the writings of Robert 
Browne, the father of the crude English Independency 
of Elizabeth's reign." ^ But it is one thing, says Professor 
MasBon, to hold a principle vaguely or latently, as impli- 
cated in a principle already avowed, and another thing to 
extricate the implied principle, and kindle it, as on the 
top of a lighthouse, on its own account.' He shows that 

BarrowutA, «o called from tlieir fuiinikrA, wliow ])o«tioii was like that 
afterwards known as Independenbi." BaUlie, tLe famous chronicler 
of the doingH of the Westminster A.SHem))ly of Divines, iiiEikes it a 
reproocli against Browne tliut he Iteld the toleration doctrine. 

' Hallani'n OoiatUiitiimal Hiitary ef B^land, vol. ii. p. 102n. 

* Masson's Milton, vol. iii. p. 100. 

' The dilTereace which Profeaaor Maason here notes is avery im- 
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the early Separatists, aa a whole, lagged behind Browne, 
and looked with lively fear on the concluflions he had 
rejiched. They wanted toleration for themselvea, and 
perhaps a general mildness in the administration of 
religious aflaira, but they could not rid themselves of the 
notion, held alike by all the established Churches, whether 
Prelatic ur Presbyteriau, — that is, the duty of the prince 



portant one. Among tbc waitings of some of the Befornien it would 
not be difficult to find statements aa advanced in regard to religioiu 
lil>erty and the relation of the ran^Btrat« to the Church as anything 
written by Robert Browne. E.g. in his treatise of Rffarmatiira 
wUhovi JFaiiinj/oTjijiy, Browne aaye: "They, the uiagistra(«s, may 
doe nothing concerning the Church, but onelie civilie and as civile 
tna^Btratea ; that is, they have nut that anthoritie over the Cburcli 
lU to be prophetes, ur priestes, or Hpirituall kings, as they are magis- 
trates over the same ; but onelie to rule tlie common wealth in all 
outwarde justice, to roaintaine the right welfare and honour 
tLereof with outwarde power, bodily punishment, and civill forcing 
of men." Compare with this the following extract from a lettei' 
liy Bishop Hooper thirty years before, written while he was in 
prison, and addnsued to the mambers of Convocation: "Cogitate 
apud voB ipeos, an hoc sit piorum ministrorum ecclesiw ofBciiun, vi, 
metu et ]«vore corda honiinum in veslraa partes comptJlere. Pro- , 
fecto Chrjatus noa ignem, noD gladium, non carceres, non vinculo, I 
noa violentiam, non Itonorum contiecstionem, non regineie mojeatati* 
terrorem media orgnna conatituit quibua Veritas verbi sui mundo 
promolgBretur, B«d miti oc diligenti pnedicatione evangelii mii 
mundiun ah errore et idololatria convert! protcepit." In opinion and 
conviction aa to the inviolablenesH of conscience, and the unlawfnl- 
ne«s of the civil magistrate meddling witli matters of faith, Bisbop 
Hooper seems to be quite as advanced as Robert Browne. But 
Hooper remained to the last an attached son of the Hefonned Pro- 
testant Church, whereas Browne separated from it, and lorroed a 
" gathered "Church founded upon SejiaratiBt principles, and made 
it a matter of boaal that for preaching against biahops, c«remonia^ 
el«., "be liad been committed to thirty-two prisons, in Kinia of 
which he could not see hia hand at noonday."— .ints, pp. 4S-45, 
133, 133. 
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or the civil power in any State to promote true religion 
and suppress false. 

Dr. Dexter 'a contention, that Browne's doctrine of the 
■■elation of the magistrate to the Church is identical with 
the true modem doctrine of toleration and of Hherty of 
conscience, is perhaps scarcely justified. It has been 
pertinently asked, would he or any of hia followers in 
Elizabeth's time have conceded freedom of ^vorship to 
Boman Catholics ? ' No one will assert that they were 
any of them prepared to extend to Papists the liberty 
which they claimed for themselves. It may be said, 
and doubtless with great force, that even in this free 
and tolerant nineteenth century there are large num- 
bers of so-called enlightened and religious people who 
would conscientiously refuse to go this length. Eemem- 
bering how tardily the disabilities which Koman 
Catholics have suffered have been removed, it is not 
to be wondered at that in Elizabeth's day it was 
regarded as eminently unsafe to accord to them any full 

' There were some among the early Independents — though of a 
luter period than thai referred to in the text — who (!k1 not eliruilc 
even from thin conc^gsion, as is evident from a Brownist petition 
[irepared in the year 1640, praying " that every man may hare 
freedom of conacienee," not excepting Papists. ^Stough ton's Hitlory 
of Religion in England, vol. L p. 337. A pamphlet was piililiBhed in 
the year 1644, in which the question was asked, " whether, if aecurity 
be taken for civil subjection. Papists might not be tolerated ? " 
Otherwise, it is added, " if England's government were the govern- 
ment of the whole world, not only they, but a world of idolatois of 
all Borta — yea, the whole world — must he driven out of the world." 
— Surrey's Cimgrtgatioiuil Hittory, by Dr. Waddington, and Haubury's 
MemoriaU, vol. ii. p. 246. Thia was not, of course, in Elizabeth's 
time, but many years after, during which the itueation of toleration 
had wonderfully grown and ripened. 
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measure of civil and religious liberty. " With Jmnit I 
priests creeping secretly from one country house to 
another in Norfolk and Lancasliire, and inciting the 
Catholic gentry to revolt ; with the troops of Alva in 
the Netherlands threatoniug England with invasion ; with 
the Spanish Annada in the Channel, — even an advanced 
member of the Liberation .Society might not have had 
the courage to insist on gi-anting the Catholics perfect re- 
ligious equality." * It would have marked a most extra- 
ordinary and. indeed, incredible advance on the part of 
the early Independents, if their principles had approxi- 
mated more closely than they did to the true modem 
doctrine of toleration and of liberty of conscienca The 
wonder is, in an age when the authority of the civil 
power was so uniformly invoked in defence of religion, 
and deemed the only effectnal safeguard for its preserva- 
tion, that BO many earnest-minded religious men should 
have been found ready to insist upon the worthleaaneas 
of this security, and to claim for the conscience of every 
man the sole and indefeasible right to govern liis religions 
convictions. It need not surprise us to know that this 
great principle was held, even by those who first adopted 
it, in a very halting and hesitating manner. We find the 

> " Even in that age, the permimiaa to Papist, Puritan, and 
Anghcan to exercise each liia own worahip, and to persuade his 
neighbour into the better form of practice and Wiuf, would appa- 
rently have diminished instead at increasing the UiwvMitenta nf thA 
kingdom, and would have smrounded the already atiwlute Queeo 
with a barricade of cnthiulottic loyalty." — Mr, Taylor Innee os 
i^UTch and Slatt, p. 173. We firmly believe this ; hnl it U on* 
thing to believe it now in the ligtit of all the teaching of huttnjr ; 
it would have l>een quite another and enormously more dilHentt 
tiling to believe by the EliKal)ctlian Puritans. 
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Apoetle Peter, notwithstanding his emphatic and oft- 
repeated assertionB that there was no difference between 
Jew and Gentile, contradicting his own principle, and, 
through fear of those who were of the circumcision, 
separating himself from those whom he had already 
recognised as brethren in (Jhrist, For this he was 
rebuked openly by St. Paul, who says : " I withstood 
him to the face because he was to be blamed." It is 
unhappily common enough in tliese daj-s for men to 
identify themselves with principles and doctrines which 
they shrink from carrying out to their logical conclusion, 
and not infrequently, when they are called upon to apply 
them, they show an incredible faithlessness and want of 
courage. It would have been, indeed, a miracle if there 
had been nothing of this vacillating temper in those who 
espoused for the first time the great doctrine of religious 
liberty. They fell into gross error and inconsistency, not 
simply through vacillation, but in consequence of the 
very imperfect way in which they apprehended and 
grasped the doctrijie. 

If in that age, when freedom's battle was being bo hotly 
and strenuously waged, the endeavour is made to select 
from among the combatants one who, with fearless, 
uncompromising spirit, contended for toleration of the 
broadest and most unqualified description, the choice, it 
eeems to us, must fall upon Roger Williams. We have 
already given reasons for refusing to subscribe to the 
opinion of Mr. Bancroft and others, that Williams was 
the earliest champion of religious liberty — that he was 
the " first person in modern Christendom to assert iu its 
plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of conscience " ; but 
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Buch abatement of this estimate us we are reijuired to i 
make, in view of some who were before him in the 6el(i, 
and liad already won honour and glory in the struck 
for freedom and toleration, does not invalidate the con- 
clusion that he was the iirat to give the principle of 
liberty — btJth religious and civil — its widest application 
and ita most perfect embodiment. It is liis imi(]ue title 
to pre-eminence and fame that he was the first to found 
an abflolutely free Church in an absolutely free State, and 
Khode Island and Providence Plantation remain a monu- 
ment of his sagacity and daring and penetration, a centre 
from which the light of " soul-liberty " has radiated far 
and wide, till it has flooded a whole continent, and shines 
with concentrated splendour in the constellation of States 
which now form the great Western Republic. 

It is scarcely necessary, after what has been previously 
said in reference to the Dutch Anabaptists, Robert Browne i 
and Henry Jacob, to call attention again to their positioa I 
in r^ard to freedom and toleration. Henry Jacob's tract, I 
published in 1G09, entitled. An Humble Supplicalion far I 
I'okration ami Liberty to Enjoy and Observe the Ordijtaruea I 
of Jcsiis Christ, has been spoken of as the first work 1 
written in the English language in which the duty <d 1 
toleration is explicitly advocated. But it does not appear 1 
that this plea for toleration is based upon any broad or 
sufficient ground. It allows to the civil me^trate a 
power of interference in rel^ious matters which is in- J 
compatible with perfect liberty of conscience, and amounts I 
merely to a plea that he, Jacob, and his followenl 
might be protected in the enjoyment of their religioml 
' Aiile,-p. 224. 
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righte, privileges, and worship. A considerable advance 
upon this position was a treatise published by Leonard 
Busher, a Baptist, who had probably been a member 
of Smyth's congregation in Anisterdam, and luid come 
over to England witli Helwye in 1611. It is entitled, 
HelvfioKS Peace ; or a Plea for Liberty of Cojigcience} 
" The tract is certainly the earliest known English 
publication," says Professor Maaaon, " in which full 
liberty of conscience is openly advocated." Exception 
may, however, be taken to this encomium on the 
ground that the liberty contended for by Busher was 
by no means " full," but qualified in Beveraf directions, 
notably in the authority which he assigns to King and 
Parliament to " enact and publish the law of Christ." It 
is an admirable and stirring treatise against persecution, 
but hardly more than this can be claimed for it. 

Neither Jacob nor Busher take, as did Browne, the 
broad ground of se^wiration between things ci\"il and 
religious. Both allow to the civO magistrate a right of 
interference in matters of religion of which Browne, at 
least, would not have approved. But the Puritans of 
that age — SejiaratistB as well as others — were nearly all 
ot them in bondage to the notion that it was the duty of 
the ruling powers to uphold true religion and to suppress 
false. To this notion Eoger Williams would, aa we 

' See TracU on Liberty of Contcicnce, publialied by the Hanserd 
KnolljB Society. Hanaerd Kaollys was an eminent Baptist luiniBter, 
bominlGDS, weutoutUi New England in 1638, returned to England 
in 1641, and died in London in 1691. When the Society for repub- 
lishing early Baptist Writings was organiiied in 1845, the ntuue of 
Hanserd KiifiUys was given Ic the series in recognition of his learning 
and of his labours and ituffeTingB in the advocacy of Baptist doctrines. 
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have Been, pve no quarter whatever. Like Milton, hv' 
was a fanatic for liberty, and if he could have heard the 
great Fiirit^m poet declaiming his famous words, he 
would have hailed them with vociferous applause ; " And 
though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth, so truth he in the field, we do injurioualy, 
by licensing and prohibiting, to misdoubt her strength. 
I^t her and falsehood grapple ; who ever knew truth put 
to the worse in a free and open encounter ? " 

In the course of what has l)een said concerning the 
American Puritans, no attempt has been made to minimise, 
still less to excuse or justify, the spirit of intolerance 
which broke out in New England, antl enpecially in 
Massachusetts, tn connection with the persecution of 
Baptists and Quakers. This it is impossible to defend. 
But it is possible only too easily to fall into the error ol 
imputing to the people generally the criminality of that 
which lies almost exclusively at the door of their leaden 
and rulers. " One might almost say that it was not the 
people of Massachusetts after all that shed the blood of 
the Quakers ; it was EndJcott and the clergy," ' Nor 
must it be forgotten, as Mr. Bancroft reminds us. that 
the age in which these cruelties were practised was ui 
age of intolerance. " For four centuries Europe had 
maintained that heresy should be punished by deaUi. 
In Spain more persons have been burnt for their 
opinions than Massachusetts then containe<l inhabitants. 
Under Charles v., in the Netherlands alone, the number 
of those who were hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or 
burnt for rel^ous opinion, was fifty thousand, asjB 
' Fiske'B BeginniTuig of tfeie E^igland, ]i. 187. 
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Father Paul ; tiie whole carnage amounted, says Grotiue, 
to not lees than one hundred thousand. America was 
guilty of the death of four individuals ; and they fell 
victims rather to the contest of will than to the opinion 
lliat Quakeribm was a capital crime." ' 



Does Cai 



I Promote Intoleranl'k'( 



It haa been a charge not infrequently brought ugaimit the Puritan 
Separatiflto, that they were eniel smd intolerant because they were 
Calviouts in religion and Republicans in politics. Reasoning on 
d priori grounds, it ia not, perhaps, unnatural tu conclude that 
Calviniam ehaiild make men intolerant, for it will Iw admitted by 
frienda and foes alike that Calriniaui is a stem and uncompromising 
creed. Did not Calvin himself defend the lawfulness of persecution ; 
and was not his burning of the heretic Servetus an act ajiplaudixl 
bj all sections of Protestants 1 Nevertheless, the clisi'ge is one which 
history meet peraiati-ntly refuses to sustain. To all A priori conclu- 
sions it op[KiBes the stern logic of factA, a body of factt; su hostile and 
80 condusive that no theory can stand against it. It is not, of course, 
to be denied tliat many of the Puritans were intolerant. This haa 
been admitted already ; but tlie question to be iletemiined is, was 
it their Calvinism that made them so ? This, we hold, histury dis- 
proves. It is disproved, in the first jilace, by the history of the 
Puritans in Hullaud. No one can impugn their seal as CalTinist«, 
nor call in iiuustion their love of liberty. Much as they suffered 
from persecution, they were never goaded into retaliation, even when 
tfaey had the power, and their annals are (with the exception of those 
of the Quakers or Friends) most free from the stain of persecu^n. 
But the t>est answer to the cliargc that Calvinism tends to prumot« 
intolerance is the hisUiry of Puritanism itself. It will not Iw denied 
that the Puritans were ever found in llie vanguard of the struggle 
for religious and civil freedom, and llie Puritans were (at leaKt up 

' Bancroft's Hittory, vnl. i. p. 341. See Lecky's Hiaory of 
Rationatitm m Europe, " History of PerMwutiou," voL ii. pp. 32, 33. 
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to the middle of tlie seventeenth century) all Calvinute.* Tb»fl 
Reformers, and tlioee who, like Hooper, reaisted Ihe iiupoeitiOQ of ] 
the vestmenU, were Calvisista. The SepuratisU were CMvinistx ; I 
Browne, Barrowe, Greenwood, Penry, Robineon, Johnson, Jawb were ] 
all Calvinists. The Pilgrim Fathers, not lees than the first colonials | 
of Massaehusetts, were all Calvinists. Ro)^r Williams v 
vinist of the most thoroughgoing type.' " In Boston," says Mr. Ban- 
croft (vol, ii. p. 692, revised edition, p. 184), " with Henry Vane and 
Anne Hutchinson, ' Calvinlam ran to seed'; and the seed was 'inoor- 
ruptihle.' . . . The exiled doctrine, which established conscience aa 
the highest court of appeal, fled to the island gift of Miantonomoh ; 
and the records of Rhode Island, like the beautiful career of Henry ■ 
Vane, are the conmientary on the true import of the creed." I 

" It is an interesting fact that the doctrines which in England an 
called Calvinistic have been always connected with a democratic 
spirit, while those of Arminianism have found most favour among 
the orbtocratic or protective party. In the republics of Switzerland, 
of North America, and of Holland, Calvinisrii was always the popular 
creed. On the other hand, in thoee evil days, immediately aft«r the 
death of Elizabeth, when our liberties were in imminent peril ; when 
the Church of England, aided by the Crown, attempted to subjugate 
the consciences of men ; and when the monstrous claim of the divine 
right of Episcopacy was first put forward ; — then it was that Aniii- 
nianism became the cherished doctrine of the ablest and moat 
ambitious of the ecclesiastical party. And in the sharp retribution 
which followed, the Puritann and Independents, by whom ths 
punishment was inlticted, were, with scarcely au exception, Cal- I 
vinists ; nor should we forget that the first o|>en movement o^ 
Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the principles of (^Tltl I 
bad long been in the ascendant." — Buckle's Hittory of Civituation iM I 
England, vol. ii. pp. 339, 340. 

"Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the sixteenth I 
century than the eifect of Calvinism in levelling distinction* of | 
rank, and in steeling and ennobling the character of c 
men. In Scotland, in the l^w Countries, and in France thers | 



' The only exception vre can think of were the Baptifits of JuuaUir- 
dam, whose " Confession or Declaration of Faith," promulgated is I 
161 1 (see aitU, p. 370), is aa anti-Calvinistic as it is advanced ii 
doctrine of religious liberty. 

* " His theology was severel)' Calvinistic, typical of his g 
not in ailvonce of it."— ifo^n- ffilfiarM, by Oscar S, Straus, ]i. '. 
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was the mme phenomenon, tn Scotland the Kirk was the creation 
of the preachers and tike people, and [>easant9 find workmen dared 
to stand in the field against belted knights and Ijarona, who hod 
trampled on their fathers for centuries. The artinanu of the Low 
Countries had for twenty years defied the whole power of Spain. 
The Huguenote were not a fifth part of the French nation, yet defeat 
could never dishearten them. Again and again they forced Crown 
and nobles to make terms with them. It was the same in England." 
— Froude's English Stamen in the Sixteenth Cenlujy, p. 127. 

See also what Mr. Bancroft says on Calvinism and predestinaiioa, 
HiMtory of the United SUdei, vol. ii. pp. 689-692, revised edition, pp. 
182-185. 

Let those who would realise the debt of freedom which the 
world owes to Calvin and Puritanism read an article by Principal 
Fairbaim in the Contemporary Review for November 1888, on " The 
Oeneais of the Puritan Ideal": "The influence of Geneva had pene- 
trated Germany, and, even where provoking resistance, had quickened 
the whole body Protestant j had converted almost the half of France, 
and enlisted her noblest sons in the army of reform, with the royal 
Condc and the gallant Coligny at their head ; had gone like iron 
drops into the blood of the Netherlaad Churches, and made the 
heroes that broke the mighty power of Spain ; it had reached 
England, created the Puritan spirit, the faith that was to determine 
her political constitution, condition her religious development, and 
create her most fruitful and characteristic colony ; hud sent Knox 
into Scotland with a theology that was to nurse a brawny race, 
dvilise a people, and with a polity that was to effect the completes! 
and happiest revolution any nation ever experienced. Without 
Calvin and Geneva these things would not have been ; and without 
these things Europe and America would not have been as they are 
to-day — not so gootl, so well-ordered, or so free," 



CALVimBM AND POKITANIBM NOT IDENTICAL 

It would he a great mistake, however, to infer from what has juiit 
been said that Calvinism and Puritanism are indissoluMy bound up 
together. As we have previously had occasion lu maintain, Puri- 
lAuism was not a crewl, but a spirit, an ethical force or power 
making for right«oUBne«s, rather than a reasoned system of belief. 
It allieil itself with Calvinism in order that it might thereby more 
effectually promote the ends and righteousness of the kingdom of 
God ; but when ila ethical significance and force could be 
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! of gravity being iihiftoJ'w 



from the aide of Calviniam to tlmt of Arniinianiau 



of a greatly raoditied Calvin 



, tlie hiBtory of religion 



a tluLt 



nineteenth uentury iJion's that it ha^ eihibi 
readineea to enter into this new alliance. It is a favoariW 
device with those ivho wish to discredit PuritaniEm to represent it 
as being identical with the most rigid and extreme fomi of Cal- 
vinism. But the necessity of any such identity, if it ever exib-t«d 
(and we cannot allow that the existence of the identity ever demon- 
stral^d its necessity), has long since passed awa}-. The auheequent 
developments of Puritaniam, the changes it underwent after tlie 
CouuuonwealCh and haa undergone since, show conclusively that 
Calvinism is no necessary integral part of it. " It cannot be too 
often repeated that tlicxe who uee the word Puritanism merely to 
define a supposed t«mporary mood of English aanclimoniouaneM, or 
even to define the domination of Calvinist theology for a time in the 
British Islands, know nothing whatever of what Puritjiniam waa 
historically and included intellectually. Puritanism was « revolt 
from authority, clothing itself at first in whatever doctrines of m 
fervid theology or ideas of popidar Cliurch discipline were at tuuid 
to suit, but iiasaing on, by tlte usual law of development, into a 
multiplicity of forms and phrases, with abundant inclueion of tho 
most abstruse scientific inquisitiveness, and the coole«L ]>hiloM>phicaI 
freethinking." — Uoason's MiUan and hit Tiiitt, voL vi. p. 393. 

But the supposed monopoly in the Calvinistic creed and syatera 
which Puritanism is repreaeuted as possessing, is refuted by the 
fact, which no one who has any acquaintance with the ecclesiastical 
history of England during the sixteenth and seventeenth centories 
will venture to deny, tliat up to the time of James I. Calvinism woa 
no more peculiar to Puritanism than it was U> Prelacy. Nearly all 
the divines of the Eliiabethan age were Calvinieta. " It is a quea- 
tion which has been keenly discussed between CalvinisU and 
Arminians, which side could claim Cronmer, Ridley, Latimer, ami 
Hooper. If the question were to be determined by the general tone 
and spirit of their writings, there can bu uo duubt that they were 
Calvinists." — See entire note, p. 33, Hunt's Religioat Thought m> 
SnglaHd, vuL i. "It is vvideut lo every imbiaMed person," says 
Mr. Hunt (vol. i. p. 131, note), ''that all the Keforniero were CU- 
vinista in doctrine. The denial of this is tlie most daring thing in 
all ecclesiastical history." Both Parker and Orindal were CalviiiiistB; 
while Archbishop Whitgift, the hitter enemy and relentless pene- 
cator of the Puritans, waa an ardent and thoroughgoing Colvinut, 
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as is proved by the part he took in framing the Lambeth Articles, 
the first four of wliich are : 1. " God from eternity has predestinated 
some persons to life, and reprobated others to death." 2. ^'The 
moving or efficient cause of predestination to life is not foreseen 
faith or good works, or any other commendable quality in the per- 
sons predestinated, but the goodwill and pleasure of Gk>d." 3. " The 
num1)er of the predestinated is fixed, and cannot be lessened or 
increased." 4. " They who are not predestinated to salvation shall 
be necessarily condenmed for their sins." We must wait for Arch- 
bishop Laud before we find Arminianism allowed in the English 
Church. James L was a strict Calvinist. He called Vorstius, the 
successor of Arminius at Leyden, a monster and a blasphemer, and 
said by his death only did Arminius escape the vengeance of the 
Most High and Mighty Prince. 
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CONCLUSION 

We have now concluded our brief survey of the rise and 
growth of Puritanism in the Old Worid and in the New. 
We have seen it at last firmly planted in the soil of New 

I 

, England, destined to grow into a great tree, sending forth 
its branches northward and southward, eastward and 
, westward. But the most eventful and glorious chapter 
in the history of Puritanism remains as yet untouched. 
That chapter recoimts the struggle of Puritanism in the 
old land, from which many of its noblest sons had been 
driven out, and whither some returned at length to bear 
their part in, and to celebrate its triumph and glory. 
This sequel we may endeavour to relate at some future 
time, should what we have attempted thus far meet with 
such acceptance as to encourage us to resume and con- 
tinue the story. 

We have now reached a point in the history of the i 
New England theocracy when not a few' signs admonish 
us that the golden age of Puritanism wiis passing away. 
New England wiis " a plantation of religion, not a planta- I 
tion of trade." Such a plantation contained withui itself / 
the seed of eventual decay. In respect to States as tal 
individuals, that is not first which is spiritual, but thatj 
which is natural, and afterwards that which is spirit 

and the attempt to invert the order will in the long-i 
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J prove a failure. There ciuue a, time in the history of 
the Jewish Church when the theocracy establiahed by 
Jehovah HiiuBelf began to wax old, and was ready to 
vaniBb away. It was ho with the theocracy of New 
England. Its framers sought to compass that which 
was impossible. " Perhaps," said Plato of that perfeot 
republic of which he dreamed, " some image of it re- 
maineth for us in the heavens." Yes, in heaven, but 
not upon earth \ There is something not a little pathetic 
in what Cotton Mather says of Davenport, the noble* 
minded Eoiuider of New Haveu : " After all, the Lord 
gave him to see that in this world a Church-State was 
impossible, whereinto there enters nothing which defiles." 
The Puritans of New England soon began to see that no 
dyke which they could possibly construct could keep out 
of their Arcadia the tide of surging corruption. Laxity, 
both of creed and conduct, worldly conformity, indulgence 
and chartered libertinism, — the scum which ever rise to 
the surface of a free commonwealth, and fllls timid and 
faithless souls with panic and with dark foreboding, — 
these liegan to sap the virtue and threaten the very life 
of the young struggling republic. But this blotted page 
belongs to a chapter in the annals of New England later 
than that embraced within the scope of our present plan. 
And there are brighter jwiges which follow; for, if there 
are periods of decadence, there are also epochs of revival, 
resurrections of those very virtues winch men deem to be 
dead and extinct. It has ever thus been with the soul 
or spirit of Puritanism, it was from the hour of itfl 
seeming downfall that its real victory began. The Ee- 
atoration of 1660 seemed to deal it ita death-blow, bat 
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Mr. Green is speaking the words of truth and soberness 
when he says that the whole history of English progress 
on its moral and spiritual side has been the history of 
Puritanism. Puritanism never dies. The form in which 
it clothes itself changes, must change, from age to age, 
and its history both in England and America, shows that 
much that has seemed to be inevitably associated with it 
is destined to pass away ;^ut the spirit of Puritanism 
lives on, and not until conscience is dethroned from its 
chief and controlling place in human affairs, and righteous- 
ness ceases to run down as a mighty stream, will it evei 
perish, or cease to be a force to be reckoned with by 
the rulers and peoples of the world. 
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uiaCcd, Sn-S? ; made se|)arBtinii 
uerxtaaij, 28 ; the two jiillsre of 
her oculraiuticsl edifice, 62 ; her 
rigour in eurorotii^ the vcstmonta, 
56-8; deterinin&tlon to BUppreaa 
prophesjinga, 88, 89 ; suspeods 
Arobbishop Griad&l, 90-2. 

Eadicott, goreniar of UaMachu- 
mtts, 252, 253: his character, 
S48. 

England, "the Pope's rami," 32: 
not birthplace of Puritanigni, 

^puUtioQor, 201. 

Episco[)acy, nut ot the ossenoe of 
the Church, Uacanlay on, 47 : 
Whitgift on, Child on, 17n. ; 
PnritanB did not abject !«, per x, 
62; people averse to, 75, 

Erasmnn, dream realised, IS. 



FairbBiim, Dr., on Puritan aiid 
Angliisn aatitheaes, 72 ; on 
Hooker's theory of the Church, 
116; on Jacob's humble supplica- 
tion, 221 ; on toieration, 361 ; 
on PurilAn ideal, aS3. 

Fisher, Mary, persecuted in New 
England, 338; tolerated in Tur- 
key, 36a. 

Fiske, on educatioa iu New Rug- 
land, 330 ; on toleration, 368 ; 
cxonerstea people of Massacbii- 

wtta, sao. 

Fox, Charles James, on tolerance 

from Hceptiaisni, 353. 
Fox, 0»orae, Digged otU. 341; on 

orig^ of Qiiakerisui iu Ameritui, 



for lives of two Anabap&i 

Book of Sfartim next to Bible,' ' 

18, 19. 

Freeman, rays dominant party tier- I 
secntcd, 367. I 

Froude, on Calvinism, 2n.; De | 
Silva on namu Puritan, 4 ; lint | 
mention of name, Gin. ; oa ] 
pro^hosyings, 84n. : on young I 
Puritans, 87, 88: toleration from } 
iudifferentism, 368. 

Fuller, on name Puritan, ' 
Cartwright and Whitgift, 71 ; on 1 
Browne. 130-132, 174; on Non- * 
-lonformiata. 138. 



Gardiner, on developmont of Puri- 
tanism, 6fl ; on two classes of 
Puritanism. 2I>8. 

Gladstone, W. E., view of Bliia- 
beth's policy, 26; on Reformation 
in Cambridm, 107u. 

Green, on Neal and Sbjpe, B ; on 
Bible, 16-18; spirit of inqnity, 
IS; hiA view of Elizabeth, 25, S7: 
'. I - 
National 
Church, I4In.; on Puritanism 
and proffrMS, 391. 

Orocnwood, John, in pruon, ITS ; 
disowns Brown* 



ism, 185. 
Grindal, Archbishop, suuceeds Par- 
ker, 89 ; refuses to supprMS pro* 
phesyings, 90 ; ausmndad bf 
Qiieen, 91 ; denonnoM by Sach*- 
vorell, W. 



U 

Hall, Bishop, bii ^piixfaey Ay 
Divine nighl, 49. 

Hallam, his estimate of Eliiabslh. 
26 ; on Chnrcb of England, 4l>n. ; 
Against enforced uniformi^, 58 ; 
Puritan claims, 62n. ; on Cart- 
wright, 77 and n. ; few pi«achcrm 
among clergy, 102 ; on tha oath 

□f Puritan party. 106, 107 ; «n 



I 



173. 

Harvard, John, 203. 

HftrvMii CoUpgo, 32» ; two pnw- 
dents Anabsjitiats, 338. 

He&dship of Christ, 62 ; niartjrs 
suffered for, 1BD. 

Higgiosou, Franoia, disavowed gepa- 
ratism, 252; leader of (Mjmpaiij. 
253, 282 ! ohofien teacher, 253 ; 
drew Dp confeasion and covenBOt. 
264. 

Holland, popiilattoD equal to Eua- 
land, 201, 202n. 1 EnglatKTs 
indebtednesH to, 203 ; Refugeea 
from, 204, Green's eatiniate, 
204d.; Lollardiam atnotig Wal- 
loon settlers in England, 204n. : 
arts and roligiou, 205 ; Douglas 
(^mpbeU on indebtednesa to, 
2flS and a.\ churches, Ulddle- 
burg, 129 ; Amsterdam, 213, Lej- 
den, 217 1 Puritan omigranta poor 
under scholarlj leaders, 211 ; no 
home for PnriUnain, 233; leave- 
taking, 235. 

Hooker, and Cortwriglit. 70n, ; 
Master of Temple, 73; hiagenillE, 
108 : hia EcaetiaaiaiiFolUy, lOD ; 
BupreujacyofUw, 110; exaggera- 
tion of eclesiosticsl authoritj, 
Hallam on, 118; original soureo 
of authority same as with Puri- 
tana, 114u.; identity of Church 
and State, 115, criticioed, 115, 
by Fairlaim, 116. 

Hooker, Thomas, light of Western 
Churohea, 262; pioneer in Con- 
necticut, 289; "Father of Amer- 
ican democracy," 2S0. 
Hooper, John, first Konconfonuisl, 
48 ; for libwty of conscience, 44 ; 
offered biabopric of Gloucester, 
"aorupled the vestments," 44; 
imprisoned , acceptscond ition ally , 
burnt at Gloncealer, 45. 
Hume, his sueer at Puritan scruplea 

tbout veatmenta, [>4. 
Hunt, his complaint regarding 
spirit in which history is ivritteti. 



9, 56. 






Hutchinson, Anne, '. 



iS : her doc- 



trines, 284; expelled from Mas- 
sachusetts, 285; flees to Bhoiie 
Island, nith followers foiuids 
Portsmouth and New|>ort, 28G. 

I 

Indepcindeiicy, liow developwl, 
119 ; fundamental principle held 
by Wydif, 120; unlawful con- 
veutiues, 121 ; be^nnings of, 
123, 124 ; congregation under 
Richard Fitz, 124-6 ; Brown, 
Mackennal, and Stonghton on, 
125, notes; Dr. Dexter'a view, 
126 ; in Middleburg, 129 ; in 
what sense Robert Brownu 
foiuidcr of, 132; historic Inde- 
pendency, 220 ; became )iievBil- 
mg form in New Plymouth, 246 ; 
only system suited to new Puri- 
tan Republic, 120, 311 ; excep- 
tion taken to temper of its apolo- 
Sts. democrouy and, 313 ; the 
nibridgc platfomi, 313-6; 
Cotton's criticism on name, 
313 ; American Cougregatioual- 
ism Barrowisni, S1& -, growth of, 
in New England, 315-6. 

Independent church, first perman- 
ent, 221 ; second in Am enca, 253. 

Independenti<,andR. Browne, 12Gn.; 
pioneers of religious liberty, 
223-4, 370. 

Innea, Taylor, his handbook on 
Church and SUte. II4n. ; 
toleration and Independents, 
372n.', toleration safest, 376n. 

Intolerance, growth of, in New 
England, 333-54 ; Massachusetts, 
344 ; of some of Puritan leaders, 
34Sn. 1 of Puritans eiaggersteil 
by Doyle, 353, Saturday Jlevieir. 
354. iSm Persecution. 



Jacob, Henry, 221 ; defined Church 
aa Independent, 222 ; broad- 
minded, 223: biB ffwmiU Sup- 
plication for TettmOiim, 224, 
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James i. , his opiniac of Udsill,! 7 In. ; 
a Btrict Onlviniat, 335. 

Jewel, Bishop, letter U Peter 
MartvTilS; on worship appoiu ted 
by Qaeen, 46; on vestiges of 
Popeiy,B7;onBtateofChureh,14a. 

Johniiau, FrauciB, in LandoD, Jti 
AmsterdaiD, 212, 213, 

Johnson, Dr., good humour &oqi 
mutt of earamtDesB, 358, 360. 



Lacordsirc's great ssjing, M). 
LMtantiaa, relipoii ■ matter of 

free wilE, 362. 
Lambeth Artielea, 3SG. 
L&timer, Hugh, moat popnlv 

frascher, 44 ; Serm<m of Qic 
'lough, IfiOn. 
lAwa of New Bnglend, enniptoarj 
regulations, tainted with Mosn- 
ism, the Body of Liberties, 320-S. 
Leoky, toleralion outcome of scep- 



promot 
kit no 



notod by Roformation, 19-21, 
not immediately, 20 ; wul 
libcirty, 280, 282n. ; religions, 
and toleration, 357-85: principlu 
of religious liberty inrolved in 
CongregHtionalism, 373 ; Win- 






1,307. 



Lollard ism in Norfolk among 
Flemish weavers, 204-6. 

Lowell, Among my Booki, on I*uri- 
taniini, 23, 63n. ; on free edu- 
cation, 329; unpersecutionor the 
Quakera, 343. 

Luther, and peasant war, 2! ; his 
doctrine of liberty, 3G ; on reli- 
gions liberty, 363, 364. 



Macanlay, i... , 
increase of Puritans, 14 ; on 
olTect of Reformation, 20 ; on 
Popish elements retained, 40 ; 



Moraden, real question regarding j 

propbesyingfi, SB. f 

Marsiglio. Tlu! DtfenA^ of Ftau, I 

363. r 

Martin Marprelateoontrover^, 16Si 
works on subject by Arber, Dex- 
ter, and Maskell, ISSn.; EpittU, 
154-8; effect <3i, 15S; rcHtric- 
tions nn printing, IfiS-O ; Epi- 
lamf, 159-61 ; biaho]M on their 
defence, 181 ; Hay any vx/rktfor 
Cooper, 161 ; press seized, 162 ; 



on, 164-5 ; conclusion of EpuOe, 
165-6; authorship — opinions of 
Arber, Maskell, and Deiter, 16S- 
8 ; efTect in high quarters, 168. 
Martyr Peter, ftlter from Jewel, 



46; 



GSn. 






Martyrs, forassemblingthemselTea, I 

123 ; cammnnion serriee inter- I 

runted, 124 ; John Udall died in ^ 

171-4 J Bogor Bippon 

prison, 175; Hacker and 

Terwoort bnmt at Smithfielit, 

176 ; Dennis, Copping, Thaeker, 

177 ; Henry Barrowe and John 
Greenwood, 177, exeonted. 182- 
4 ; John Penty, 186-8, eiecnted, 
189 : not for mere polity, but for 
Christ's aupremacy, 190^1; not 
for "crotchet," as Cnrtei^ 193- 

S : not for political oHenee, IBS ; J 
Wskenian's judgment, 196 ; petl- I 
tion of snlferera to Laid Borgh- ■ 
ley, 198-8. 1 

Mary, Queen, persecutions under, 
51 ; separate meetings recom- 
mended dj Hooper and PhUpot, 
139-40. 

Maakelt, hts prejudice uainst the 
Puritans, 123 ; on Marprelale 
Tracts, 153n., IBSn.. 167n.,187n. 

Massachusetts, founding of, 261 ; 
land acquired in, 2S2 ; Endioott, 
Governor at Salem, 252-S ; new 
exiles with Koyal charter, 251 ; 
disowns separatism, 252 ; Church 
membetBhip a umditioD of frui- 
chise, 260-1 ; leading men, 24£- 
4 ; Winthrop and Dudiej joint 
governors, 264 ; Iju;gB aoceadona 
to, 265 : laws from Old Teat*- 



atnt, 32i; buiiaho! Boger 

Wiltiaiai, 274 : the Bod Tof Liber- 
ties, 324 ; ten caplUJ crimoB, 
a2Si kwB humane compared with 
Kuglaad, 320 ; vice provalent, 
327, causes, 328 ; jieraecutea 
Baptuta, 334-8, Bud Quakers, 
338-^0, 342-44 ; more intuler- 
ant tlian other States, S J4 ; more 
toleraol sa became stronger, 850. 

Masaon, Profeiisor, on Indcpendeula, 
B. Browne, isen., SUB, 270; 
oD Roger WUliama, 278, 279 ; 
on Anne Hntchiiuon, 28S ; origin 
of doctrine oF toleration, S6C>, 
370 ; Puritaniani and Calnnism, 
384. 

MaufiovKr, 235 ; u-ith SpteduicU, 
satla Trom Sr)iithant)>t«>it £3S ; 
alone from Plyniontii, 237 ; num- 
ber!! on board, 231 ; compact 
drawn up and aigned on bonrd, 
2-18-S : Jiarbimr of Cape Cod, 
239 ; Plymouth Bay, 241. 

Middelburg, Church in, founded by 
Browne. ISJI. 

Milnian — " England tlje Pope's 
farm," 32. 

Milton, on Puritans, 232 ; on truth 
and liberty, 380. 

Misconoentions of Puritanism, 
Hooker^. 110; Dean Church's, 
110 ; Canon Curteis, 111 ; Mat- 
thew Arnold's, llln, ; Carlylcon, 
122; Doyle, Snturilay JCevimp, 
333-4. 

Missionary labours, 295 ; John 
Eliot, 29fl; first Protestant 
Mis^onary corporation, 297. 

Moore and Brinckmann's Angtiam 
Brie/agaiitrt the Roman dainu, S 7. 

Horley, John, tolerance from in- 
difference, 358. 

Motley, on Bobinson'i farewell 
addren, 219. 

Multitudiniam in church, nssailed 
by Browne, 128, and Bsrrowe, 



NmI, ills classification of Puritans 
in reign of Jamcai., 4 ; not^oo, 
e : on Puritan confession of faith, 
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22 ; on uompnlsor]' attendauce at 
n-Drahip, 53 ; dilTerencos between 
Puritans and tiieir opiionentt 
Htnted, 62-4 ; early and later 
Puritans, 84; "why iielieve oa 
King belierea?" Sf> ; Piiritnni 
desire uniformity, S6 ; few 
preacher* and best Paritsns, ICKi; 
on Browne, 1S7 ; Brownists, un- 
nhoritablenea of, 135 ; distinc- 
tion between Brownists and other 
Puritans, 137, 138. 

New England, growth of, 289-308 ; 
twenty-three years' }irogresa.2B9 ; 
interference of mother country, 
299 ; Govemor.General appointed 
and reaiatonce t4, 300 ; nieaanrea 
to stop emigration to, 302 ; 
Council forbids clergy to transport 
theniselvee, 303 ; eight ships 
nrreated, 303 ; Hampden and 
Cromwell said to be on board, 
303 ; loss to England from enii- 
gration, 304 ; return tide, 806 j 
elements of population in United 
States, aOfln.; tiovernor Win- 
throp on liberty. 307-8! New 
England Way, 316; Indepetld- 
encT in, 316 ; religion and 
aociol life in, S16-. wholeule 
proscriptions, 820, 321; Ufa 
laborious 321 ; Iavtb regulating 
smokins, width of sleeves, etc., 
322, 323 ; exemption for persons 
above ordinary degree, 323, 324. 

New Hampshire, 392. 

New Haren, founded by Davenport 
and Eaton, 2S2 ; joinod to Con- 
necticnt, 293. 

New PlyiuoHth, founding of,241-8 ; 
first winterin, 242; leading men, 
213 ; Contcregationalism in, 246 ; 
nione^ obligations clearnl off, 247 ; 
descnption by De Rasicres, 247, 
248 : church membership not 
nei:essary to franchise, 201, 362 ; 
Fathers of New PlymoaUi not 
guilty of persecu ting Quakers, 35 1 , 
352 ; Sowol'a double blunder, 
352 ; toleration more prevalent 
than in Hassachuactta, 352, 353. 

Norvrich, Browne gathers congre 
gation in, 127; second city in 
England, 204 and u. 



Wtgift 

Child 00, 47 n. : Scottisli orders 
ht^ld Tulid. i», Cosiu, 49, and 
foreign — Hatl aud Bacoo, 49; 
orders of uuiBfovined Chnrch— 
Story, 35ti. 
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Palfi'oy, Dr., HUtory of Ncib 
Sngland, Aefeada banishment of 
churchmen from Sa[em, 2&5u. ; 
on Johu Cotton, 2560.; cburuh 
momberaliii) and franchise, 261 ; 
on Soger Williams, 313. 

Parker, Aralibisho|), couteorsted by 
ilfffriveil biahojiB, 50, SI ; re- 
quiren Foxe to subscrihe, 19 ; 
lupporta Queen in imposinij veat- 
menta, 57 ; thirty-Bersn sus- 
pended fhjm ministry, SB ; Ad- 
mrtutmen , rSn. ; HupprvsHHi iiro- 
phesyings, 88 <i:ie hundred 
olergymen resign their liviDgH, 
101 ; a Cah-iniat, 394. 

Parkhnrat, Bishop of Norwiob, re- 
monstrates B^init suppression of 
proplieayinga, B8, S9. 

Penry, Joiin, 188; tn-ioo cited be- 
fore Hijih Commission, 187; 
flees to Scotland, 188 ; 9uspect«d 
of b«niig author of Marptclatc 
Tnota, 167 ; publisher of, 168, 
I9S; execution of, testimony be- 
lim death, 189; denies Queen's 
warrant to establish false re^ 
ligion, 191. 

Pequot Indians make war, are 
■■ Biped out," 293-5. 

Perwcution, and tolvritnne, Bishop 
CreightoB on, 357 ; note on duty 
of, 388-7; "'persecutor's ladder," 
367 1 by all parties. Freeman, 
-167 ; effect of persecution on 
Puritans, It; last who suffereil 
death — confiscation and banish- 
ment, SO8-0 ; of BaptisU in New 
England, 884-S; of Quakers, 
838-40. 



Pilgrim Father^ 231 ; Rot^u^T 
address to, 218, 224n., 235; 
number in Afay^ouer, 237, com- 
l>act, 238 ; at Cape Cod, 239 ; 
snBeriDgs of, 240 ; at nynioutk 
Rock, 211 ; great mortalitj, 248: 
Governor Carver died, Bradford 
flucccoda, 21S : ■ hostile tribe — 
epidemic among Indian^ 213-4 ; 
influence belittled by Doyle, 
244-5, but real founders of the 
Amerioon Republic, 245-8 ; Tlit 
Pilgrim Fathers neither Purilan» 
nor peneeuioT*, 2S7ti. ; Pnritans 
thoutjh Sepontiata, 2S6-& 

Plymouth Rock, " comcr-stona " of 
American Bepublic, S32 ; object 
of veneration, 242. 

Preachers, scarcity of, 85, 88, 102. 

Presbyterianism, rise of, 66, 67 ; 
Cartwriiiht, founder of, 69 ; first 
presbytery at Wandsworth, 71 ; 
short - lived in England, 79 : 
under Commonwealth in London 
and Lancashire. SO. 

Preab^rians not Separatists, 76. 

Printing. Reformation helped by, 
16 ; Caxton'a, IS ; rostriatlons 
on, 122n., 158-9. 

Prophesyings, 83 ; confeasiaii of 
faith of those taking port, SI, 
84 ; commended hy Boouu and 
Strypp, 85 : liberty of, 38 : bene- 
fits of, 87-S ; luppnssed, 38. 

ProtesUiitiBm, ElizaVth's attituds 
towards, 12-14 ; deTotoprd and 
justiHed hy Paritaniani, 36. 

Prothero's Statuttt nnd CoiiMilit- 
tUnial DoeitmtiUt, 54n. 

Providenee, town of, founded by 
Roger Williams, 275, 281 ; « 
harbourage for all sorts of con- 

Pnriton, and Anglican atititLeses, 
72 ; bishops, 4, 46 ; demands, 
57 ; literature, ri. 

Puritanism, "lost of all our hero- 
isms," T, spirit of, 1 ; not a 
syslenj but a force, 2, 3, 383 ; 
name, 2, 4 ; zesi fur parity, 
under Jsniea i., 4. fi j caosea of, 
11 ; offspring of Rvformatiou, 13; 
led to democracy, 23 : hod origin 
in Holland, 43, 206; rise in 
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England, 43-58 ; growtli, 107, 
20S, 201 ; liatred i)rovokKl by it, 
354 ; not indissolubly bound up 
with Calvinisn), 383-4 ; spirit of, 
inii>erishable, 391. 
Purit^ins, causes of increase, 4, 5 ; 
Elizabeth's hatred of, 27 ; and 
Reformation settlement, 36 ; rose 
into ix)wer, 51 ; Fuller on, 4, 5, 51, 
n. : about eight liundrcd fled to 
Continent, 51 ; returned thread- 
Wre, 52 ; ix)ints of divergence from 
ruling lowers, 62-4 ; early and 
later, 64 ; desired uniformity, 
65 ; Ganliner on development 
of, G^ ; numbers, 106-7, how 
accounted for, 201 ; continued 
op]iression of, 207 : banishment 
and confiscation, 208-9 ; exile 
made necessary, 209, 210 ; jwor 
under scholarly leachirs, 210-12 ; 
Puritiins and Puritans, 353 ; 
denunciations of — Doyle, 353, 
and Saturtlay Herincy 354 ; to 
michlle of seventeenth century 
Calvinists, 381-3 ; yet Calvinism 
not more essential to Puritanism 
than to Prelacy, 383-4 ; dcc4iy of 
Puritanism in New England. 
380 ; resurrection power, 390-1. 



Q 



(^>u.ikers, shameful treatment of, 
in Massjichusetts, 338-9 ; four 
lianv'ed, 339 ; indignation of the 
]>oople, 340 ; Rhode Island re- 
fuses to jwi-secute, 340 ; Williams 
writes against erroi-s of, 341 ; 
gross excesses of, 342 ; Lodge's 
view and I^weirs, 343, 344 ; 
("Joldwin Smith, 344 ; and Doug- 
las Campbell, 344n.: Charles 
II. befriends f Quakers, 368. 



R 

Raleigh, Sir W., on number of ! 
Brownists, 136, 201. 

Refonnation, relation to Puritan- 
ism, 11-14 ; alleged indiflerence 
of English jwople to, 12 ; Eliza- 



l>eth no symiMithy with, 12 ; re- 
sisted, 12, 25 ; wanted leaders, 
13 ; promoted by printin^^, 15 ; 
not at first favourable to liberty, 
20 ; higliest \mnt under Edward 
VI., 25 ; settlement a compro- 
mise, 36. 

Reformers, continental, took a less 
extreme view of vestments, 55. 

Rhode Island, 282 ; Roger 
Williams obtains charter, 298 ; 
perils of, 283 ; progress of, 298. 

Rippon, Roger, died in prison, 175. 

Roninson, John, 213 ; at Norwich, 
214; justified se])aration, 214; 
at Gainsliorough and Scrooby, 
215 ; at Amsterdam and Leyden ; 
217 ; definition of church, 217-8 ; 
farewell address to Pilgrims, 218, 
219; Dexter's view of, criticised, 
224n.; death, 219; tablet to 
memory, 220n. ; influence on 
New Plymouth, 246 ; advice to 
shake off name of Brownists, 258. 



S 



Sabbath, place of worsliip, 247, 
248, 317 ; ^reparation for, 317- 
8; strict observance of, 318-9; 
Miss Earle on the SabbcUh in 
Puritan Ntw Emjlund, 319, 320. 

Sacerdotalism and vestments, 55. 

Salem, Skelton, (mstor, and lliggin- 
son, teacher, 253 ; covenant, 
254 ; worslii]) on basis of Inde- 
]>endency, 254-5; two objecting 
Churchmen banished, 255, this 
defended by Dr. Palfrey, 255n.; 
democracy and the ballot from 
the first, 260. 

Sami»son de]>rive<l of deanery, 68. 

Sandys, Bishop of Worcester, on 
scarcity of pi-eaching, 86. 

Saturday Review on "savage bnital- 
ity" of American Puritans, 354. 

Schism, the right of, 35; the "sin 
of," 36n. ; Anglican schism 
<lenied — Moore and Brinckmann, 
37, and Curteis, 37n. ; SjicdcUor 
on foolish dread of wonl 
"schism," 38. 

Schools in New England, 328-9. 
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Scriptures, supremacy recognised by- 
Puritans, 22, 84 ; not sole organ 
of Holy Ghost, 111 ; only rule 
of all tilings, say some, HI, 
112, but not against reason, 
112-3; Chilling^v'orth, 112n. See 
Bible. 

Separation, necessity of, 23-5, 27, 
28 ; right of, 35, 36. 

Separatism, Puritanism advanced 
to, 23, 28 ; arose out of vestiarian 
controversy, 61 ; points of diver- 
gence between Separatists and 
Reformers, 62-3 ; three classes 
of dissenters, 136 ; Brownists, 
Separatists, 137; brethren of the 
second separation, 138 ; in Queen 
Mary's reign, 139 ; few objected 
to prinoi|»le of Establishment, 
Anabaptists did, 140; doubtful 
statements of Douglas Campbell 
and Green, 140, 141 ; ongin- 
ated by force of circumstances, 
141-2. 

Sewall, Judge, his communion ser- 
vice experiences, 319. 

Skeat, Professor, on Dutch and 
English, 203. 

Skelton, Pastor, at Salem, 253. 

Smith, Gold win, 241, 244, 290, 295, 
302, 344. 

Smyth, John, at Gainsborough and 
Amsterdam, became Baptist, 213. 

Spectator on dread of word 
** schism, "38. 

Spec/fu'cll, purchased, 235 ; sailed, 
236 ; discharged as unfit, 237. 

S])enser, a Puritan, 108. 

Stendish, Miles, 243, 262. 

Story, Dr., quoted, 35n. 

Stou^hton's History — Bi-ownist 
jKJtition for freedom of conscience, 
375n. 

Straus, on Roger Williams, 280. 

Strvpe, on thirst for Scrijitures, 18 ; 
Annals (piotcd, 27n. ; Life of 
Griudal, 40n.; letter of Whit- 
gift's, 47n. ; return of Puritans, 
52 ; Fellows and scholars of St. 
John's, 56 : on scpiiratism, 61 ; 
on prophcsyings, 85 ; on fJrindal, 
91 ; on stiite of religion, 147. 

Stubbs, Bisliop, quoted, 32 ; trials 
for heresy, 367. 



Supplication of Puritan ministers 

148n. 
Supremacy of Scriptures. Sec 

Scriptures. 
Sutton, Archbishop, his advice to 

Bishop Heber, 88. 



Tertullian, on religious freedom, 362. 

Test Articles, 93-5. 

Thacker, Elias, martyr, 177. 

Tolerance, Pcrsticvtum muf Tohr- 
ancc by Bishop of Pctfrbornugh. 
357n. ; of indifference, 367 ; of 
Mahomet ill. and Charles ii., 
368 ; Lecky and (»tliers, as out- 
come of scepticism, 357-8 ; Philips 
Brooks' definition, 359 ; good 
temper from firnniess of convic- 
tion, 360; not a negative virtue, 
360n. 

Toleration, 191, 357-85; Browne, 
Barrowc, an<l (ircenwood, 192 ; 
Roger Williams claime<l com- 
plete, 279, ]>receded by Anal)ap- 
tists and Prince of Orange, 280, 
also by Browne, Busher, and Eng- 
lish Ba]>tists of Amstcnlam, 281 ; 
Rhode island priu-tiscd, 282. 340 ; 
Christian Church founded on, 
361 ; E<lict of Milan, Tertullian, 
Athanasius, Lactantius, 362 ; 
William of 0<M'am, Wy<'lif, Augs- 
burg Confession, 3H3 ; Luther, 
363-4 ; Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of 
Prophesying, 364 ; few in favour 
of before dose of s*eventeenth 
century, 365 ; Dr. Creighton, 
365n. ; pioneers to be judged not 
by ideal standanl, 3t56; evolved 
among persecuted, Masson and 
Hallani, 369 ; Bancroft, 369n. ; 
Masson on Independents,s]K'cially 
Articlesof English Bajitist Church 
at Amstenlam, 370 ; but Ana- 
baptists and Browne hM d<.c- 
trine, 371-3, Hooiht also, but 
Browne sutfered lor it, 373n.; 
Brownists later desired Roman 
Catholics include<l. AVv Stough- 
ton, 375ii.; Browne's not mo- 
dem doctrine, 375-6 ; full really 
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uiit'est, Taylor Innes, 376n. ; but 
exiK'riencc of then wautiiig, 
376-7 ; Rocer AVilliams most 
fully grjisned, 377-8 ; Jacob and 
Busiicr did not distinguish civil 
and religious, 378-80 ; Massa- 
chusetts rulers criminal, 380, 
but coiniwin* hundred thousand 
martyrs m EurojK?, 381. 
Travers, Walter, the **ncuk" of 
the Presbyterian party, 72, 73; 
lecturer at Temple, silenced by 
Whitgift, 73 ; his Work on Dis- 
cipline, 75. 



U 



UdaJl, John, cited before High 
Commission, 171 ; T>iotrcphts, 




death in ]»rison, 174. 
United Colonies of New England, 

297. 
United States, elements of jjopula- 

lation, 306n. 



Vane, Henry, one of the greatest 
of Puritan statesmen, 2tf3; re- 
garded persecution as a crime, 349. 

Vestments, Hooiht scrupled, 45 ; 
controversy, Hume's sneer, 54 ; 
underlying meaning, 55 ; Zurich 
Letters, 55 ; av«'rsion to, at Lam- 
beth, 56 ; opi'osition at Cam- 
bridge, 56 ; Queen resolute, 56-8 ; 
majoritv of one in Convocation 
againstl'uritins, 57 ; thirty-seven 
miiiisterssuspended,58 ; Ilallam's 
moderate view, 58. 

Voluntaryisni, Roger Williams 
apostle of, 279. 



W 



Wakeman's appreciation of Puri- 
tans, 196. 
Ward, Nathaniel, author of Body of 



Lil>erties, 324 ; intolerant s\Anty 
348, 349n. 

Whitgift, Archbishop, on name 
Puritan, 2n. ; bisho{»s not iudis- 
(>eiisable, 47u.; signed ])etition 
against vestments, 57 ; contro- 
versy with Cartwright, 70-72 ; 
on state of Church, 71, 72, 145; 
silences Travers, 73 ; saved Eng- 
land from democratical |>onti&- 
cate, 79 ; a])pointed archbishop, 
92; character of, Macaulay on, 
93; Test Articles, 93-5; prose- 
cuted heretics in Court of High 
Conmiission, 97 ; Lord liurleigh 
scandalised, 98 ; two hundred 
and thirty - three ministers 
suspended, 101 : Lords of Coun- 
cil wrote renjonstrance, 103 ; 
Commons i)etition Loitls, 104 ; 
l>etition to Queen, 105; Queen 
inexorable, lOG ; at Barrowe's 
examination, 178-81 ; signed 
Penrj-'s death wan-ant, 189 ; 
a ('alvinist, 384 ; took (tart 
in framing I^mbeth Articles, 
385. 

William of Occam, an early advo- 
cate of toleration, 363. 

William of Orange, 280, 371. 

Williams, Roger, 270 ; i)ain in leav- 
ing England, 271 ; atNantasket, 
271 ; extreme Independent ami 
arch individualist, 272; claimed 
universal toleration, 273; of most 
amiable character, 273 ; called to 
church at Salem, 274 ; sentence 
of exile, 274 ; wanders among 
Indians, 275 ; lands in Rho<le 
Island, founds Providence, 275; 
acquires land, 276 ; l>ecoines Ikip- 
tist, founds first lUptu«t church in 
America, 277 ; (iejwsed by Salem 
Church, 277 ; tract on The Bloody 
Tend of PerseaUiimj 279 ; others 
had held doctrine of toleration, 
280-1 ; first to set up government 
on jirinci])le of, 282 ; Slate Rock 
and Providence, 282, statue to 
founder, 282n., a harlK)iir for 
all sorts of consciences, 283 ; dis- 
solves alliance of Petjuots and 
Naragansetts, 294 ; four ]>articu- 
lars for which tried, 346 ; not 
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persecuted for religious opinion, 
347-8. 

Winthrop, John, 263 ; governor of 
Massachusetts, 264 ; ideas on 
liberty, 307-8 ; weary of ban- 
ishing heretics, 349. 

Witches pat to death in Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, 344n. 

Wyclif, raised spirit of liberty, 20 ; 
a Puritan of Puritans, 51 ; held 



fundamental principle of Inde- 
pendency, 120 ; his opinions im- 
plied doctrine of religious tolera- 
tion, 363. 
Wyclifs Bible, 15, 16. 



Zurich Letters, 40n. ; on vest- 
ments, 55n. 
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